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A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE NOTES OF THE BANK OF THE UNITED 
STATES—SAFE PLACES FOR ‘THE PUBLIC DEPOSITS—A FUND 
FOR TEE STATE GOVERNMENTS. 

As it appears unlikely that the charter of the United States’ 
Bank will be renewed, it is important to consider how we may 
avoid the evils which have heretofore resulted from the over- 
trading of the incorporated banking companies, and secure a 
sound currency. 

It is believed that by the tse of a power especially granted 
to Congress, all the advantages which have resulted from the 
Bank of the United States may be secured, in such a manner 
as to be liable to none of the objections which have been made 
to that corporation; and at the same time to guard effectually 
against the evils which have heretofore grown out of the very 
nature of the state banking incorporations. 

To show that this can be so done as to give to the stales, 
in their sovereign capacity, a profit a hundred times greater 
than they now derive from the miserable “bonus” which has 
been paid to them for bank charters, is the intention of this 
article. 

To create a uniform currency is one of the duties of Con- 
gress, imposed by the constitution. Congress has in part ful- 
tilled this duty by issuing silver and copper coins; it has also 
issued gold coins, but as they have been made too valuable in 
proportion to the silver, they command a premium in the 
market, and of course are seldom found in circulation—a new 
gold coinage is very much wanted. But the great body of 
the currency of this country is in fact bank noles—it is sup- 
posed that seven-eighths of the whole circulating medium 
consists of paper money of this kind. 

Part of these bank notes are issued by the Bank of the United 
States, incorporated by Congress, and its notes are preferred 
to all others, as having more general credit. But it has been, 
denied that Congress has a right to give up to a corperation 
one of the most important powers of sovereignty. 

So necessary did it appear to the framers of the constitution 
that the currency should be uniform and sound, that they were 
afraid to entrust the power of making it even to the state gov- 
ernments, and therefore introduced a clause forbidding the 
states to issue bills of credit, or even to coin gold and silver. 

In practice, this provision of the constitution has been vio- 
lated or evaded by the creation of nearly a thousand state 
corporations, which have, from time to time, spread ruin 
throughout the mercantile community, and grievously aflected 
the price of land and of all other property. 

These corporations put into circulation paper money which 
costs them but little, and as they derive an interest of six or 
seven per cent. upon this money, it becomes the interest of each 
one of them to push as much of its paper money into the mar- 
ket as can possibly be kept there. So eager are they to do this, 
that they will give it very freely to the importers, in Philadel- 
phia and elsewhere, in exchange for the promissory notes of 
the country merchants who come to buy goods. ‘The import- 
ers, finding they can get money easily for these promissory 
notes, are very anxious to sell goods on long credit; and thus 





many millions of this paper money is spread over the country 





—the states receiving it for taxes, and the United States re- 
ceiving it for duties. ‘The natural consequences have been, 
that after banks get off a greater amount than the public need 
for a circulating medium, it begins to return upon them, and 
then they suddenly contract their issues: all persons who have 
been led into the habit of selling on long credit, for notes, find 
themselves in gerat want of money; for the banks will no longer 
give out their paper money in exchange for these promissory 
notes, although they would be just as good as they were before, 
were it not for the changes in the currency made by the banks 
themselves. .When these persons see that they cannot raise 
money upon the promissory notes they hold, they are every 
one anxious to sell goods, houses and lands, for rather less 
than they were worth before, in order to save their credit, by 
paying their own debts. As most people then wish to sell, 
and few are able to buy, the great competition of the sellers 
causes all kinds of property to fall greatly in value, and many 
persons meeting with great losses in their property, are entirely 
ruined. ‘Things continue in this state until some of the banks 
break, and others have withdrawn a large portion of their 
paper money from circulation. Then a short time of caution 
follows, the banks having lost a part of their profits by the 
bankruptcy of many of their borrowers. But the community, 
by the exercise of industry and economy, soon begins to get 
over the consequences of the scarcity of money caused by the 
banks; many of the unfortunate bankrupts die, or go into ob- 
scurity and are forgotten; a new race of young and sanguine 
merchants comes forward; the banks begin to lend out thei 
paper money freely in exchange for promissory notes, and the 
same melancholy and profligate course is gone over again. 

Every intelligent man, who has been ten years in business, 
knows this account to be true, from his own experience. The 
banks derive their power to do all this mischief, from the 
charters which the states have given them—so that the states 
are actually enabling the banks to do what the state govern- 
ments could not do themselves, that is, to issue money. Is not 
this contrary to the express provision of the constitution? © In 
return for the power given to the banks, the state governments 
get a few thousand dollars a year! 

Some persons think theré need be no paper money, and that 
all remittances throughout this great country can be made by 
bills of exchange. We will not stop to dispute or discuss this 
question, because it is certain that the existing corporation 
paper money can only be driven out of circulation by substi- 
tuting a better paper money in its stead. 

We propose, then, that in the execution of its power to cre- 
ate a uniform currency, Congress shall adopt some plan like 
the following, for a 


UNITED STATES’ PAPER MONEY. 


1. It is proposed that the United States shall issue, through 
a currency board so constituted as to prevent over issues, 
paper money to an amount not exceeding fifteen millions a 
year, till the issue amount to sixty millions; and afterwards 
to an amount not exceeding, in any one year, five per cent. of 
the outstanding issue. These notes to be of such value as may 
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be found best suited to the wants of the community, varying 
probably from five to one thousand dollars—this money to be 
receivable in all payments to the United States.* 

2. This money to be divided among the states in proportion 
to their representation in the House of Representatives of the 
United States. 


The great difficulty is, so to constitute a currency board as 
to prevent over issues. The following plan is suggested. Let 
it consist of the president, vice-president, secretary of the 
treasury, speaker of the house of representatives, and nine 
senators of the United States, from nine different states, to be 
chosen by ballot by the senate, and in case of any vacancy to 
be filled by the senate in the same manner, the term of service 
of each senator so chosen to be two years, but he may be al- 
ways re-eligible. 


This board to meet on the second Monday in November of 


each year; ten to be a quorum, and no money to be issued, 
after the first emission, but upon an order of the board, in the 
following words, to be signed by all who concur therewith; 
and should there be present four members who refuse to sign, 
there shall be no issue that year. 


Currency Board of the United States. 

On the —— November, 1834, the following members being 
present, (A. B.C. &c.) it was ordered, that we and each one 
of us being of opinion that the paper money of the United States 
is equal in value to the silver money of the same, now current, 
and will command an equal amount thereof in the market, we 
direct, that on the first day of January next, there be an emis- 
sion of paper money according to law, to the amount of 
dollars. Signed 





If we bear in mind that the government of the United States 
is so far from being interested in favour of increasing the issues 
of this paper money, that any over-issue would be greatly to 
its disadvantage, we shall probably find the cautions above 
proposed sufficient to prevent it. 

By this plan the state governments, which derive all the 
profits from the paper money, have no hand in making or in- 
creasing it; and the general government, which is entrusted 
by the constitution with the office of supplying the currency, 
is directly interested in preventing any abuse of the power; 
for if it issue too much, it will fall below par, and be returned 
in payment.of debts to the United States. / 

If it be objected that this money may depreciate, as the 
treasury notes did inthe last war, we might answer, that bank 
notes also depreciated; but the proper answer is, that this 
paper can never depreciate so long as the credit of the United 
States continues good—and who will say that the credit of the 
general government is not better than that of any corporation 
can be? The treasury notes being issued to supply an ex- 
hausted treasury—there was then a temptation to over-issue, 
which cannot exist in this case. In addition to all, it may 
safely be said to be utterly incredible that any future foreign 
war can reduce the government to such straits as followed the 
war, which we hope may long be called the last. 

In the issues of this paper money, it is proposed to be cau- 
tidus and slow. The first emission, fifteen millions, is less than 
the amount of notes of the Bank of the United States now in 
circulation—and after that no more can be issued if it fall be- 
low par. 

It is supposed that the whole amount of paper money now 
in circulation, both of the states and United States’ corpora- 


* The notes might be drawn as follows: 


GOOD FOR $10. 

Upon the faith and guaranty of the Unrren Sraves or America. Receivable in 
payment for Land, Duties, Taxes, and all Debts to the United States, according 
to the act of Congress, for 

TEN DOLLARS. 


[st January, 1834. A. 


E. F. Secretary. B. e 
Register. No. 1798. B. Cc. D. t Commissioners 


G. H. 





tions, is seventy or eighty millions. 
is proposed upon the more rapid issue, and that the annual in- 


A limit of sixty millions 


crease thereafter be very small. These sixty millions are not 
to be issued in /ess than four years, while they may not be put 
in circulation for ten, twenty, or forty years, it being always 
in the power of one-third of the currency board to delay or 
stop the issue, as such minority may think proper. When the 
issue shall amount to one hundred millions, it will have been 
divided among the states nearly as follows: 


POR 5 « 


34 millions. 


New Hampshire 2 do. 
Vorment ..-. -«-~« 2 do. 
Massachusetts 5 do. 
Rhode Island . . 1 do. 
Connecticut . . 24 do. 
New York. . . 17 do. 
New Jersey . . 24 do. 
Pennsylvania . . 12 do. 
Delaware . .. 4 = do. 
Maryland . . . 3§ do. 
FRA... aid’ © do. 
North Carolina . 54 do. 
South Carolina . 4 do. 
Georgia is, 4.-, 4 do. 
Alabama... .4.« 2 do. 
Louisiana . . . 14 do. 
Mississippi. . . 1 do. 
Tennessee . . . 54 do. 
Sea do. 
Kentucky . . . 54 do. 
Alingis, . ... . leapdo 
POSE 4 >. 2s. 2 & do. 
Nc dl harteeah ha kee do. 


It will yield an interest of six millions a year, or at com- 
pound interest will every twelve years yield one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. 

It is not proposed to make any stipulation with the states as 
to the use they shall make of this money. One may fund it for 
the education of all its citizens: another may make canals and 
roads with it: others may establish therewith banks of discount 
and deposit, (not of issue,) and lend out the money to their 
citizens at five or six per cent. interest. Such banks, guaran- 


teed by the states, would be suitable places of deposit for the 


revenue of the United States. 

It is always necessary, even in the best concerted schemes, 
to look at the possibility of failure, the consequence of which 
may often overbalance the most magnificent prospect of good. 
Let us suppose that after the first fifteen millions of this money 
shall have been distributed among the states, and by them 
among the people, it shall be found that it will not continue at 
par. In this case it will all be returned to the United States 
in payment of land, duties and debts, and cannot again be re- 
issued. At present the national treasury overflows, so much 
that even this event would not make it necessary to lay any 
additional taxes. This state of the revenue is an additional 
reason for trying the experiment at this particular time. 

As so much good may be the result—and so little, if any, 
evil can happen from it—we think we have reason to hope that 
the plan proposed in our first number, and now laid more fully 


before the public, may be found deserving of the attention of 


Congress and of the state legislatures. 





GIRARD'’S WILL NOT IMPOSSIBLE. 


In proof that it is practicable to build the Girard College 
according to the will of the founder, we have requested and 
received the following conclusive certificate. 

We hope that the City Councils will not incur the risk of a 
loss of six millions of dollars, by persisting in the course which 
has been adopted, unless they have some ground to stand upon 





See third page of cover. 
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We should care but little for this mat-| 
even Girard’s 


ter, did we not consider 
magnificent bequest, 


from which great things may be gathered |’ 
for the crry, the sTaTrER, and the WHOLE 


NATION. 


other than an alleged impossibility which! 
js now contradicted on the highest autho- 


merely as the seed 


FROM WILLIAM STRICKLAND, ESQ. 


Philadelphia, October 21st, 1833. 


Dear Sir, 


In answer to your note of this date, requiring the 
“use of my name to prove that the College can be built 
according to Girard’s will,” I have only to say, that I 
ihink Girard’s description of the College entirely practi- 
cable in every particular, and that you are at liberty to 


use my name to that effect. 
Very truly, your: 
WIL! 
To E. Littell, Esq. Philadetpna. 


’ STRICKLAND. 


Size 12 Inches by 15. 








A CATALOGUE OF 


ENGLISH ENGRAVINGS 
For sale, at the prices annexed, by E. LITTELL & 


T. HOLDEN, No. 21 Minor street, Philadelphia. 


reasonable discount to dealers. 
PORTRAITS. 
Size 10 Inches by 14. 


Painter's EnGRAvVER's 


PRINT. NAME. 
Charles the Furst, Vandyke 
Madame Malibran Garcia, Fuirland 
Knight, of Drury Lane, Knight 
Thomas Howard, Vandycke 
Gentleman of the Couit, a 
Paganini, Maurer 
Pope Lnnocent X. Velasques 
General Washington, Stewart 
Elliston, Harlow, 
Benjamin West, Newton 
Fanny Kemble, Sally 
Charlette Stanley, Hayter 
Charles Carroll, Sully 
Henry Clay, Otis 
Miss Crocker, Lawrence 
William Sharpe, Joseph 
The Greenwich Pensione, Wilkie 
Miss Foote, Clint 
Duchess of Devonshire, Lawrence 


Miss Bloxson, 
Countess of Deleven, 
Marquis of Douglas and Crysdale, Lawrence 


“ 


Mr. John Scott, Jackson 
Titian’s Daughter, Titian 
Lord Morpeth, 

Queen Caroline, : 
Count Bergami, Farleni 
Mies Hughes, M Call, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Lawrence, 
Jeany Dearing, Equis 
William Wurt, 

Author of the Spy, 

Join Bunyan, Sharp 
Jaccobus Benignus, Boussuet 


William Shakspeare, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 





FIGURES, HEADS, Xc. 
Size about 12 Inches by 9. 

The Duich Girl, Newton 
The Lovers Quarrel, Newton 
Congratulation, Harper 
Propesal, Harlow 
Thalia, Clit 
The Flower Gir), 
The Opera, 
Home Brewed, 
The Child’s Bedtime, Westall 
Countess of Cholmondeley, Chalon 
Elisa, 
Heures du Soir, 
Costume du haut ton, No. 1, 

Do. do. 4 

Do. do. 3, 

Do. do. 2, 
Fancy Ball Dress, No. 2, 

0. do. 3, 

Do. do. 4, 
The Snow Drop in Russia, 
The Flower of Cambria, 
Beauties of Brighton, Har;er 
An Eclipse, Harper 
Psyche Harper 
The Pavilion, Harper 


The Water Lilly, 


NAME. 


Depopee 1 


Dawe 1 
Ssarp 1 
Heath 1 
Fottler 2 
Chorley 3 
Turner 1 
Heath 1 


Robinson 1 


‘ 
Sharp 2 
Lewes 

“ 


Lewes 
Fry 


1 
1 
1 
Bromley | 
1 
1 
Huthe 2 


Cooper 

Jones 1 
Surten ] 
Townley 1 


Phillips 1 
BEypiscopus 


] 


9 
2 
-2 
Thompeon 2 
Lupton 
2 
Dawe j 
1 
1 
Scott 
1 
Thompson 2 


Marle 2 
Marle 2 
Huffman ; 


A 


Pric 


79/1.a Madonna Dell Gatto, 


o| Pigeon Match, Partridge shooting, 
12|Shooting, Water Hen Shooting, 


59 
50 
Ou 


| Beagles, Terriers, Spaniels, Crab, Fox Hounds, Wa- 


Print. Price 

\ French Lady, 3 C0 
La Demoiselle D’ Honneur, 2 i 
Une Comedienne, 2 
lie Evening Hour, coloured, 360 
Greeks after a Deteat, do. 1 60 
Tie Blind Piper, do. & 
The Boquet, do. 1 00 
Mae Velvet Hat, do. G2 
Brigand, do. e2 
— sad y Hat nilton, do. 6 
ve Pigrm, do. 62 

rn 1¢ Buepherdess, do. 62 
Tre Brey phe idess of the Alps, do. 62 
The & orm, do. t2 
Toe Turk, do. t2 
The P.rst Praver, do. €2 
Tue Little Lopertinent, do. t2 
Bride of Venice, do. 50 
Flopement, do. 50 
Pilot’s Children on the look out, do. 50 
Rout em out Dick, do. 50 

SPECIMENS OF ART. 
About 20 kinds, coloured, 1 00 
Do. do. plain, 50 
RELIGIOUS PRINTS. 
Size 27 Inches by 20. 
Large Scripture Prints, 12 kinds, coloured, each 2 25 
Do. do. do. 12 do. "uncoloured, each 1 00 
The Last Supper, 5 00 
do. do. 3 00 
Mary Magdalen Washing Christ’s feet, 2 00 
Peter’s First Ssrmon in Jerusalem, 3 00 
S «| Christ Healing the Sick, 3 00 
Size 21 Inches by 17. 

Our Saviour Healing the Blind, 2 90 
Exposition of Cyrus, 1 gO 
The Prodigal Son, 2 Piates, each 1 60 
Tie Assumption of the Virgin, 1 60 
The 8S vepherd’s Offering, 1 60 
Entombment of C ‘larist, 1 50 
Christ laid in the S pulehre, 1 50 
x. | Christ in the Garden, 1 Sw 


Resurrectioa of a Pious Family from the Tomb atthe Last Day, 


OO} 3 Piates, 4 00 
a4 Size 11 Inches by 15. 


2} {necredulity of St. Thomas, 


>| Dance of Boy Angels, 
)) Madonna, 
}}The Virgin and Child, Elizabeth and St. Jahn, 


i 
= 


00} The Madonna, Infant Christ, and St. John, 00 
io : ingio oe? Cc hild, Oo 
00 | La Belle Vierge, 50 
5} lnnocence, 1 3 
5} Providence, 1 25 
The Last Judgment, 1 25 
00} Reece Homo, 
The Holy Family with the Infant St. Joho, 44 
5}'The Woman taken in Adultery, 
25} The Vision of St. Augustine, 
25) Lot and his Daughters, 44 
25 Madonna and Cuild. 
ov SPORTING PRINTS 
pad 84 Inches by 12—Price One Dollar, each. 
51 All of the same size—coloured. 


Wild Fowl 
Snipe Shooting, 
Flacker Shooting, Bittern Shooting, Grouse Shooting, 


00 >| Pheasant Shooting, Racing, The Arabians, Hackney, 


Racing from New Market ‘Heath, Quoits, Earth Stop- 


50! per, Bull Baiting, Bear Baiting, A Prize Fight, Badger 


Catching, Drawing the Badger, A Match at the Bad- 
ger, Coc k Fighting, Plate 1, Do. Plate 2, Sledging, 
Spearing the Otter, The Poachers Detected, Keepers 
on the Look Out, The Hare Coursed Down, Fox 
Hunting, Stag Hunting, Fox Hunting, Sporting 
Meeting i in the Highlands, The Hunter, Fox Hunting 
—Breaking Cover, Stag Hounds, Pointers, Setters, 


ter Spaniels, Coursing, Do., Fisheries in a Punt, 
Salmon Fisheries, Pike Fisheries. 


= Size 6 Inches by 23.—Coloured. 

%5| Breaking Cover, Full Cry, Meeting at Cover, The 
59 | Death, Starting , each $3 50. 

Se Size 10 Inches by 18. 

os Price. 
59} The Stage, coloured, . - $1 00 
30 |The Race for the Derby Stakes : at Epsom, 1828, 2 37 
50|The Race for the Gold Cap at t Reset, a 2 = 
1A Bath Coach, - - 2 0 

95 | Tandem, - - - ° . 2 - 200 
50| Windsor Castle, - : . . ‘ . 2 
\Barouche, - = - 3 $ 2) Sk, 
ee ee oe 8 
50} Curricle, Bee eee Ss SS ae 





LITHOGRAPHICS. 


8 Inches by 7.—at 374 cents each. 


Plain. 


The Little Gardeners, Ines, Zelica, Childhood, Zu- 
leika, Medora, Nourmahal, Le Bal Champetre—Cas- 
tle Building, The Little Orphans, Convalescence, Le 
Petit Jardinier, The Poultry Yard Girl, Preparations 
fora Ball, Coucy La Ville, The Orphan, George's 
Puppies, Pont de Sevres, Culling for the Wedding 
Garment, First Lesson in Dancing, Lady Dressing 
Herself, Petitions for Scraps, A Young Sportsman 
going Out, The Elopement, Jeune fille en Mantelet, 
‘The Spring, Unwelcome Intruder, A Minute too late, 
The Village Lothario, Lavou a Fontenay aux Roses, 
The Little Party, ‘Ihe First Necklace, The Little 
Painter, Ludovi, Devotion, Moulin Pres D’Henfleur, 
Chapelle St. Vasta la Ferte—Milion, Chateau de Di- 
eppe, Aquedu de Marly, Montmorency, Vue du 
Quai des Tuilleries, Pont de Sevres, Palais des Papes 
a Avignon, Maison d’ Arret a ‘Troyes, The Twe 
Friends, A Young Sportsman Going Out, The Vow, 
The Fine Ladies, He does not Come, The Pedlar, 
Your Wife—I know her better than you do yourself, 
The Fortune Teller, The Spoil't Child, The Romantic 
English Girl. 


8 Inches by 9.—each 50 cents. 
Coloured. 


Rotterdam, Evening, The Reverie, The Pretty Ha- 
berdasher, Rural Courtship, The Pretty Dairy Maid, 


The Pretty Bar Maid, The Gay Widow, Melot’s An- 
glais et Colombian, Fruit Piece, The Album, The 


Little Painter, Adolescence—Study, The Elopement, 
Premiere Lecon de Danse, La Maman, The Gleaner, 
The Pretty Pastry Cook. 


8 by 7 Inches.—each 75 cents. 
Coloured. 


Flint Castle, Tenby, Bala Lake, The Rendezvous, 
La Somniel, The Petitioner, L’Attente, Convales- 
cence, The ‘Rehearsal, The Little Party, Agreeable 
Surprise, The Bath, Tam O'Shanter and Souter 
Jonny, Les Moines, He will be Fair, The Gatherer, 
Maria Gransia, Ludovic, Meditation, Devotion, Bird 
| Piece. 
7.—each $1 25. 

Coloured. 


The Blue Bell of Scotland, 
land, A Bosom Friend. 


8 Inches by 


The Shamrock of Ire- 


Complete sets of the Stafford Gallery, about 154 
kinds, which are sold altogether, or separate, from 75 
cents to $1 50 each, mounted on boards, and coloured. 

Views in the East Indies, 20 numbers, complete— 
Price $20. 


Scripture Prints, 35 in a set, 24mo. &L 50 
Westall’s Illustrations of the Bible, 30 plates, 6 00 
Theatrical Character, about 50 kinds, each 03 
Views, 32 on a sheet, - - - - - 
«338 “ - - : - - 16 
“ 12 “cc - ° ‘a 4 , 29 
¢ 03 és a a P 09 
“c 02 is > _. ~ ‘ » OS 
6. OF “ about 100 kinds, - - 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE KEEPSAKE. 
68 Plates, 8vo.—Price 


15 cents each, by the set,or 183 
cents each, separate. 


Size, 55 by 34 Inches—Beau- 
tifully finished Engravings.—Viz : 

Selina, The Lady's Dream, The Enchanted Stream, 
Hylas, The Rivals, Rebecca, Hebrew Melody, The 
Persian Lovers, Musie’s Mish: ip, Virginia, The Pea- 
sant Girl, The Ghost Laid, The Inconstant, Sadak, 
The Gored Huntsman, Florence, The Convent of 
Chaillot, Fancy descending among the Muses, Mrs. 
Peel, The Magic Mirror, The Country Girl, Lake Al- 
bano, Ann Page and Slender, Duchess of Bedford, The 
Tapestried Chamber, Lucy and her Bird, Love, Jea- 
lousy, The Laird’s Jock, Adelinda, Logo Maggiore, 
Scene at Abbotsford, Garden of Beocaci io, Clarinda, 
or the Necklace of Pearl, Dorothea, George of Aspen 
and Isabella, Isabella and Gertrude, Virginia Water, 
Lady Georgiana Agar Ellis, Costs indi, The Widow of 
Ems, Princess Doria and the Pilgrims, Zella, The 
Bride, Venice, The Faithful Servant, Francis the First 
Jiand his Sister, The Portrait, The Castle Hall, The 
Prophet of St. Paul's, Haidee, The Gondolia, Juliet, 
Mima, The Use of Tears, Nestor and Tydides, The 
Swiss Peasant, Sea Shore Cornwall, The Knight and 
the Lady, Adelaide, Saumur, Milan Cathedral, Nantes, 





The Secret, Chacun a son Gout, The Orphan Boy. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LITERARY SOU- 
VENTR. 


75 Plates, 8vo.—Price 12} cents each, by the set, or 15 
cents each, separate. Size, about 4 by 3 Inches.—Viz. 


Cupid in the Wreath, Decision of the Flower, The 
Mother and Child, Mary Queen of Scots and Charte- 
lan, Ishmael and Miriam, Kirkstall Abbey, Lyons, 
Fortress of Saguntum, Paris from Pere la Chaise, The 
Lovers’ Quarrel, Richmend Hill, The Rivals, The 
Forsaken, Windsor Castle, Lady Louisa Jane Russell, 
The Kiss, Bolton Abbey, Blondel and Richard Ceur 
de Lion, Girl in a Florentine Costume, Lord Byron, 
Alexander and Diogenes, A Spanish Lady, Buckfast- 
leigh Abbey, The Contadina, Rosalie, Auld Robin 
Gray, Cupid and Psyche, Goodrich Castle, Juliet 
after the Sncgeaude. Psyche borne by the Zephyrs, 
The Return of a Victorious Armament, Medora, The 
Declaration, The Thief Discovered, The Ruby of the 
Philippine Isles, The Stolen Kiss, A Conversation, A 
Fete Champetre, The Sisters, Cleopatra embarking on 
the Cydnus. Cupid Taught by the Graces, Minny 
O'Donnel's Toilet, Departure of MaryQueen of Scots, 
The Proposal, Sir Walter Scott, Ehrenbreitstein, The 
Agreeable Surprise, The Young Novice, Feramorz 
relating the Story of the Peri, She never told her Love, 
Lady ecnslana Agar Ellis, The Narrative, Ghent, 
Trojan Fugitives, The Sea-side Toilet, The Maiden 
Astronomer, Robert Burns and his Highland Mary, 
A Magdalen, The Canzonet, The Lady and the Wasp, 
The Destruction of Babel, The Secret, Mrs. Siddons, 
A Portrait, Oberon and Titania, Childe Harold and 
lanthe,The Sale of the Pet Lamb,The Brigand’s Cave, 
The Sisters of Scio, Jacob's Dream, The Discovery, 
La Fille bien Gardee, The Tournament, Viscountess 
Belgrave, The Bay of Naples. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WINTER’S WREATH. 


12 Plates 8vo.—Price 124 cents each, by the set, or 15 
centseach, separate. Size, about 4 by 3 Inches.—Viz. 
An English Flower, Mother and Infant, The Deluge, 
St. Cecelia attended by Angels, La Huerpana de Leon, 
Interior of a Cathedral at Antwerp, The Turee Maries, 
Delos, The Bandit’s Home, The Cottage Farm Yard, 
Dove Dale, Cologne on the Rhine. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


8vo.—Price 10 cents each, by the set, or 125 cents each, 
separate.—Size, about 4 by 3 Inches.—Viz. 


Isabella Vere’s Midnight Visit to the Black Dwarf's 
Hut, Burley’s concealment in the Hay Loft at Miln- 
wood, Old Mortality, Breakfast Scene with Captain 
Knockdunvenswood, Capt. Dalgetty and the Children 
of the Mist, Quarrel between Baron Bradwardine and 
the Laird of Balmawhipple, Flora in the Glen of Glen- 
naquoich, The Antiquary and Mrs. Mucklebacklt, 
Monckbarns arming himself, Meg Merrilies, Brown, 
and Dinmont, at the ale-house in Cumberland, Meg 
Merrilies and the Laird of Ellangowan, The fight at 
the Clachan of Aberfoil, White Lady of Avenel and 
the Monk, The Lady of Avenel and Daughter, Halbert 
Glendinning’s first invocation to White Lady of Ave- 
nel, The Spirit of Avenel appearing to Halbert previ- 
ous to the Duel, Mysie Harper's visit to Sir Percie 
Shafton, Warden reproving Julian Avenel, Catharine 
lamenting over the body of Julian Avenel, Roland in- 
troduced to Sir Halbert Glendinning, Roland offering 
his services to the Queen, Death of Douglas, Meeting 
of Meg Merrilies and the Laird of Ellangowan, The 
dead body of Kennedy discovered on the beach, Julia 
Mannering serenaded from the Lake, Meg Merrilies 
attending upon the dying Smuggler, Meeting of Meg 
Merrilies, Brown and Dinmont, Meg Merrilies ap- 

earance on Gibbie’s Knowe, Death of Meg Merrilies, 

ois Gilbert, Wamba, &c. The Palmer's introduction 
to Rowena, The Tournament, Wamba before Front de 
Beuf, Fortitude of Rebecca, Rowena rescued from the 
flames, Rebecca at the Stake, Kenilworth Castle, 
Countess of Leicester and Janet, Leicester and Coun- 
tess at Kenilworth, Gallantry of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Wayland Smith relating the History of his Life, En- 
try of Queen Elizabeth into Kenilworth, Mike Lam- 
boarne drunk in the garden at Comnor Place. 





WESTALL’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


Price 25 cents separate, or 19 cents each by the set. 
Size, 5 by 4 Inches.—Viz. 

Ruth Gleaning, Hagar and [shmael, Christ and 
Nicodemus, Jeremiah foretelling the Siege of Jerusa- 
lem, The Annunciation, Moses in the Bulrushes, 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den, Christ raising the Widow's 











Son, The Kingdom of the Branch, Entombing of; 
Christ, Saul and the Witch of Endor, Christ reason- 
ing with the Doctors, Tobias and Angel, Christ's 
Agony, Angel appearing to the Shepherds, Adoration 
of the Shepherds, Angel warning Joseph in a Dream 
to go into Egypt, Christ > Agee, Be Mary Magdalen, 
Abraham Offering up Isaac, The Vision of the Roun 
Jonah cast into the Sea. The Prophet Ahijah and 
Wife of Jeroboam, Sampson betrayed by Balilah, 
Manoah's Sacrifice, Judith and Holofernes, Elijah 
Prophesying on his death-bed the Victories of Israel 
over Syria, David and Bathsheba, Esther before 
Ahasuerus, Moses receiving the Law, Elijah Raising 
the Widow’s Son, Isaac discovering that he had bless- 
ed Jacob instead of Esau. 





VIEWS IN ENGLAND. 


Price 124 cents each.—Size, 6 by 4 Inches.—Viz. 

Farnley Hall, Fountain Hall, Bolton Priory, Heath 
Hall, Rokeby Hall, Manor Palace, Gateway of the 
Palace at Cawood, Gateway of Bridlington Priory, 
Entrance to Episcopal at Bishopthorpe, Monk Bar, 
York, Micklegate Bar, York, Withernsea Church, 
Hull, York Cathedral, Selby Church, Kilnsea Church, 
Chantry on the Bridge at Wakefield, St. George's 
Church, Doncaster. Heldon Church, St. Mary's 
Church, Bridlington, St. Mary’s Church, Sheffield, 
Skipton Church, Trinity Church, Leeds, Howden 
Church, Hackfall, New Sulphur Spring, Harrowgate, 
Robin Hood’s Bay, Halifax, Junction of the Ure with 
Mossbeck Fell, Aysgarth Force, Pontefract, Maleam 
Cove, Hardrow Force, The Spurn Lighthouses, Jer- 
vaux Abbey, Kirkstall Abbey, Roach Abbey, Foun- 
tains Abbey, Byland Abbey, Eggleston Abbey, In- 
terior of Fountains Abbey, Bolton Abbey, Ciitford’s 
Tower and Entrance to York Castle, Conisbrough 
Castle, Hornby Castle, Skipton Castle Howard, 
Wressle Castle, Bolton Castle, Ruins of Sheriff Hut- 
ton Castle, Ripley Castle, Abbey Bridge near Roke- 
by, Masham, Selby Bridge, Museum and New Bridge, 
Scarborough, Wetherby Bridge, Newbridge on the 
Meuse, York, Hull Docks, Bridlington Quay, The 
Aire and Calder at Leeds, Christ Church and Coal 
Strath, Leeds, Halifax Gibbet, Town Hall, Sheffield, 
Central Market, Leeds, Ripon Market, Race and 
Town Hall, Brodford Grammar School, Music Hall, 
Sheffield, New Museum, and Ruins of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York, Corn Exchange, Leeds, Assembly 
Rooms, and Trinity Church, Halifax, Mansion House, 
and New Betting Room, Doncaster, Guildhall and 
St. Martin’s Church, York, The Market Place, Hull, 
Court House, Leeds, Preston, Knaresborough, Rivaulx 
Abbey, Interior of Rivaulx Abbey, Ruins of Knares- 
boro’ Castle, St. Robert’s Chapel, Knaresborough, 
Dropping Well at Knaresborough, General Lying-in 
Hospital, York Road, Newby Hall, The Market 
Place, Beverly, Wentworth House. 





VIEWS IN ENGLAND. 
Size 6 by 4 Inches.—Price, 6} cents each. 


Canterbury Cathedral, Dover Castle, Greenwich 
Hospital, Wilderness, Fair Lawn, Hadlow Castle, 
Morden College, Licensed Victualler’s Asylum, Hale 
Place, New Church, Blackheath—Eltham Palace, 
Faversham Church, Faversham, Ramsgate Harbour 
and Light House, The Barracks and Town of Hythe, 
Singular Rocks on Rustall Common, Dartford, St. 
George’s Church, Ramsgate, Ashford, Maidstone, 
Marine Parade, Margate—Herne Bay, Hythe Church, 
Drawbridge at Sandwich, Maidstone from the Water, 
Westenhanger House, Barfriston Church, Folkstone, 
Marine Parade, Dover—Danejohn Hill, Penshurst, 
Gravesend, Quay at Ramsgate, New Military Acade- 
my, Woolwich—Feversham, Erith Church, Ruins of 
Court, a Street Chapel, Charing Church—and the Re- 
mains of the Archli-.hop’s Palace, Upnor Castle, Dock 
Yard, Sheerness— Woolwich, Barracks at Woolwich, 
Aylesford Church and Bridge, New Church, Tun- 
bridge Wells, New Sessions House, Maidstone—Gaol, 
Maidstone-—New Church, Margate-—Chevening 
Place, Knowle Park, Chatham Dock Yard, Graves- 
end, Broadstairs, Pier and Harbour, Dover—The Mote 
near Maidstone, Quay at Dover, Moneghan Church, 
St. Clement’s Church, near Sandwich—Minster Isle 
of Thanet, Margate, The Reculvers’ Church, Interior 
Ruins of Reculvers’ Church, Queensborough, Isle of 
Sheppy—Minster, Isle of Sheppy—Walmer Castle, 
Deal Castle, The Grammar School, Tunbridge— 
Westerham, High Street, Maidstone—Snargate 
Street, Dover—Hever Castle, Studfall Castle, Re- 
mains of the College at Maidstone, Remains of an 





Ancient Chapel at Hythe, Pegwell Bay, Sandgate, 


New Baths, Margate—Malling Abbey, Limpne Cas. 
tle and Church, Saltwood Castle, Tunbridge Wells, 
Rochester Bridge, Sandlands, Rosamond’s Tower ani 
Westenhanger House, Eastwell Park, Frognal, East 
Combe, Foot’s Cray Place, Baths at Gravesend, West. 
gate, Canterbury—Bishop's Palace at Maidstone, The 
Fryars, North Cray Cottage, Dover Castle, Rocks at 
Tunbridge Wells—Canterbury Cathedral, Remains of 
St. Ethelbert’s Tower, and St. Augustine’s Monastery 


—Chisalhurst Church*—Church Street. 


ENGLISH CARICATURES. 


Caricature Annual, folio, bound, gilt 
edges, &c. - - 

Studies from the Stage, do. do. 

Living Made Easy, folio, paper back, 


Illustrations to Heraldry, do. do. 
Paul Pry’s Trip to Margate, do. 
The Omnibus, do. do. do. 


Hunting, or Six Hours Sport, do. 


- coloured, $25 0 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1 
ao. 


The March of Intellect—Pashionable, Mecha- 
nical, Philosophical, Philanthropical, Profes- 
sional, Political—folio, paper covers, 


Shooting, or One 


Day’s Sport, folio, paper co- 


vers, - - - - 
Moments of Fancy, folio, paper 
cover, - - - - No.1, coloured, 
Do. do. do. do. No 2, do. 
A Search after the Comfortable, do. do. 
The Sayings of the Ancients Illus- 
trated by the Doings of the Mo- 
derns, do. do. do. 
Demonology and Witchcraft, do. do. 
Tit Bits, do. do. do. do. 
Cross Readings, do. do. do. 
Tutor's Assistant, do. do. do. 
Symptoms, New Series, do. do. 
Rural and Sporting Sketches, do. do. 
Good Dinners, do. do. do. 
Flowers from Nature, do. do. do. 
Ideas, 6 books, do. do. do. 
Ideas, separate book, do. do. do. 
Johnson's Scraps, No. 4, do. do. 
Collinso Furioso, or Matters and 
Tatters, «do. do. do. do. 
Picking a Drum Stick, one sheet,do. do. 
Forgettulness, do. do. do. 
Omnium Gatherum, 7 sheets, do. do, 
Do. do. separate do. do. do. 
Do. do. do do. do. plain, 
Shakspeare’s Seven Ages, do. coloured, 
The Art of Tormenting, several 
kinds, per sheet, - - - do. 
Do. do. do. do. plain, 
An excellent Member for a Shilling 
Ordinary, - - - - coloured, 
Pedestrianism, or Foot Travelling, do. 
My Scrap Book, - - - do. 
Do. do. - - - plain, 
New Boots, - - - - coloured, 
Maneuvring for a Dinner, - - do. 
British Proverbs, several kinds, per 
sheet, - - - - - do. 
An Upset—Blowing from the East, do. 
Eccentricity, - - - - do. 
The Silent Rebuke, - - - do. 
Imprudence, - - - - do. 
The Leech, - - - - do. 
Assurance, - - - - do, 
London Characters, several kinds, do. 
Do. do. do. do. do. 
George’s Education, do. do. coloured, 
Nautical Dictionary, do. do. do. 
Do. do. do. do. plain, 
Illustrations of Songs, do. do. coloured, 
Symptoms, oO. do. do. 
A Sketch of the Row in Parliament 
street, - - - - - do. 
Here’s a Health to my Evil Genius, do. 
Do. do. do, do. plain, 
Dove Tailing, - - - - do. 
Country Christening, - - do. 
The Test, - - - - - do 
The French and English Salutation, do. 
A Merry Christmas, and the same to 
you, two plates, - - : do. 
The old Complaint—Times are hor- 
ridbad, - - : : : do. 
Liston in Characters, - - do. 
Country Evenings, several kinds, do. 
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GARVELOCH. 
A TALE. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
—~p— 


CHAPTER I. 
TIMES ARE CHANGED. 


story opens, the laird of Garveloch had transferred 
his property in that and the nee reps he to a 
large Fishing Company. The terms of the bargain 
were advantageous'to both parties. 


to receive, in addition to the annual rent which hisjof it ; 


island-tenants had been accustomed to pay, and 


year all together, a sum of several hun 
in consideration of the improvements to be effected 


tenants, the transaction wds evidently a profitable 
one to him; while the Company reasonably expect- 
ed that the changes they were about to introduce 
would much more than repay their advance—an 
expectation which was not disappointed. - 
Among the numerous fishing stations established 
by this opulent Company, there was one in Islay. 
A warehouse was erected, where salt for curing the 
fish, hemp for making nets, timber for boat-building, 
staves for cooperage, and all materials necessary for 
the apparatus of an extensive fishery, were stored. 
A curing-house, a building yard, and a cooperage 
were at hand ; a pier, around which there was a 
perpetual traffic of boats, stretched out into the sea. 
A little town had risen round these buildings, where 
but a few years before there had been only a con- 
gregation of sea-fowl. Where their discordant cries 
alone had been heard, there now prevailed a ming- 
ling of sounds, not more musical to the ear perhaps, 
but by far more able to the heart. The calls 
of the boatmen, the hammer of the cooper, the saw 
of the boat-builder, the hum from the curing-house, 
where women and girls were employed in gutting, 
salting, and packing the herrings, and drying the 
cod, the shouts and laughter of innumerable children 
at play among the rocks,—all these together formed 
such a contrast to the desolation which prevailed 
ten years before, that the stranger who returned 
after a long absence scarcely knew the place to be 
the same. 
Nor was the change less remarkable in others of 
the islands. Rows of dwellings stretched along 
many a favorable line of beach, and huts peeped out 
of a cove here and there, where no trace of man had 
been formerly seen, but an occasional kelping fire. 
On Garveloch a fishing village had arisen where 
the dwelling of Angus and Ella had for some years 
stood alone. The field which they had cultivated 
from the year of their marriage till the establishment 
of the Fishing Company, was now covered with 
cottages ; and a row of tag most of them with a 
patch of ground behind, stretched from the -bar on 
the one hand, to the promontory which had been 
Ronald’s on the other. Angus and Ella lived in 
the old house; but it was so much enlarged, and 
improved as to look like a new one: it was the best 
in the vinge ; and it was made so for comfort, not 
for show. There were nine children to be housed ; 
and both their parents knew enough of comfort to 
see the necessity of providing room and ventilation 
if th-~ wished to keep their large family in hea)th 
and ,vod habits. They had worked hard, and on 
the whole successfully ; and though the perpetual 
calls upon them prevented their laying by much in 
the form of money, they had been able to provide 
their dwelling with more convenient furniture, and 
their children with more decent clothing, than was 
usually thought necessary in the society of which 
kr ormed a part. 
n 


had expected, and more. Before the Company was 
established, he had usually had business enough 
cotflmitted to him to make it answer to cross 

sound twice a week ; and since the fishing 
had been opened in Jslay, he had made a double use 
of the Flora, as his boat was now called. The pos- 
session of a decked vessel had enabled him to share 
the herring bounty ; and he now gave his principal 
attention to the fishery, only following the coasting 
trade in spring and autumn,—the intervals of the 
herrin 


now of t 
thought they could afford to give the old boat to 
Fergus for a wedding present, and thus enable him 
to fish for cod on his own account, instead of being a 
hired fisherman on board one of the company’s ves- 
sels. 
ed from the herring fishery by the bounty, which 
was granted to the produce of decked vessels only, 
and which therefore gave an advantage to such pro- 
dnce in the market which could not be contested ; 
but there was a fair sale for cod, however caught ; 
About ten years before the period at which ourjand now that a market was always open at hand, 
the possession of a boat seemed to Fergus to afford 
a prospect of a certain and sufficient maintenance. 
He married at one-and-twenty, a year after the 
The laird was opening of the station in Islay, and in consequence 
) 


seasons. ‘ 
As they possessed so great a treasure in this boat, 
rank of a herring-bass, Angus and Ella 


Those who had only open boats were exclud- 


though 
their family increased every year ; and MPthey had 
never suffered actual want, they began to think 
they never should, and to smile at some of Ronald’s 
wise sayings. Fergus declared that, if one or two 
seasons of extraordinary plenty would come, so as 
to enable him to get a new boat, he should have no 
anxiety SE He had been anxious when he 
had only one child to feed ; and he was apt to be 
anxious at times now that he had five : but if he 
was but sure of being able to continue his fishing, 
he would trust that Providence would feed them as 
they had hitherto been fed» But if. these rare sea- 
sons should not come, Ronald observed, what was 
to be done ? for the boat was wearing out fast. It 
must be patched and mended to the last, Fergus re- 
plied, and he must still hope for extraordinary pro- 
fits some happy year. He said nothing, though he 
probably thought much, of the consequences of a 
season of failure. 
Ronald was free from all cares of this kind, though 
he had had his share of trouble in other ways. le 
was a single man and engaged in a good, business, 
and therefore well soouiied for as to external com. 
fort. He was a cooper at the station in Islay, and 
as casks were wanted as long as fish were caught. 
he had reason to suppose himself supplied with em- 
ployment as long as the establishment should be 
kept up. He was truly happy to be able to afford 
assistance to her who had carefully tended his youth, 
and received Ella’s eldest boy with the intention of 
teaching him his trade. The trouble from which 
we have mentioned that Ronald suffered arose from 
disappointment in an attachment he had formed 
and long cherished. He had loved a maiden who 
came in the train of the company, but his friend 
Cuthbert had won her, and after having made her 
happy for a few short years, had been taken from 
hey by an accident at sea, leaving her with four 
children, and no possessions but such as his indus- 
try hadearned. The widow Cuthbert lived in Gar- 
veloch, and supported her little family by net-mak- 
ing. She was respected by ali her neighbors, and 


friend, rather than as the object of his early and 
long attachment. : 
The widow Cuthbert was regarded as the lady 
of the island, tho 
dressed, and, for al 
born than any around her. 
ed ; and this was her title to distinction. 
else, except Angus, had seen so much of the world ; 
and even he could not make a better use of what he 
had learned. There was a sober truth in the judg- 
ments she formed of people and of circumstances, 
which was all the more impressive from the mod- 
esty with which she held her opinions, and the gen- 
tleness with which she declared them. Those opin- 
ions were respected by all, from the highest to the 


her meighpere knew, no better 


e was better educat- 





who cared for the welfare of their children, and her 
skill and industry in her occupation were marvelled 
station|at by those who did not attempt to imitate her. 


on the day of her father’s funeral. 


loved as much as ever by Ronald, who, however, 
conducted himself towards her as tle widow of his 


-|what will ye do for the money ? 


h she was no richer, no better 





ae ae 
P 
ant 


management of her little family was watched by al} 


At would have amused an attentive observer to sé¢e 


how a distinction of ranks was already growing up 
in the little society of Garveloch, where none had 
originally brought wealth enough to authorize such 
distinction. 
the farmer and hi8 family—the Duffs, who were 
looked up to from their great importance as corn 
growers to the society. The 

being much in request, they had enlarged their farm, 
and improved it to a great extent. By means of the 


Next to the widow Cuthbert ranked 
produce of their fields 


more ample supplies of manure afforded by the cur- 


ing of so much fish, and through tyg help of the 
better implements and modes of tillage which their 


prosperity enabled them to use, their land produced 


twice as much as when they had entered upon the 
farm, fifleen years before. T 
ment to goon increasing its productiveness ; for 
corn still tell short, and supplies were brought now 
and then from other islands to make out till harvest. 
Of late, indeed, the demand had somewhat lessened, 
as an Irish family had set the example of growing 
potatoes.in their patch of ground, and many of their 
neighbors had done the same, with the hope of sav- 
ing the expense of oat and barley meal. Among 
r he fell in love with a girl who had come|these who were the former tenants of the farm, the 
with her family to settle at the station as fishers. 
which did not amount to more than —_ guineas a|Janet was young and giddy, and quite willing to 
red poundsjleave her father, who was only a hired fisherman, 
fora husband who had a boat of his own ; and, after 
on the property. As there was little prospect ofja short courtship, the young folks settled dowmin a 
such improvements being effected, to the extent ofjcottage within a stone’s throw of Angus's house 
some hundreds of pounds, by himself or his poor|They had made a shift to get on till 


hey had every induce- 


Murdochs, who, having failed in all their undertak- 


ings, now had recourse te what they supposed an 
easy and nearly infallible method of getting a living. 
They had cual 


L from year to year, and there was 
little hope of their rising again when they began to 


place their dependence on potato tillage. They now 
filled a station as much below that of Ella and her 


husband, as Ella’s had been supposed below theirs 
Murdoch had 
not parted with any of his pride er jealousy as he 
parted with his worldly comforts. He still looked 
with an evil eye on Angus ; and, when disposed to 
vent his complaints or seek counsel, went to, new 
comers in preference to old neighbors. He was par- 
ticularly intimate with the O’Rorys, who lived in a 
cottage next to his own, and who were of an age 
and in circumstances too unlike his own to come in- 
to comparison with him in any way. 
Dan O’Rory was a lad of twenty, who had brought 
over his yet younger wife to seek employment in 
theGarveloch fishery, as there was none to be had 
at Rathmullin. He had not yet been able to make 
interest for wages on board one of the busses, and he 
had no boat of his own; so he dug up and planted 
his potato-ground, and was content, talking of futare 
doings, but caring liftle as yet whether they ever 
came to pass. One evil of their coming to pass, in- 
deed, would be that there would be no longer time 
for talk, which Dan loved full as well as did Noreen, 
his wife. 
One day, when Noreen was tired of her husband, 
and had gently turned him out of his cabin, he 
strolled to Murdoch’s door, and lay down to bask ia 
a July sun; his head resting on the wooden step, his 
fingers stuck into his hair, and his feet reposin 
among the fishy remains which lay as usual suoned 
round the door, and saluting more senses than one 
of the passers by. Hearing a step on the shingle, 
Dan half opened his eyes, and saw Murdoch ap- 
proaching with a leaky barrel on his shoulder, from 
the seams of which the red pickle was dropping 
down his clothes and meandering over his face. 
‘Them are the briny tears for which ye'll be 
never the worse,’ cried Dan. ‘I'd weep such 
tears every day, if the powers would give me 
leave.’ ° 
‘Get up, Dan, can’t ye, and let me come inat my 
own door.’ 
‘ With all the pleasure in life,’ said Dan, pushing 
the door open, and withdrawing himself as little as 
was necessary to le, Murdoch pass. 
‘Eh! it’s the herrings back again! O, father, 
hat good does 
the bounty do to them that can’t sell their fish ?’ re- 
sounded y aa the inside of the cottage in shril] tones 
of anger. 
Murdoch swore at the bounty and the Company, 


No oneland its officers, and at those who, he said, supplant- 


ed him. 

‘ Well, but wh *cid they say this time?’ inquir- 
ed his wife. ‘I took the largest barrel we had,—if 
it did not hold thirty-two gallons, there’s not one in 
the island that does.’ 

‘They did not dispute that this time ; how should 
they ?: But-they say, not a cask that leaks shall be 
branded for the we 2 

‘ Never deny the leaking,’ said Dan, looking in 








gus’s vessel had yielded 


him all the profit he 
No. 6. 1 


lowest,—from Ella down to Meg Murdoch. Her 
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from the door. ‘ Your own head is pickled as fine 
as if it stood for the bounty.’ 

Mardoch took no notice of him, but went on im- 
patiently. ‘ And for the rest of the complaint, 1 
may thank you, wife, or Meg, or both of ye. There 
is not a fish clean gutted in the barrel ; there is not 
one untainted with the sun; and besides, the cask 
is half full of salt. You women may raise the rent- 


money as well as you can, for I shall never do it if 


this is the way you help me.”* 

Meg began to complain that the boat was so foul 
that the were tainted before they came ashore ; 
that her mother had given her something else to do 
when she should have been curing the fish ; that 
Rob had carried off the knife, so that she was obli- 
ged to gut them with her fingers; and that, as her 
mother would have a large barrel and her father 
would not.catch more fish, what could be done but 
to fill up the cask with salt? The quarrel was be- 
ginning to run high, when Dan interfered to divert 
the course of the storm. 

‘I wonder,’ said he, ‘ ye submit to be troubled 
with the villains that carry themselves so high. 
I’d leave them to catch their own fish, and keep 
cool and comfortable at home.’ 

‘We must live Dan; so you talk only nonsense.’ 

‘True, neighbor ; all that are not gentlemen must 
live. But there’s nothing in life easier than to live 
without their help; and I'd be proud to do it, if it 
were only to see them standing and standing all 
day, and many,days, to see the shoals go by, and 
never a boat out to catch a fish for them. I’d go 
ten miles any day to see them stand idle, with all 
their sheds and cranes, and the new pier with the 
boats lying about it as if all the world was asleep. 
There would be easy work for a summer's day !’ 

* Easy enough for them, Dan, but hard enough {for 
us that have not our pockets full of money like them.’ 

‘‘Never mind the money ; where’s the money that 
will buy such a sunshine as this ?’ 

‘If people like the sunshine as well with bare 
limbs and an empty stomach, Dan, I have nothing 
to ‘say to them. For my part, I begin to feel the 
north wind chilling, now 1 am growing old; and | 
can’t fish till I have had my morning meal.’ 

‘O, the morning meal is the pleasantest thing in 
nature when it gives one no trouble; and if you 
would do as [ do, you would have one every day in 
the year, without giving a triumph to them villains. 
Just bestir yourself to plant your potatoes, and then 
you are provided without more words. O, people 
should go to old Ireland t» learn how to live !’ 

: ‘I thought Ireland had been a bad place to live 

in. 

‘Devil a bit, neighbor. It is the cheerfullest, 

8 land the saints reign over,—glory to them 
or it!’ 

‘Then what brought you here ?’ 

* Just somebody told Noreen’s father that one 
might fish guineas in these seas , so he had us mar- 
gied, and sent us over ; but, as I tell Noreen, there 
is less gold here than at Rathmullin, seeing that the 
sun shines one half less. But we make ourselves 
content, as they do in Ireland; and that a man may 
do all the world over—let alone a woman that has a 
gentle cratur like me for a husband.’ 

‘ But how would you have me make myself con- 
tent, when I can’t sell my fish either fresh or salt- 
ed? I thought you had had more feeling for your 
es Per Dan.’ 

“I! God help me, [’m as tinder-hearted as a 
lord’s lady. It is because I am so tinder-hearted 
that I would have nobody bother themselves. Just 
give a man a cabin, and a bit of ground, and a spade, 
amd a girl for a wife to crown all, and why should 
he trouble himself till the stars fall out of the sky 7’ 

‘ And is that the way you do in Ireland ?’ 


‘ Just so; and that is why Ireland is better than 
any other land.’ 


Duff declined the seat offered him by Murdoch’s 
wife, as his first desire was to get to windward of|tle when to send his pony and panniers for the 
of that which strewed the ground where Meg h 
been curing fish. 


‘ 1 live on the height, 
out of the way of your 


to relieve you of this litter. 
village to engage for all the offal of the season, and x * 
ill take up yours at the same price with the urdoch wondered why his children gave nothing 


‘ I can’t spare it, farmer.’ 
‘ Well, just as you please ; but I really hope youjother people made a profit of theirs. He took a poor 
are going to remove it directly, for your health’s|price, paid in produce, from a cottager for his crazy 


yonder barrel. 


There’s Dan 


‘and has good materials. 


‘ But 1 have more to provide for than my wife,’ 
rey Murdoch, casting a look towards his little|as petitioning for a defence. 


‘ Make Rob di 
£ and if there is 








‘Tell the Company you ‘Il work out the rent, or 
sell your boat for it, or beseech the saints that love 
to help. Any way better than bother yourself.’ 
rather than bother myself,’ repeatedjnald.’ 
o himself, under the united provocations 
of heat, fatigue, disappointment, and jealousy. ‘I’ll|was most wanted,’ said Ella. 
be free of them all, and never trouble myself tc 
offer another fish to any —_ breathing. I can get 
































trial of skill among the children this day, and that/the light. 
it was to be determined, when her husband came|terns at the station, and our signals will be better 


home, whether Annie's salting was worthy of Ken-\managed from this night forward. O Katie, you 
and money for|neth’s barrel. 





fowl to help out our potatoes, and then we shall do|tools and some staves in case Fergus’s boat wanted 
well enough.’ 
At this moment he saw farmer Duff approaehing,|going on with our work, neighbors, for you know it 
and gave the hint to Dan, that he should observe|will not do to lose time in this weather: but the lit- 
how the farmer would behave when it should appear|tle ones will get you all you want if you will step 
that he was to have no more custom from either|within. Go, my little maids, and set out the ban- 


mending, which it did sadly. You will excuse our 


nocks and the cheese, and I will bring the whisky.’ 
Duff could not stay, however, longer than to set- 


adjoffal. 
He asked Murdoch to walk @ it ‘ Surely that cannot be little Kenneth ?’ exclaim- 
with him ; but as Murdoch declined, Du 

took the liberty of closing the door, and attemptin 
to open the shutter which occupied the unglaze 


ed Murdoch, when, guided by the echo of hammer- 
ing among the rocks, they came in sight of a fine 
tall lad repairing a boat. ‘ Yes, it is Kenneth, so 
like his father, and just as handsome !’ 


ou know,’ said he, ‘and| Kenneth looked modestly happy when his uncle 
ind of business, so that I\declared that he did not want to purchase Mur- 
may seem to you over nice; but I was going to offer|doch’s boat, as he believed his own would be the 
I have been round the|best of the two by the time Kenneth went back to 


but troulle while they were young, and did little 
but damage now that they were grown up, while 


boat, and went home wishing that he had sent Rob 


‘ | trust my health will serve me to sow and gather|to learn something at the station, as he could teach 
many a crop that shall cost me less than your oat-|him nothing at home. 

and be more wholesome than the pickles in 
I have done with herrings for ever. 
Do you know any one that wants a boat, farmer ?’ 

‘ More than you have boats to sell. 
Dan, you mean to be a fisherman ?’ 
* Perhaps 1 may, if the station offers me a place in CHAPTER Il. 
a buss without any trouble ; but I could not bother ; 
myself «with a boat. Murdoch and I are content NEIGHBORLY CHAT. 
to be easy with our potatoes, no offence to you, | ; 


Ata late hour of this night, the young widow 


‘ None whatever. The only offence in the case|Cuthbert was still busy, as she had been all day, at her 
is the offence of a wet season, if such a one shouldjemployment of net-making. The song with which 
come ;—where will the offence be then !’ 
‘ Aftera wet season comes a dry,’ said Dan; ‘and|she pursued her work in perfect silence by the dim 
the powers will preserve us to witness it.’ 
‘ Let me see your boat,’ said Duff. 


shé lulled her infant to sleep had long ceased, and 


light of her a lamp : her thoughts were alter- 


* Your rela-|nately with the children who lay sleeping round 
tion Fergus was looking at his this morning as if he|her, and with the husband whose place of ong re- 
thought it would bear a little more patching.’ 

‘ Mine is nearly as old as his, but it will last a few 
fair seasons yet, I expect. 


pose was beneath the waters. As often as a little 
hand stirred above the coverlid, or a rosy cheek was 


I will make him thejturned upon its pillow, the anxious mother gazed 


and watched, and as often as the gust swept past, 


Duff was going there now ; and having no morelor a larger billow broke upon the shingle, her heart 
time to spare, Murdoch and he set off together, leay- 
ing Dan to bask as before, or to vary his amusements|him who should never more return. She started, 
by watching the flow of the tide. 
As they went, they looked in on Ella, with whom} ‘ It is only Ella,’ said a yoice from the outside ; 
Duff wished to negotiate as with Murdoch. Ellajand the widow hastened to open the door. 
was in the shed built for a curing-house, surrounded| ‘ Your husband, your husband !’ she exclaimed ; 
by her children, three or four of whom were assist-|‘ no ill to him I trust. You are-not in fear for him, 
ing her in her employment of salting and packing| Ella ?’ 
herrings, and the rest amusing themselves with! ‘He is safe home, thank Him who guides the 
playing hide and seek among the barrels. 
‘ What a store of new barrels!’ exclaimed Mur-| ‘ Ye look cold, and your plaid drips,’ said the 
doch : ‘ You must lose much by the old ones.’ 
‘ Not at all,’ replied Ella: ‘they serve for our|fuel to her smouldering fire. ‘ What brings ye here 
coasting trade when they will no longer do for the'so late, Ella ?’ 

If we often got such a cask as this,| ‘ Only a message from Angus about the nets, 
pointing to one beside her, ‘ we should seldom have|}which i 
Kenneth made that.’ 


‘Your boy Kenneth!’ exclaimed Murdoch. ‘Im-'and I knew I should find you at your occupation. 


throbbed as if she was still awaiting the return of 


at length, on hearing a tap at her door. 


storms !’ replied Ella : ‘ but it isa gusty night.’ 


widow, setting down the lamp, and applying more 


should have left till the morn, but that 
Kenneth and I saw a glimmer beneath your door, 











\We press you too close for your work, Katie. It’s 


‘ He has been well taught by his uncle,’ said Duff,jan ill thing for sad hearts to watch so late. Better 
See, the staves are half that we should do without our nets, than that you 
an inch thick, and even throughout, and the flagsishould look as you do now,’ 
laid between the seams at both,ends, and the hoops} ‘ "Tis for my bairns,’ said Katie, ‘ or I would not 
as regular and well fastened as Ronald himselfjundergo it. O, Ella! [ have been jealous of you 
could have made them.’ 

‘You will only waste such a barrel,’ said Mur-the rock looking out.’ 
doch, ‘if you let the children touch the fish. 
has wasted tons of fish and bushels of salt.’ 

Little Annie, who was sprinkling the salt at thisjthe wives that were serving their husbands by the 
moment, turffed very red, and looked at her mother fireside, instead of breasting the wind, and mistaking 
Ella smiled as shelevery jet of the surge for a sail, as 1 have been do- 
: invited Murdoch to look and see how evenly theing since the sun went down. But I had Kenneth 
g it for you the first year,’ said Dan;|fish were packed, and told him that there was 
. tatoes enough, well and good ; and 
if not, go fish for what is wanting, or let Rob get a 
potato-ground for himself.’ 

‘But we shall want clothes, 


‘these two hours past, if, as | supposed, you were on 


My! ‘ No wonder, Katie ; and yet I could have found 


in my heart to be jealous of Fergus’s wife, and , all 


aito while away the time with, and help to keep in 
He showed me how they hoist the lan- 


must see Kenneth, and [ must tell you all that his 


‘ Kenneth is not to see till all is done,’ said An-juncle has done for him.’ 
nie; ‘ he is helping uncle Fergus to mend his boat, ‘But your husband,’ interrupted the widow ; 
and uncle Fergus says he will make it last much)‘ how long was he? and in what style did his boat 
longer than any body else could do but uncle Ro-come ashore ! and which of you first saw him? 


and 





‘ Ronald sent him this very morning, when he ‘ Now, Katie, why will ye be ever asking such 
‘His father should!questions as you know it wounds me to answer? | 
have seen the landing. He brought me this barrel have told you he is home safe. He has brouglit 
asa present, and he himself thought of bringing his'such @ store of fish, that, busy as the curers have 





been on board, there is as much left for the lassies 
and me to do to-morrow as we can finish before the 
twenty-four hours are gone. And that reminds me 
of the nets: Angus must have those he ordered 
within three days, he bids me tell you! but Jet us 
look about for some one to help you, instead of your 
toiling with your fingers and harassing your spirits 
through the night.’ ‘ 
‘We must toil while the season lasts,’ replied 
Katie ; ‘and as for the wear of spirits, she continu- 
ed smiling, ‘ that is all fancy, and must be got over. 
I have nothing now to tremble for—no need to lis- 
ten and look out, and I must learn not to heed the 
storm further than to be thankful that my bairns 
have about them all that makes a storm harmless. 


have been known here, how I might have envied 
some who were kept watching, not by cold or hun- 


might save them, and unable to bring them either 


the one or the other!’ 


round upon her domestic comforts. ‘ Providence 
has blessed us thus far, and let us not be too keen to 
foresee the evil day that man’s power cannot re- 
move.’ 

Ella was silent. Katie proceeded,— 

‘Surely man cannot remove that day, Ella, 
though you say nothing. Let farmer Duff do all he 
can; lé® every foot of land be tilled that will nour- 
ish an ear of barley, still the day may come; and 
what else can man do?’ 


Ella made no direct reply. Presently she obsery- 


P . : r ed that Dan and his wife seemed not to care for the 
If this was a time of hardship, Ella, like some that\evils of such a time, since the 


lived by choice on 
the poorest food, and provided themselves with 
nothing that they could lose m the worst of sea- 


ger, but only by haying more employment than they|sons. 


could finish in the day ! 

‘It is a rich season, indeed,’ said Ella. ‘ The 
shoals are such as Angus never saw before, for the 
multitude and the quality of the fish; and what is 
more, the crops are coming up kindly, and farmer 
Duff says that he reckons on the best foreaet he has 
had since he took the farm.’ 

‘Thank God!’ exclaimed Katie. ‘This plenty 
may prevent the price from rising, and nothing else 
could. It almost frightens rhe sometimes when | 


sty,’ observed Ella. 


‘ They are content, always content, observed the 
widow ; ‘and they say they have all that is ne- 


cessary ; and they wonder that we can trouble our- 
selves to obtain anything that is not necessary; but 


[ tell them we do not: [ think a chimney, and a| 


sary for the children.’ 
‘Unless you wonld have them live like pigs in a 
‘When God gave us the 


charge of these little ones, he gave us no leave that 


see the numbers that are growing up, to think howlever I heard of to expose them to sickness and hard- 


we are to get oat and barley meal for them all.’ 
‘If you had been here all the sixteen years since 


By making them helpless and quick in their 


‘Do not let us think of it,’ said Katie, looking 






‘ All my children do,’ replied Ella. ‘It is always 
a happy tume when uncle Ronald comes. The same 
man that the officers respect above all who are 
under them is as much bel 
if he wag a soft-hearted girl.’ 

‘ You had the making of Ronald, and | give you 
joy of your work,’ said the widow. 

‘Ah, Katie, that is the way you always silence 
me about Ronald,’ said Ella, smnaling. 5 
‘Well, then, tell me about Fergus: he is your 
work too.’ 

‘You know all I can say about him,’ said Ella, 
sighing. ‘You know my pride in him, and that 
this very pride makes me the more grieved when | 
see his temper harassed and soured by care, as I 
feel it must go on to be, more and more. I am al- 
ways in dread of a quarrel with one neighbor or 
another ; and more than ever now, in the high 
fishing season.’ 

‘ Surely he has less care now than at other times,’ 
observed the widow. ‘ There is just now aburtdance 
for every body.’ 

‘True; but this is the time for revenge. If Fer- 
gus has carried himself high towards any neighbor, 


window, and bedding, and decent clothes all neces-jor given the — words that are never forgotten, 


now is the time for his nets to be cut, or his boat 
set adrift, or what he has fished in the day carried 
off in the night.’ 

‘There are those in Garveloch, | know,’ said 
Katie, ‘who can bring themselves to do such 


ship, and to corrupt them by Jetting them live like|things.’ 
brutes. 


t Let us mention no names, Katie ; but thus it is 


J first came to this bay,’ said Ella,‘ you would won- feelings, he has shown as plainly as it he sent althat men shame their race, and spurn the gifts they 
der at the change, and be thankful to see how im-|prophet to tell us that we are to tend 2 as care- 


provements have risen as wants increased. Now|fully and keep them as innocent as e 
trim your lamp, and go on with your business ; itland forethought can help us to do. 


ur labor 
henever | 


will be some ee jo before my husband and Ken-|see a little one grovelling in dirt, or pining in want, 


neth have finishe 
—Surely you make your meshes more than an inch 
wide ;—no, the exact measure.— Well, that is one 
of the improvements | speak of.’ 


with the boat and come for me.jor given to vice such as it should not even have 


heard of, [ always feel as if God's plain-spoken 


message had been at some time misunderstood ; 


either that the trust has been wrongly undertaken 


‘It was folly indeed,’ replied Katie, ‘to use such|or wrongly managed.’ 


nets as I used to make—nets that caught the fry 
and let»the full grown go free. That was the quick- 


‘1 knew you thought so, Ella ; and yet what can 
we say when parents see and mourn all this, and 


est way to make every season worse than the last.|cannot help themselves ?” 


Then there are the boats, so much safer from having 


‘We can only say that if both father and mother 


pumps, so much more favorable to the fish from/have considered and judged for the best, and work- 
being cleaner, and so much better bnilt, that ourled hard, and denied themselves, no fault rests with 


fishers need not lose their time in short trips, but|them. 


Where the fault lies in such a case is a thing 


can push out into the deep seas, and stay many days/that Angus and I have talked over many a time. 


together. All these things help to make fishing 
profitable.’ 


But such a case does not concern those we were 


speaking of—those whoare content with destitution, 


‘ Besides,’ said Ella, ‘ they help farming,-which is|}when they might have comfort.’ 


of as much importance to us as the fishing. Corn 
from abroad is so dear, that we should be little bet- 
ter off than before, if farmer Duff did not grow more 
than Murdoch once did.’ 


The widow looked on her children and sighed. 
‘ Nay,’ said Ella, smiling, ‘there is no need for 


you tosigh. You might carry your bairns to Inve- 
rary, and match them with the duke’s, and not a 


‘'The people in the other islands and in Lorn want|stronger, or fairer, or more innocent would you find 
all they can grow as much as we,’ replied Katie,/among them all.’ . 


‘ for their fishery grows with ours. Meat and ban- 
nocks are as dear in all the countries round as they 
were here last year.’ : 

‘Then we may thank farmer Duff for all the pains 


* May it please Providence to keep them so!’ - 
‘ Why should you fear? You have comfort about 
you, and a prospectof abundance. Keep your tears 
for a darker day, if there be such in the years to 


he has taken with the soil of his fields and the stock|come.’ 


of his pastures. He reaps just double what he reap- 
ed fifteen years ago.’ 

‘And so he had need, for there are more than 
double the number of mouths to feed. Besides the 
strangers that have come to settle, look at the fami- 
Hes that have grown up. Where Mr. Callum used 
to spend a few Gays now and then, there is Mary 
Duff's husband and her five bairns; then there are 
your nine, Ella—how your household is increased !" 

‘There lies one brother under the gray stone, 
said Ella, ‘and Ronald seeks his bannocks else- 
where ; but there is Fergus’s tribe as well as my 
own; and setting one against Murdoch's son that 
died, and another against his daughter that went off 
with the soldier, there is still more than double the 
number by far.’ 

‘ Even supposing,’ added Katie, ‘ that Murdoch's 
daughter does not come back upon her father with 
her children, which [ have heard is likely. But, 
Ella, Duff's farm ought to yield double and double 
for@ver, if it is to go on to feed us, for our children 
will marry and have their little tribes as we have 
If you and I live to be like many grandmothers in 
these islands, we shall see our twenty or thirty 
grand-children, and perhaps our eighty or ninety 
great-grand-children.’ ‘ 

‘And then,’ replied Ella,‘ may God keep us from 
the poverty that weighs on such! May we never 
see our strong men wasting on shell-fish and weeds, 
and our aged people dropping cold and hungry into 
their’ deathbeds, and our young mothers tending 
their sickly infants, knowing that food and warmth 


‘ Every day is dark to me now,’ thought the wid- 
ow; but she kept down a feeling that seemed un- 
grateful. Ella went on, anxious tu cheer her. 

*] watched your little Hugh this morning, as he 
ind my younger ones were playing on the sands, 
and I thought he looked as if he was made to carry 
his own way through the world. You should haye 
seen him managing the dragging of the pool with the 
ragged net Angus gave the children. You would 
have thought he had been to the station to take a 
lesson of the superintendent, by his direction of the 
rest.’ 

* Aye, I am afraid he is overbearing,’ replied the 
mother. 

‘Not at all; only spirited. If you keep him in- 
nocent with such a spirit as he has, he may be any- 
thing ; he may be like Ronald himself, who is so 
fond of him. O, he is notoverbearing. I saw him 
let go the net the moment little Bessie was fright- 
ened at your dog that jumped upon her; and he 
carried her through the water that was too deep for 
her to wade, as soon as ever she began to cry for 
me. Now I think of it, Ronald did take him to the 
station once, surely.’ 

‘Yes; not very long ago, the last time he was 
here ; and Hugh saw the superintendent as you sup- 
pose, and has been full of imitation of all that he 
saw ever since.’ 

‘He may be superintendent himself some day or 
other, Katie. But does not he love Ronald very 
much ?” 





‘ Very much; as he ought to do.’ 


“e 


little deserve. ‘To think that we cannot enjoy a 
plentiful season in peace and thankfulness, but that 
some must injure, and others complain! These are 
times when we should leave it to the osprey to fol- 
low a prey, and to the summer storms to murmur. 
Hark! there is Angus’s step outside; and time it 
is, for it cannot be far from midnight.’ 
The widow invited Angus in to warm himself by 
her now bright fire ; but it was time for rest. Ken- 
neth had gone home an hour before.’ 
‘He would find supper on the board,’ said Ella; 
‘and now, Angus, you will be glad to do the 
same.’ 
Katie promised the nets within three days; and 
as soon as she had closed the door behind her guests, 
sat down again for one other hour to help the fulfil- 
ment of her promise, and then slept all the better 
for having watched till the wind went down. 


* CHAPTER IIL. 
KINDRED NOT KINDNESS. 


It was not very long before Ella’s fears on ac- 
count of her brother Fergus were in part realized, 
though the evil day was deferred by an arrangement 
offered by Angus and eagerly accepted by his 
brother-in-law. The herring fishery being peculiar- 
ly abundant this year, Angus wanted more help on 
board his vessel; and as it was expected that the 
cod would be plentiful in proportion, Angus might 
in his turn assist Fergus, when the herring shoals 
were past, and the cod which follow to make prey 
of them should become the chief objeet of the fish- 
ery. Fergus labored from July to October for a 
certain share of the herring produce ; and Angus 
was to go out with Fergus in all the intervals of his 
coasting trips during the late autumn and winter. 
While Fergus was on board Angus’s vessel, all went 
well; for Angus had no enemies. He might spread 
his nets to dry on the beach, and his youngest child 
was guard enough to set over them. He never left 
his fish on board all night, while he was at home, 
thinking it wrong to put such a temptation to theft 
in the way of any one; but if he had, no harm 
would have been done out of malice to himself, as 
was too frequently the practice in this fishery. 

Poor Fergus was not so secure, as he had found 
before and was destined to find again. Like most 
men of hasty tempers, who are besides — to 
care, he had enemies among those who id not 
know how to make allowance for him, and were not 
disposed to forgive harsh expressions which the of- 
fender was apt to forget that he had used. Dan, easy 
and content as he seemed to be, had the selfishness 
common to lazy peop!e ; and there is no more invet- 
erate enemy to good-will than selfishness. Dan 
was not, like many of his countrymen, ready with 
his oaths and his cudgel at a moments warning, if 





oved by the little ones as, * 










































































































































anything went amiss; but Dan could drawl out the 


effect tpon an irritable person, and show that he 
enjoyed it; and having thas encouraged a quariel, 
in which he did not give his adversary te satisfac- 
tion of bearing lis share heartily, he letitdrop; but 
had no objéction to see it carried on by somebody 
else. He amused himself with watching what befe! 


Fergus, and with laughing at every little distress 


which arose subsequent to a certain dispute which 
had once occurred between them. He did no harm 
with his own hands, but people knew that he did 
not object to seeing it done; and such sympathy 
affords great advantage to the doers of mischief. 
Among these was 


and very often by express will. Rob had never felt 
at ease with Ella or any of the family since the day 
of his upsetting the boat; though there was never 
a look or word from any of them which could have 


made him uncomfortable, if his own consciousness 


had not. He was always ready to suppose offence, 
and found no difficulty in creating it where he was 
not liked, and only tolerated on faccount of long 
neighborhood and distant relationship. He kept out 
of Ella's way, fur he was mightily afraid ofher. He 
hated Angus, having been formerly taught by his 
father that Angus was a traitor who intended to 
supplant him, and the impression remained on his 
stupid mind long after the cause had been removed. 
Ronald was out of his way entirely ; and Fergus 
was therefore the only one exposed to his poor spite, 
while he was the one least able to disregardit. The 
time had been when Fergus would have scorned the 
idea of being moved by anything Rob could say ; 
but Fergus was more easily moved than formerly 
and it stung him to hear Rob predict, as le lounged 
on the shore, that the wind would be contrary when 
Fergus wished it fair; to be met on his return from 
an unsuccessful expedition with the news that every 
body else had caught a vast deal of fish; and, above 
all, to see the enemy fretting the children into a 
passion, which was a frequent pastime of Rob’s 
when he had nothing better todo. Out of these pro- 
vocations arose quarrels ; and out of quarrels, Rob’s 
desire of revenge ; a desire which he could gratify 
only in a small way as long as Fergus worked fo: 
his brother-in-law. Rob asked several times for the 
loan of Fergus’s boat during the herring season ; 
and as he made the request in his father’s name, it 
was not refused; but when it was found that the 
boat received some injury each time, Fergus very 
reasonably desired Rob to repair the mischief as often 
as he caused it. Being too lazy to do this, the loan 
was denied to him, and then he made bold to use 
the boat without leave when he knew that Fergus 
was absent; and the exclamations of the childrén 
having brought theis mother out to see what was the 
matter, the ill-will was not lessened by the addition 
ofa woman's tongue. No terms were kept afler the 
railing bout between Rob and Janet on the sands: 
they regarded and acted towards each other as ene- 
mies from that day forward. 

Angus offered Fergus a benefit, as he called it, to 
finish off the season with: that is, all the fish caught 
in the last trip were to be Fergus’s ; and to the win- 
nings of this trip he looked for the means of finally 
making ap his rent, and of improving the clothing 
of the Shildren before the winter. The signs of the 
weather were anxiously watched by himself and his 
family, the nets were carefully repaired, the casks 
looked to, more satt brought in from the station, and 
every preparation completed the evening before. 
when the nets and stores were carried on board, and 
all made ready for starting at dawn. It was a misty 
morning, such as would not have tempted eithe: 
Janet or Ella abroad if this had been any other trip 
than the last of the season ; but as it was, they at- 
tended their husbands down to the shore, with their 
children flocking about them. As it was too foggy 
to let them see the vessel at fifty yards distance 
from the beach, they presently returned, walking 
so slowly, that before they reached home the mists 
had partly dispersed at the appearance of the rising 
sun, and opened a prospect along the shore. 

‘ There’s Rob turning the point,’ cried one of the 
little ones. 

‘ Rob at this time of the morning? Impossible !’ 
said Ella. ‘ They that have no more to do than he 
are not stirring soearly. Itis he, however. Look, 
Janet, how he peeps at us from behind the rock! } 
will go and speak with him, for he has no quarre] 
with me, and I do not forget we are cousins.’ 

It was not so easy, however, tocatch him. When 
he saw Ella approaching, he withdrew from sight ; 


| 


most provoking things imaginable, and enjoy theirjhave reached without exercising more activity than 


Rob Mardoch, a doer of mischieff 
by nature as some said,—at all events by habit, 


ed; and beside him was Dan, also asleep. 
saying. 
bright noon, Rob; so come and take an oar with 


over him. 
or any where but at his elbow. 


ye 


up atnong the rocks, on a path which he could not 


was his wont. 
‘{ believe the man thinks,’ said Ella to herself. 


he flees me as a fowl] flees the hawk. 


from war, ought to live in peace.’ 
Where enmity once creeps in, it is difficult t 
preserve peace with any of the parties concerned 


offended at her having sought him ; and it was witl 


mere Ftp 
mischief when it separates two families, and that nc 
advantage can arise from its involving a third. 


running to their mother, crying— 

‘ The boat! the boat! She is warping into the bay 
Father will be on shore presently.’ 

‘It cannot be our boat!’ said Ella, turning pale 
however, as she spoke. 
tion boats.’ 

} 


i 


band’s vesse 
four days hence, as she had expected. 


Her only 


sed to wait for tidings. 
dren not to go out and tell Janet, who, being busy 
within 


boat was lying, obtained a hasty leave to use it and 
help to launch it, seized the oars and pushed off, 
and tvas presently alongside her husband's vessel 
Fergus was already half over the side, ready to 
jump down to his sister, and impatient to gain 
the shore, while Angus in vain attempted to hold 
him back. 

‘Push off, Ella!’ cried Angus. 
near till | bring him to reason. 
Seeing that her husband and brother were both 
safe, Ella repressed her anxiety to know what had 


‘Do not come 


Mergus’s reach. Ue threw himself back into the 
vessel, and trod the little deck like one in a tower- 
ing passion, 

‘My husband! my brother!’ cried Ella, in atone 
which reached the hearts of both,‘ you have not 
quarrelled ?’ 
*O no! nor ever shall,’ said Angus, laying 
his hand on Fergus’s shoulder, ‘ and least of all this 
day.’ 

Do you think I could fall out with Angus?’ 
said Fergus. ‘No! [must be sunk indeed before 
[ could do that. It is he who has kept me from ruin 
till now, and it isshe who would make me think | 
am not ruined to-day.’ 

Ruined !—The truth was soon told. Fergus’s nets 
were destroyed. They had been safe the night be- 
fore. This morning, when he was preparing tc 
throw them, he found them cut almost to shreds. 
If he had had money to buy more, they could not 
be provided in time. The season was over ; his 
benefit was lost; and with it went all hopes of 
making up his rent by the day it would become due, 
and of supplying the additions he had proposed to 
the comforts of his little ones. 

Ella’s suspicions lighted upon Rob even befor« 
she heard Fergus declare that it. could be nobody 
else. A sudden thought having struck her, she 
came alongside once more, and having communica- 
ted with her husband in a tone which Fergus could 
not overhear, she again departed, shaping her course 
for Murdoch's dwelling. 

Rob was lying on the beach asleep, as she expect- 
If they 
had been awake, they would not have seen Angus's 
vessel, which was now behind the point to their 
right. Ella stepped on shore and wakened Rob, 


‘I see you have no business of your own this 


’ 


me 
Rob started up when he saw who was standing 
He wished his tall cousin far over seas, 


‘Ask Dan,’ said he. 


‘Dan! here ’s my cousin 
Ella wants a ttip. 


Take an oar with her, will 


‘No,’ replied Ella. ‘ Let Dan finish his dream.’ 


*as Mr. Callum used to do, that Iam a witch, for 
If 1 could but 
win his ear for half an hour, there might be an end 
of this ill-wiil between him and Fergus, which is a 
scandal to relations, and to those who, living fa 


After having missed Rob, Ella found that Janet was 
some difficulty that she brought her sister-in-law to 


e that a quarrel has done quite enough 


Before many hours had elapsed, the children came 


‘It must be one of the sta- 


A glance showed ber that it was indeed her hus- 
coming in already, instead of three or 


way of accounting for this quick return was by sup- 
posing that some accident had happened on board. 
The wind was contrary, so that it must be sometime 
before the crew could land, and Ella was not dispo- 
She commanded her chil- 


s, might not know of the return; and 
jthen went down to the place where Murdoch's old 


happened, and by one vigorous pull shot off out of 


‘it is you that I want, and that this momen}, 
said Ella, -pointing his way to the boat, toward, 
which Rob shuffled unwillingly, like a school-bo, 
going in search of the rod with which he is to tg 
whipped. 

Instead of giving him an oar, Ella took both 
and as he sat opposite to her with nothing to do, he 
felt very silly, and this feeling was a bad prepara. 
tion for what was to follow. When they were fair. 
ly beyond the breakers, Ellarested on her oars, and, 
looking her companion full in the face, asked hin 
-‘where he had passed the previous night. Rob look. 
ed up to the sky, back to the shore, and around 
upon the waters, and then scratching his head. 
asked, 

‘ What was that ye said, cousin Ella ?’ 

‘| You heard what I said.’ 
‘ Well; where should I have passed the night ”’ 
‘That is for you to answer. | ask again where 
you were when the moon set last night?’ 
‘| Rob shuffled in his talk as well as in his gait. He 
told how he oftentimes spent his time on the rocks 
vather than bear the smell of putrid fish under his 
father’s roof; and how Meg had foretold a bad night, 
and it turned out fine ; and many other things tha 
had nothing to do with Ella’s question. She let 
him go on till, by turning the point, they came in 
sight of the Flora standing south-west. She directed 
his attention to it, Saying that the Flora was her 
object. Rob swore a deep oath and demanded to be 
set on shore again, cursing himself for having come 
without knowing whither he was to be taken 
Ella’s steady eye was still upon him when she 
asked the reason for this sudden hosror of meeting 
his cousins and boarding their boat; adding, 
‘{ fancy it is not so very long since you were on 
board the Flora of your own accord.’ 
Rob had sense enough to see that he only betray- 
ed himself by showing eagerness to get back, and 
therefore held his peace till they approached the 
Flora, when he hailed Angus, requesting him to 
help Ella on board; and then said to his compan 
ion, 
‘I'll take the boat straight back with pleasure, 
cousin, with your thanks, I suppose, to Duncan 
Hogg for the use of it.’ 
‘ Not yet,’ said Ella; ‘I have more to say to you. 
Now, Rob, tell me honestly whether you were at 
home all last night, and here the mischief may end: 
but if you will not give an account to us, you must 
to the magistrate atthe station. If you are innocent, 
you can have no objection to clear yourself; if you 
are guilty, depend upon it you will meet with more 
tmercy from your cousins than from a stranger who 
comes to execute justice ?’ 
‘ As sure as ever anything happens, you always 
suspect me,’ muttered Rob. ‘ Wiat care I what 
happens to Fergus, or what he makes of his bene- 
fit ?’ 
*O then, you know what has happened,’ observed 
Ella, ‘ and yet [ have not told you.’ : 
Rob, finding that he only gave new occasion of 
suspicion by every thing he said, took refuge in sul- 
len silence, got on board at Ella’s command, and 
sat immovably looking at the sea as they steered 
for Islay, having fastened the little boat to the stern 
of the Flora. 
Rob’s courage or obstinacy failed him when the 
station became visible, the white house of Mr. 
M’Kenzie, the magistrate, appearing at some little 
distance above and behind the pier, the cooperage, 
the curing house and the village. Ella, who watch- 
ed an opportunity of saving the culprit from a pub- 
lic exposure, was by his side the moment he show- 
ed dn inclination to speak. 
‘If ye will only just say ye are willing to make 
reparation and will never play such an unkind prank 
again,’ said she, ‘I will intercede with Fergus to 
forgive you.’ 
‘ What may be the cost of the nets ?’ 
‘ More than you can make up without hard work ; 
but it may be made up; and I would fain set ye 
home, Rob, without having seen the magistrate’s 
face.’ . 
Rob muttered that he did not see why he siipuld 
be brought to justice more than others that did the 
same trick. It was but a prank; and when they 
were boys and no magistrate within reach, nobody 
talked of justice.—Ella reminded him that Mr. Cal- 
lum had united all the offices of law and justice in 
his own person when the island was ifthabited by 
few except themselves ; but that circumstances had 
now changed, and relations multiplied, and that pro- 
perty must be protected from the player of pranks 
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and when she turned the point, he was already high 
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* Meg is stouter than I at the oar,’ pleaded Rob. 


as well as from the thief. 
Fergus, touched by the kindness of his brother 
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and sister, controlled his passion, and received Rob's 
submission with more grace than it was tendered 
with, agreeing to take compensation asthe offender 


should be able to give it, provided nets could be ob-}those few had immediate resources. 


tained at the station on promise of future payment. 


CHAPTER IV. 


LOOKING BEFORE AND AFTER. 


None of the party left the station without having 
seen the face of the magistrate. He was in the 
store-house when Fergus went to make his applica- 
tion for nets. 

‘What makes you want so many feet of netting 
at once?’ asked Mr. Mackenzie; ‘and in such a 
hurry too. I hope yours have not been destroyed ? 

‘ Indeed but they have, your honor; and another 
such loss would destroy me.’ 

‘The law must be put in force in its utmost rig- 
or, declared the magistrate ;—whereupon Rob hast- 
ily withdrew to the cooperage, where he might be 
out of sight. ‘ Scarcely a day passes, continued 
Mr. Mackenzie, ‘ without information of some act 
of violence or another. How do you suppose this 
happens, Mr. Angus?’ 

‘ Through jealousy, | believe, sir. 
hear of thefts 4 

‘TI beg your pardon, Mr. Angus. | have had sev- 
eral complaints within a few days of depredations on 
the fishing grounds in the lochs where the cod are 
just showing themselves.’ 

‘JT rather think even these thefts must arise from 
revenge more than from a desire of gain ; for there 
is or ought to be no want at present through the whole 
extent of the fishery. Some, like my brother Fer- 
gus, are reduced to difficulty by the destruction of 
their implements; but in sucha season as this, 
there can be no absolute distress for any who are 
willing to work.’ 

‘I scarcely know which is the most painful, re- 


We seldom 





plied the magistrate ; ‘to see men snatching bread|is 


out of one another's mouths through jealousy and 
spite, or under the impulse of pressing want. The 
worst of it is, the last usually follows the first. ‘This 
enemy of your brother's, who has been injuring him 
now without a pretence, may plead starvation in 
excuse for some other act of viplence hereafter.’ 

‘I trust you are mistaken, sir,’ replied Angus. 
‘] trust the miseries of poverty that | have seen 
elsewhere are far from cur shores.’ 

‘The fitst sign of their approach, Angus, is when 
men begin to fancy their interests opposed to each 
other,—which the interests of men in society can 
never be. Fair competition leads to the improve- 
ment of the state of all; but the jealousy which 
tempts to injure any interest whatever is the infalli- 
ble token that distress is at hand. You have seen 
enough of the world to know this to be a general 
truth, Angus. Why do you dispute it in the present 
case 7° 

‘Perhaps my own interest in the issue blinds me, 
returned Angus. ‘I have seen enough in other 
countries of what you describe to make me melan- 
choly when I witness men pulling one another's 
fortunes to pieces instead of building up the pros- 


perity of the whole by laboring together at that of 


every part. Whether I hear of different classes in 
a commercjal country petitioning for impediments 
to be thrown in one another's way, or sev (as | saw 
in Canada) jealous neighbors levelling onganother’s 
fences in the dark, or laying siege to them in the 
day-time, I feel sure that destruction is ready to step 
in and beggar them all, whether it be in the shape 
of a prohibitory duty imposed by government, or of 
wild cattle that come to trample down the corn on 
which the quarrellers depend.’ 

‘ You once told us of some who united to make 
a road,’ said Ella, who had now joined her husband 
‘ That was wiser than pulling down fences.’ 

‘ Where all helped to give each other the fair ad- 
vantage of a road,’ replied her husband, ‘a flourish- 
ing settlement presently arose among the fertile 
fields. Where the fences were levelled, there was 


an appetite which the most ample harvests could 


tancy a lower, though | do not ask you to receive 1! 
as fact. This letting in of wild cattle to trample the 
corn took place when but few wanted to be fed, and 
If, instead of 
this act of folly, the perpetrators had waited til] 
hundreds and thousands were in expectation, with 


not satisfy, and had set fire to the produce at the 
very season when it was most wanted, under the 
idea of vexing the holders of the land, what would 
you say then?’ 

‘ There is nothing to be said, sir, but that such 
would be an act of mere madness,—too evidently 
madness to be committed by more than an individ- 
ual, and that individual an escaped maniac.’ 

“The school of ignorance is the innermost court 
of Bedlam,’ replied Mr. Mackenzie; ‘and while 
there are any patients remaining in it, it is possible 
that corn-stacks may be burned by discontented 
people with the notion of revenging the wrongs o 
the starving. But I put it only as a possibility, you 
know.—Can it be Angus, that you do not see the 
tendency of the acts of violence that are disturbing 
this very district? Do you not see distress and ruin 
in full prospect if they are not checked, and if, more- 
over, the temper of the people be not directly revers- 
ed ?’ 

* Our resources are so improved that | would fain 
hope the best; and yet our numbers increase in full 


our capital.’ 

‘I think not indeed. I| have been visiting every 
station on the cosst and in the islands, agg I find the 
same state of things rp. eo guste prosperity so 
unusual in these districts, that the people think their 
fortunes secure for ever, while they are hastening, 
by every possible means, the approach of distress.’ 

* Lhope rap find the farms and pastures improv- 
ing with the fishery?’ observed Angus.—‘ Every- 
thing depends upon the food keeping pace with the 
employment.’ 

‘The farms are improving to the utmost that skill 
and labor can make them improve. There is the 
powerful stimulus of an increasing demand, whil 
there are increasing facilities of production. -There 
more manure, there are better implements, and 
more cattle: so that some farms produce actually 
double what they did when the fishery began.’ 
Angus shook his head, observing that this was not 
enough. 

‘They have done their begt already in the way 
f increase,’ said he. ‘* They may be improved for 
some time to come, and to a great degree ; but each 
improvement yields a less return: so that they will 
be further and further perpetually from again produe- 
ing double in ten years; and all this time the con- 
sumers are increasing at a much quicker rate.’ 

* Not double in ten years surely ?’ said Ella. 


increase faster than the produce. 
man race. 
hut of one, and two more again out of each of thos 


teen, thirty-t®va, sixty-four and so on.’ 
loch.’ 


food. 
proportien tothe increase of food, there would be me 


ed with, and may be afilicted with again. 


perpetually,’ 


inother’s means of living,’ cried Ella. 
the first duty of everybody to increase the produc 





soon no need of fences. Some who had dwelt with- 


yroportion, so that we had not need waste any of 
pro} J 


‘Certainly not; but say twenty, thirty, fifty, a 
hundred, any number of years you choose ;—still, as 
the number of people doubles itself for ever, while 
the produce of the land does not, the people must 
If corn produced 
corn without being wedded to the soil, the rate 
of increase might be the same with that of the hu- 
Then two sacks of barley might grow 


two—proceeding from one to two, four, eight, six- 
‘If capital could be made to increase in this way. 
[ see, Angus, that there could never be too many 
people in the world, or in our little world, Garve-lin a state of continual hostility, and therefore dwin- 
‘ Or if, on the other hand, human production could 


be kept down to the same rate with the production|said Ella, ‘1 suppose their numbers increase again.’ 
f our fields, we need have no fear of a deficiency of 


tion of food; and yet, here we are, cutting one 


‘ 


left without nets or lines, but the fish have made no 
stay, being alarmed by tumult; and it is but too 
probable that they will not return.’ 

‘ And all this time,’ continued Angus, ‘ these very 
quarrellers go on marrying early, and raising large 
families—that is, they. bring offspring into the world 
while they are providing as fast as possible for their 
fvivre siarvation.’ 

‘There is no need to do bere as the Romans did,’ 
said Mr. Mackenzie, ‘ and as many other nations 
have done—no need to offer bounties for the in- 
crease of population.’ 

‘ 1 think noi indeed,’ said Ella. ‘It seemsa thing 
to be checked, rather than encouraged.’ 

‘ All depends on time and circumstances, Ella. 
When Noah and his little tribe stepped out of the 
ark into a desolated world, the great object was to 
increase the number of beings, who might gather 
and enjoy the fruits which the earth yielded, in an 
abundance overpowering to the few whe were there 
to consume. And the case is the same with every 
infant nation which is not savage.’ 

‘Savages do not value or subsist upon the fruits 
of the earth so much as upon the beasts of the field,’ 
said Ella :—‘ at least, so Angus told me of those who 
have retreated from before us in America.’ 

* Savages care fer little beyond supplying the press- 
ing wants of the moment,’ replied Angus. ‘ They 
make no savings ; they have no capital; and their 
children die off as fast as poverty and disease can 
drive them out of the world. There is no growth 
of either capital or population among savages.’ 

‘ Those have indeed a poor hance for life and 
health,’ said Mr. Mackenzie, ‘ whose parents feed at 
the beston raw roots and berries, who sometimes 
keep themselves alive by swallowing grubs and 
worms, and at other times fast for a week together. 
Shrunk, deformed, and weakly themselves, their off- 
spring are l.ttle likely to survive a scarcity, even if 
it were possible to rear them under the most favora- 
ble circumstances.’ 

‘ It is absurd,’ sar] Angus, ‘to doubt the rate at 
which the human race increases on account of the 
leerease of numbers among savages. The whole 
question is concerning the proportion which capital 
and population bear to each other ; and it cannot 
therefore be tried where no capital exists.’ 

*] suppose,’ observed Ella, ‘ that flocks and herds 
are the first capital which a tribe possesses in any 
large quantity. How do numbers increase among 
people who seek pasture but do not till the ground :’ 
‘Such tribes are mostynumerous where pastuges 
ire fine, and weak where the natural produce of the 
earth is scanty. But each continues a tribe, and 
cannot beceme a nation while following a pastoral 
life. Their flacks cannot multiply beyond a certain 
point unless the food of the flocks is increased ; and 
they who subsist upon the flocks cannot, in like 
manner, multiply beyond a certain point, unless the 
flocks on which they feed are multiplied.’ 

‘ But they not only do not increase,’ observed Mr. 
Mackenzie, ‘ they are lessened perpetually by one 
or another of the unfortunate accidents to which 
their condition subjects them. Pastoral tribes are 
particularly prone to war. Instead of keeping pos- 
session of a'certain territory on which they always 
dwell, they rove about from one tract of country to 
nother, leaving undefended some which they eall 
their own ;—another tribe takes possession ; and™ 
then ecmes a struggle and a destructive war, which 
reduces their numbers. Many of these tribes live 


dle away.’ 
‘ But when they begin to settle and till the ground,’ 


‘Yes ; the Jews, after they were established in 


If the number of producers increased only in}Canaan, became an agricultural nation, and multi- 


plied very rapidly. It was made, both by their laws 


distress of the kind our islands were formerly afflict-|and customs, a point of duty to marry and to marry 
But no-|young ; and when the check of war was removed, 
body thinks of establishing such a proportion ; and|their small territory became very thickly peopled.’ 
in the meanwhile, food is yielded, though in larger 
quantities, in less and less proportions, while the|Ella, ‘that the bounty on population was offered 
eaters go on doubling and doubling their numbersjamong the Romans.’ 


‘ ] suppose it was to repair the waste of war,’ said 


‘ Not only from this cause,’ replied Mr. Mackenzie, 


‘ Then, to be sure, it is maduess to destroy one} but to repair the breaches made in other ways. In 
‘ It seems|the early days of Rome, the population was tc o large 
-\for the capital in intervals of peace, as appears from 


the law of their king Romulus, that no child should 


in them lay under the sod, hunger having cut short|another’s nets to pieees, and driving the fish away|be exposed to die in the desert before three years of 


their days, and others were gone in search of food 
leaving their fields to grow into a wilderness once 
more.’ 

‘ Theirs was indeed the lowest degree of folly that 
can |e conceived.’ 

‘Not quite,’ observed Mr. Mackenzie 
» 


> i eal 


jon which we depend for our subsistence !' 
‘You do not wonder now,’ said Mr. Mackenzie 


ace-—a pro if 


i that it had been the previous practice 
,jto expose children under that age. In after times 


‘at my grief for the ignorance of the people, and my|—in the days of Roman glory—the population was 


disgust at the quarre]s that have such consequences |apt to decrease, even in times of peace, from the 
[ assure you the season is actually lost in sete offfaults in the 


distribution of property. The land 





ithe northern lochs ; for; not only are some ficher 


had fallen into the hands of a few great proprietors, 






























































































































and was not tilled by free labor. Swarms of slaves 
were brought in from all conquered countries, and 
they alone were employed where free labor should 
have claimed a share of labor and reward ; and there 
was therefore no subsistence for a middling and 
lower class of free people. Their numbers dwindled 
so as to alarm their rulers and give occasion to ex- 

ress laws for the encouragement S eyes. If, 
instead of passing laws to promote early marriages, 
and offering privileges to those who had a certain 
number of children, the Roman emperors had allow- 
ed liberty to the people they governed to labor and 
subsist, there would have been no complaint of a 
deficiency of numbers, but rather an inquiry, as 
there is among us, how all that are born are to be 


fed ?’ 


‘ But do you mean, sir,’ said Angus, ‘that there 
were not children born to the lower classes of the 
Romans, or that they were born and died through 


want ?’ 


‘ Multitudes that were born died immediately, 
from being exposed ; and besides this, marriage was 


less practised during these ages of the Roman em- 
pire than among the same number of people in any 
other country.’ : 
‘ The laws were not of much use then.’ 
‘ And how can we wonder, when it was actually 


the custom to give away corn gratis to thousands 


upon thousands who had no means of earning it ! 

What inducement has a man to marry, when he 

must either expose his children, or see them die at 

home, or take 

for them? The lawg, if they acted atall, would not 

act upon these large classes, but upon those of a 
higher rank, who would marry if there were no law.’ 

‘If in any country,’ observed Ella, ‘ there are n 
laws to encourage or to check marriage, it seems as 
if that country ought to afford a fair example of the 
natural increase of numbers.’ a 

‘ Nay,’ said her husband, ‘ human laws have little 
influence in this case, while the natural laws which 
segulate the production of life and of capital are sel- 
dom suffered to act unchecked. Leave the people 
of any country as free as you please, to marry or not 
as they like, still, if capital is controlled in any way, 
the gopeeton is controlled also.’ 

, ere then,’ inquired Ella, ‘ does capital act 
the most freely ? Where in the world may we see 
an example of the natural proportions in which men 
and subsistence increase ?’ 

‘ There has never been an age or country known,’ 
replied Mr. Mackenzie, ‘ where at once the people 
have been so intelligent, théir manners so pure, and 
their resources so abundant, as to givé the principle 
of increase an unobstructed trial. Savage life will 
not do, because the people are not intelligent. Co- 
lonies will not do, because they are not free from 
vicious customs. An old empire will not do, because 
the means of subsistence are restricted.’ 

‘A new colony of free and intelligent people in a 
fertile country affords the nearest approach to a fair 
trial,’ observed Angus. ‘In some of the best settle- 
ments I saw in America, the increase of capital and 
of people went on at a rate that would scarcely be 
believed in an old country.’ 

‘ And that of the people the fastest, I suppose 2’ 

‘Of course : but still capital was far a-head, 
though the population is gaining upon it every year. 
When the people first went they head nothing but 
capital—all means of production and no consumers 
but themselves. They raised corn in the same 
quantity from certain fields every year. There was 
too much corn at first in one field for a hundred 
mouths ; but this hundred became two, four, eight, 
sixteen hundred, and so on, till more and more land 
was tilled, the people still spreading over’ it, and 
multiplying perpetually.’ 

* And when all is tilled, and they still multiply,’ 
said-Ella, ‘ they must improve their land more and 
more. 

3 And still,’ said Angus, ‘ the produce will fall be- 
hind more and more, as every improvement, every 
outlay of capital yields a less return. Then they 
will be in the condition of an old country, like Eng- 
land, where many are but half fed, where many 
prudent determine not to marry, and where the im- 
prudent must see their children pine in hunger, or 
waste under disease till they are ready to be carried 
off by the first attack of illness.’ 

Bes May this never be the case in Garveloch!’ cried 

a. 

‘ The more waste of capital there is,’ said Mr. 
Mackenzie, ‘ the sooner will that day come.’ 

‘ But our islands are now in the state of a new 
colony, like that Angus was speaking of,’ said Ella. 
‘ Want must be far from us at present.’ 





1is chance of a gratuitous dole of food 


‘Except that we have not a fertile soil or a good 
climate,’ replied her husband. ‘ It is true we do not 
depend entirely on corn ;—we had not need, for our 
home supply can never be large. We have the re- 
source of fish, but it is so precarious a resource, that 
we ought to keep some means of subsistence in re- 
serve. Ifthe herrings should desert us for a season 
or two, and the harvest fail, some of us must starve, 
or all be half-starved, unless we have a stock in 
reserve.’ 

‘ Poor Fergus |’ exclaimed Ella. ‘ No wonder he 
was grieved and angry this morning! Five children, 
and no capital stored up! He may well watch the 
seasons, and tremble at a storm.’ 

‘Tam sorry, observed Mr. Mackenzie, ‘ that he 
will not give up the name of the offender who has 
injured him. It is necessary to the public safety 
that this wanton destruction of property should be 
put an end to; and I give it in charge to you, An- 
gus, to see that full compensation is made, or that 
the culprit is delivered into my hands to be made an 
example of. If it had been generally known that | 
am here to administer the oe. I would not have 
yielded this much : but as I have only ‘eg arrived, 
ind am but beginning to make known the law, | do 
not insist on an information being laid this time. 
Henceforward | always shall ; for connivance at an 
offence is itself an offence.’ 


CHAPTER V. 
MORE HASTE THAN GOOD SPEED. 


Fergus meanwhile was consulting Ronald as to 
the best mode in which Rob's labor could be applied 
towards repairing the damage he had caused. He 
was too stupid and awkward to be intrusted with 
any occupation in which he would not be overlook- 
ed by some more competent person; and Ronald 
knew, though he did not say so, that there would 
be perpetual danger of a quarrel if Rob became Fer- 
gus’s assistant in fishing. Ronald, therefore, kindly 
offered to give Rob some inferior employment about 
the cooperage, providing for his support out of his 
wages, and paying the rest over to Fergus till the 
whole debt should be cleared. Rob, to whom all 
labor was disagreeable alike, sulkily consented, and 
swore at himself and everybody else when he saw 
the Flora clear out from the little harbor, and leaVe 
him behind to repair by the labor of weeks and 
months the mischief he had done in two short hours, 
He had not only the cost of the nets to pay, but the 
amount which Fergus would have cleared by the 
benefit he was now prevented from taking. 

While he was involuntarily saving during this 
winter, his neighbors in Garveloch were going on 
as variously as might be expected from the differ- 
ence in their knowledge, in their desires, and in 
their habits. The company was prosperous in a very 
high degree, and so, theretore, might their laborers 
of every rank have been ; but in this society, as in 
all, some were wise and some were foolish; some 
provided for a time of darkness, and some did not. 
None were more provident than Angus and Ella, 
or provident in a wiser manner. Seeing so clearly 
as they did the importance of an increase of capital 
in a society which was adding to its numbers every 
day, they reflected and consulted much on the modes 
and rates of increase of capital differently applied, 
and saw that the interest of the Company, and of 
every individual employed by it, was one and the 
same. Since capital grows from savings only, there 
seemed no hope thit that of the Company should 
keep pace with the demands upon it: but something 
might be done by increasing the value of the capital, 
—by making it secure, by lessening the attendant 
expenses, by using every possible method of making 
production easy and rapid. If all the corn that was 
raised in the islands had been used for seed-corn, 
instead of nine-tenths of it being eaten ; if all the 
fish had been turned into its market-price on the 
spot, without any expense of curing, packing, and 
conveying, this capital would still have doubled it- 
self much more slowly than the number of people 
who were to subsist upon it ; and when their sub- 
sistence and all attendant expenses were subtracted, 
the process becatne much slower. Yet it was a fa- 
vorable time and a favorable set of circumstances for 
capital to growin. The property was secure, being 
under the protection of law well administered, and 
under the management of a united body of direc- 
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different stations being advantageous, and the re. 
quired apparatus very simple. Production was at 
the same time easy ; for the herrings came regularly, 
and the seasons had thus far been favorable. Here, 
then, capital might grow, if ever or anywhere ; and 
it did grow ; but the demands upon it grew still 
faster ; and therefore Angus and Ella guarded the 
capital of their —— as if it had been their own, 
while they added to their private store as fast as was 
consistent with a due enjoyment of the fruits of their 
labor. Though they had nine children, they were 
at present in more favorable circumstances for say- 
ing than some of their neighbors who had few or 
none. Dan and his Noreen, for instance, saved no- 
thing : how should they, when their hutscarcely pro- 
tected them from the rain and snow, or their clothing 
from the chilling winds,—when there was not even 
the slightest preparation made for the tender little 
one that was soon to come into their charge? There 
can be no saving expected from those whose com- 
monest wants are notsupplied. The Murdochs were 
in nearly as poor a condition ; and since they had 
never managed to avoid sinking, even in their best 
days, it was scarcely likely that they should now. 
Fergus toiled and toiled, and just continued to keep 
his place in the little society, but he could do no 
more. ‘The consumption of his family just equalled 
the supply afforded by his labor, so that he could 
not, with all his efforts, set apart anything to begin 
saving upon. His nest-egg (whenever he thought, 
he had one) had always disappeared before the ie 
was out. There was nothing for it, but loping that 
good seasons and full employment would last till his 
boys’ labor should more than equal their consump- 
tion, and should not only release him from the charge 
of their maintenance, but assist in the support of the 
little ones, who must be nearly helpless for years to 
come. 

If this society had been constituted like that of 
Rome, of which we have spoken, there would have 
been little or no saving, and therefore no provision 
for an increase in the number of its members. 
Where society is composed of a few very rich peo- 
ple and a multitude “a poor, the least saving of 
allis made. The rich only can save in such a case, 
and they do not perceive a sufficient motive for do- 
ing so. They reckon on being always rich, and do 
not see why they should not enjoy their wealth to 
the utmost, year by year. “Where society is com- 
posed of a few moderately rich and many sufficiently 
supplied with necessaries, there is a much better 
chance of an accumulation of capital, since the ma- 
jority of the people have then a hope of raising their 
children to the rank of the moderately rich. They 
are free from the recklessness of the miserably poor, 
and from the thoughtless extravagance of the pos- 
sessors of overgrown wealth. To this middling class 
belonged Angus, the widow Cuthbert, Ronald, and 
the Duffs ; and they therefore made the largest sav- 
ings in proportion to their earnings. Mr. Mackenzie 
spent all his income, having no children, and feel- 
ing himself provided for for life. The naval super- 
intendent, captain Forbes, a spirited young officer, 
was so far from attempting to save, that he flung his 
money about during his flying visits to the stations 
till he had none left, and barely escaped debt. But 
Duff, who was not placed beyond the danger of bad 
seasons, widow Cuthbert, and Angus, who had 
children dependent on them, and Ronald, who re- 
garded the families of Ella and Fergus with strong 
affection, had motives to save, and did their full 
share towards making the capital of the society 
grow. 

One day the next spring, Ronald appeared before 
his sister's door. 

‘Welcome, brother!’ exclaimed Ella. ‘Is_ it a 
leisure day with you? and are you come to spend 
it with us ?’ 

‘ It is a leisure day, and the last [ shall have for 
long ; and | am come to tell you why, and to con- 
sult with Angus about a little business of his. This 
is the reason that | came myself instead of sending 
Kenneth.’ 

‘I began to think you never meant to come, you 
have been so considerate in sparing Kenneth. But 
sit ye down,—aye, outside the door if you like, for 
it is a true spring day —and Angus will be up from 
the boat presently. « 

Angus was soon seen hastening to meet Ronald, 
who then told his news. Captain Forbes had arriv- 
ed at the Islay station in high spirits. A new mar- 
ket for their produce was unexpectedly opened in 
the West Indies. It was his belief that all the fish 
they could possibly prepare during the seeson would 
be insufficient to meet the sudden demand ; and he 
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how many laborers could be withdrawn from other 
mployments to aid in the a 
‘ Now is Fergus’s time,’ said Ella, ‘ for getting his 
two boys hired at the station. 
be sure ; but as so man 
services will be received, I dare say.’ 


‘ Now is Rob’s time for clearing off his debt tojher. 


Fergus,’ observed Angus ; ‘for I suppose, Ronald, 


wages will rise at the cooperage. More barrels will/ployment and seemed far from wishing that Ronald 

should go; but she kept little Hugh , 
ow is your time,|show Ronald how he was learning to help his mother 
Angus, for building the platform you were talking|in her work. 


be wanted than you can easily prepare.’ 
‘ No doubt,’ replied Ronald. ‘ 


of last year ; and | came to offer what help I can. 
I will spare Kenneth for a week now to work with 

ou; and I give you~notice that you must take 
Lina now or not at all. And if there should be any 
difficulty about the little capital wanted for the 
work, I have a few pounds which are much at your 
service. 

Angus thankfully accepted the offer of his boy’s 
help, but had no occasion to borrow money. hte 
should lose no time, he said, in erecting his platform, 
if the tidings Ronald brought should prove correct. 
Much time and labor in lading and unlading his 
vessel might be economized by the employment of 
acrane ; and he thought he could not invest his 
savings better than in making such a provision at 
the commencement of a busier season than had ever 
been known in Garveloch. 

Ella’s apprehension was that the demahd would 
be only temporary. On this head Ronald could 
give her no satisfaction, as he did not know enough 
of the circumstances to judge : but he thought that 
all who were called upon to use only their labor, or 
a small capital which yields a quick return, might 
rejoice in this sudden prosperity without any fear of 
consequences ; and even Angus’s investment of 
fixed capital would be perfectly safe. If it was 
doubtful the year before whether the erection of a 
platform and crane would not be worth while, it 
could scarcely fail*to answer now, when there was 
to be a large addition to the profits of an ordinary 
season, even if that addition should be only tempo- 
rary Angus proposed going to the spot to take mea- 
surements, and make an estimate of the expense. 

‘ If you will wait till noon is past,’ said Ella, ‘1 
can go with you. 1 must be taught your plan, An- 
gus, that 1 may answer for you when you are 
absent.’ 

Another object in this delay was to set her brother 
at liberty to go where she knew his heart was all 
this time. hile she was finishing her-.household 
business, uncle Ronald went down with some of the 
little ones to launch a tiny boat,—a present from 
Kenneth,—in one of the pools on the beach. Their 
mother heard their shouts of glee, and thought 
within herself that there were no festival days like 
those when her brother or her boy came from the 
station. 

In a few minutes the children were playing with- 
out their uncle's assistance. He had gone to -the 
widow Cuthbert’s. Katie Frankly held out her 
hand as he entered, and bade him welcome to Garve- 
loch. She was just spreading the table for dinner, 
and invited him to sit down with herself and the 
children : but when he declined, she made no cere- 
mony, but called the little ones from their play ; 
and the meal went forward as if no guest had been 
there, except that Katie conversed freely with her 
friend Ronald. , 

‘ Hugh is much grown,’ observed Ronald. ‘1 
did not know him at first when he came to see me 
land.’ 

‘ I knew you though,’ cried Hugh, ‘ and I went to 
ee whether you brought me a tub like the one you 
gave Bessie. I want a tub for my fish when | catch 
any.’ 

‘1 will make you a tub bigger than Bessie’s, and 
Kenneth shall bring it.’ 


I wish you would bring it,’ cried Hugh. ‘ You 


romised me a boat the last time you came, a long,}of a noon-time that ever was seen. 


ong while ago, and you never sent it.’ 


‘ Yes, indeed I did, Hugh, and [ thought Kenneth}man for me. 


had given it to you.’ 


Katie explained that it had been delivered safe, 
but had strangely disappeared before Hugh had seen 
it; and that as he never asked about it, she had not}father’s bidding, my darling. 


vexed him with explaining what had happened. 


* Why did not you ask me for another ?’ said Ro- 
*I do wish you would be free with me as an 


nald. 
old friend.’ 


ask a favor of you as easily as of Angus or Fergus.’ 


After a moment’s pause, Ronald told his tidings 
of the praspect of a busy season, and offered to pur-|cried they. 


They are young, tojso cheerfully round pit her children, when she 
laborers are wanted, their|heard of the approac 


before the price should rise, if she had not already a 
sufficient stock for her net-making for the year. 
Katie thankfully accepted his servicés, and looked 


ing prosperity, that Ronald 
was glad he had taken courage to come and tell 


When the meal was over, Katie took up her em- 


side her to 


By the time several subjects of mutual interest 
had been talked over, Ronald recollected that the 
hour was long past when he ought to have met An- 
gus on the beach, and he rose to go, offering to look 
in again in the evening before his departure ; to 
which Katie made no objection. 

Dinner was over at Angus’s house, but Ella, who 
guessed where her brother was, would not have him 
called.—She suspected the truth,—that he came to 
observe whether there was any chance of his win- 
ning Katie at last, and to consult his sister, in case 
of being unable to discover for himself how Katie 
felt towards him. He was rather disheartened by 
the interview. She was so frank and friendly in 
her manner that he could not believe she felt any 
of the restraint he labored under—anything more 
than the regard which she testified to his sister and 
brother. Ella could not contradict him. She was 
far from thinking the case a hopeless one ; but she 
believed that time and patience were still and would 
long be necessary. She assured her brother that 
precipitation would probably ruin all ; and that his 
best chance was in quietly waiting till he should 
have further opportunities of winning upon her. 
This determined Ronald not to speak at present, as, 
in his impatience of suspense, he had nearly resolv- 
ed to do. 

When the little party went down to the place 
where Angus proposed to erect his new building, 
several loungers gathered round to watch what was 
going to be done. Ronald was looked upon as so 
awfully learned a man, especially when using his 
rule and frowning over his calculations, that stran- 
gers,—such strangers are were in Garvelech,—did 
not venture to speak to him. They made their in- 
quiries of the children in preference. 
First came Noreen lagging along the shore in the 
gray cloak which she was supposed never to put off, 
as she had never been seen without it, winter or 
summer. Wrapt in it, and hanging over her arm, 
head downwards, was her ve eebly crying, as 
usual, and as usual disregarded ; for nothingeshort 
of a shrill scream scemed to be thought by Noreen 
worthy of attention. Her cap was nearly the same 
color as her cloak, and her hair ‘did not tend to or- 
nament her further than by helping to conceal a 
black eye. 
‘Annie, darling, and how busy you all seem! 
And you nursing the babby as if you 'd had one in 
your arms al] your days, my darling.’ 
‘1 dare not hold him as you hold yours,’ said An- 
nie. ‘ Look! the little thing's face is as black—-— 
O look ! 

‘ As black as your eye,’ cried Bessie. 
‘Is it my eye, darling? O, it's a trifle that Dan 
—_ me,—the villain,—wheg the spirits were in 
1m. 

‘ What! did Dan strike you?’ cried Annie, who 
was old enough to know that husbands and wives 
should not fall out like children. 
‘Strike me, darling! “Yes, and the babby too. 
O, you should have heard the babby bawl as loud 
as me. 

‘Is not Dan very sorry?’ asked Annie, coaxing 
the unfortunate infant. 


why should he? 


ble about now ?’ 


‘ And what's all this trouble about, jewels?” 
‘The captain is coming! the captain is coming! 


Annie was too anxious to defend her father tojty 
answer the question immediately ; so Noreen turn- 
ed round to the little ones who were jumping from|feeling of exhilaratioa excited by,what passed be- 
‘Indeed I always am,’ replied Katie. ‘I would|the Po. pe ef rock. 


Garveloch ?’ cried Noreen. ‘O Dan, up to the gen- 
tleman as soon as he comes, and get the money 
others got before you last time ; and when ye get it, 
don’t be making a beast of yourself or a martyr of 
the wage f but remember the renf, jewel.’ 

Dan found it much easier to remember the rent 
than to pay it, and had rather give his wife a black 
eye in private than be lectured by her in public ; 
and he therefore looked sulky and edo her run af- 
ter the {captain if she chose, for that he would not 
bother himself for any reason in life-—Ella, who had 
overheard all, explained that there was no reason, 
as far as the captain was concerned; but that if Dan 
would bother himself to go out fishing, the rent 
would be no longer a trouble. 

With all their recklessness and indolence, these 
people had pride ; and when they heard that every- 
body was likely to prosper this summer, Noreen be- 
gan to talk of holding up her head, as she had a 
right to do, equal to any of them that little thought 
what her relations were at Rathmullin. 

Dan esteemed it mighty provoking that the bread 
was taken from within his teeth by them that were 
born to nothing but what they got with their dirty 
hands. If he had had a word with the captain as 
soon as others, he might have coaxed him into Jet- 
ting him have a boat, but it was always the way,— 
while he was content at home and just thinking of 
nothing at all, some vagabond or another stept into 
his shoes. 

Ronald refrained from calling Dan to account for 
his term of abuse, knowing it to be in such frequent 
use in Ireland as to have lost much of its offensive- 
ness. He assured Dan that the captain had work 
for everybody just now, and urged his making ap- 
plication to be hired without delay. 

Murdoch stared with astonishment when he found 
that Angus was actually going to take down his 
curing-shed and remove it to the place where the 
stage was to be erected. It seemed to him as well 
as to Dan vastly too much trouble and expense ; 
but Angus had taken into account the damage the 
fish sustain by being much exposed and shifted 
about previous to curing; and he believed that the 
expedition and security with which the produce 
would be hauled up, prepared, and shipped again, 
would soon repay him for what he was about to do. 
The business of months seemed to be transacted 
in Garveloch this afternoon, on the strength of the 
tidings which Ronald brought. All doubtful mat- 
ters (except the one which most nearly concerned 
Ronald) were brought to a decision. Angus decid- 
ed, as we have seen, on making a large venture of 
fixed capital. Farmer Duff decided on hiring some 
more laborers while there was any chance of his 
getting them. Fergus decided on offering the labor 
of his two eldest boys at the station, believing that 
there would be work forall, however young. More 
thana few parties decided that their courtship should 
end in immediate marriage, and never doubted the 
perfect propriety of making use of a season of pros- 
perity for the purpose. Dan decided on putting his 
hand to the oar-at last. All who wished to hire la- 
bor decided on looking abroad for laborers, and be- 
times, if they wished to make good terms. All who 
had labor to let began to consider how high they 
7 venture to fix its price. 

“his was no deceitful promise of prosperity,—to 
those at least who did not expect too much, from it. 
The sanguine and the ignorant, who are ever readv 
to take an ell where an inch is given, supposed that 
their island was enriched for ever. They heard of 
wages rising higher and higher, and never suspect- 
ed they might fall. They saw that the only thing 
at present wanted was a greater number of laborers, 
and imagined that when their tribes of children 
were grown up, all would be right,—wages as high, 


‘Is it sorry the ruffian would be? Not he ; and}food as plentiful as now, and as great an increase of 
’ Twas the spirits that made himjemployment as there would be of labor. , 
a villain for the time ; but he is the mildest husband|that all did not keep up their expectations to this 
So, darling.|pitch,—that some were aware how precarious was 
don’t you go and dream he isn’t a good enough|the 
Heaven's blessing on him !—He nev-|opening of a few more fishing stations, a change in 
er bothers me as your father would, Annie. We'’re|the diet of the West Indiaslaves,—any one of these, 
just content, without all the measuring and building,|or many other circumstances, might reduce the Gar- 
and salting and packing, that you have to do at the}veloch fishery to what it had been; while the num- 
What's all this trou-|bers of those who depended upon it for subsistence 


It was well 


present prosperity. A single bad season, the 


were increasing with a greater and a greater rapidi- 
The least sanguine, however, could not resist the 


fore their eyes : nor was there any reason that they 
should. Prudence and foresight do not interfere 
with the rational enjoyment of blessings ; they rath- 
er add to it by imparting a feeling of security. The 








chase hemp for the widow and send it by Kenneth 


’ (Js it the captain going to have a new house o1 


ilyoungest and giddiest could not relish more than 
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Angus and his.wife the freedom from care they now 
enjoyed, the sight of plenty around them, and the 
knowledge that none need be idle, none need be 
poor ; and if these, the young and the giddy, bestow- 
ed little thought on the probable issue of their present 
state, and escaped the anxiety with which they ought 
to have regarded the future, neither did they share 
the satisfaction of making provision for a season of 
storme. 

The captain alighted in Garveloch, now and then, 
in his flight round tie station. He was always ina 
prodigious bustle, and he made every body he met 
as fidgetty as himself about the impossibility of get- 
ting laborers enough for the work to be done. Wher- 
ever he went, it was suggested to him that people 


the occurrence of an average season had happened. 
The number of people brought by a sudden demand 
for labor might have lessened. Some might have 
departed elsewhere, and others have devised plans 
for a new introduction or better economy of food ; 
and after a short period of hardship, the demand for 
food might have gradually accommodated itself to 
the supply ; for their society was not like the popu- 
lation of an overgrown district, where there may be 
mistakes in ascribing effects to causes, and where 
the blame of hardship may be laid in the wrong 
place. The people of Garveloch might survey their 


provision grown, and count the numbers to be fed 
by it, and by this means discern, im ordinary cir- 


might be hired from some other place, from which|cumstances, how they might best manage to propor- 


other place he had just heard-that there was also a 
deficiency of labor. 

Some people thought they might be satisfied with 
having as large a trade as their numbers could man- 
age ; but the captain was not satisfied without tak- 
ing all that offered. Men and their families were 
brought from a distance, all the boys that could han- 
dle an oar or help to draw a net received wages; 
all the girls assisted their mothers to cure ; so that, 
at this time, the largest families were the richest. 
These circumstances acted agin encouragement, 
and the captain’s sanguine expectation that the de- 
mand would continue operated as a direct bounty on 
population ; and, in consequence, numbers increased 
in Garveloch as rapidly as in any new colony of a 
fertile country. 

The seasons which are favorable to the fishery ,— 
in respect of weather,—are favorable to the harvest 
also. Farmer Duff reaped abundant crops the next 
two seasons, which unusual abundance just served 
to feed his customers. What would haye been done 
in ease of an average or an inferior crop having been 

ielded, few troubled themselves todetermine. They 
1ad enough, and that was all they cared for. 

Kenneth could not often be spared daring these 
two seasons ; but he came to attend the christefiing| 
ofa little brother and of two cousins. The only 
troubles he had to relate were of the difficulty of sup- 
plying the orders for barrels, and of the passion the 
captain was in when fish were spoiled for sale by 
being packed in old casks. The magistrate had the 
least to do of anybody. Hard times are the days of 
crime. There were still occasional quarrels ; com- 
plaints of oppression on one side and sauciness on 
the other, and of a few acts of malice still perpetra- 
ted by people as stupid and helpless as Rob ; but the 
crimes to which men are stimulated by want were 
not at present heard of. Were they over for ever? 


CHAPTER VI. 
A DREARY PROSPECT. 


A time of leisure, as grievous to the most reckless! 
and indolent as to the superior members of the so- 
ciety, came roundere long. First appeared hardship 
in the shape of an average crop ; for the people hav- 
ing increased their consumption up to the amount ot! 
a remarkably abundant harvest, were of course stint- 
ed when the soil yielded only the usual return. No 
very disastrous consequences followed at first. There! 
was much compiaint and a little dismay when it was 
found that supplies must not be looked for from the 
neighboring districts, since there also the season had 
been only moderately favorable, and there were 
mouths enough to feed in each place to leave no 
supplies over for Garveloch. The Garveloch peo- 
ple, therefore, were obliged to eat some of their fish! 
instead of selling it, and to pay a very high price| 
for their barley and oatmeal. Those who were able 
to give this price were willing to do it, seeing that 
the rise of price was a necessary consequence of the 


tion their resources of labor and food. But if any 
had endeavored to do this, their expectations would 
have been baffled by the event, unless they had 
taken into the account the probability of bad seasons 
—a probability which the truly wise will never 
overlook. 


which we have spoken, the dawn of a June morning 
broke as gloomily as if it had been November. 
Scudding clouds, from which came gushes of hail, 


rock as they passed. The wind came in gusts as 
chill as the wintry blasts, and before it the vexed 
ocean swelled and heaved, while its tumbling mass 
of waters seemed to forbid man to approach, much 
more to trust the frail workmanship of his hands to 
its overwhelming power. 
glimmered from some of the dwellings in Garveloch, 
the islands of the sound were not yet visible from the 
heights, and the peaks of Lern were but beginning 


little district at a glance, and calculate the supply ofja mother. 


A few seasons after the period of prosperity ofjasleep, and Annie came to take 


The night-light still] 


the roaring of wind and waters, and the screamin 
of sea-fowl were more powerful than her voice, an 
her appearance took Kenneth by surprise—a sur- 
prise at which she smiled. 

‘ Mother !’ he cried, as he started up, and a burn- 
ing blush overspread his face ; ‘ if | were a good son, 
it would be my part to smile when I found you with 
sinking spirits.’ 

Ella smiled again as she answered— 

‘And when my spirits sink, I will look to you for 
cheer. Meantime, never fancy that tears are un- 
worthy a brave man, or always a sorrowful sight to 
It is God’s will, Kenneth, that there is 
cause for tears; and since there is cause, it is no 
pain to me to see them fall. If God calls you and 
me hither to look out upon a second year's storms, 
he knows that it is as natural for the heart, as for 
the cloud to drop its rain; and never think, my boy, 
that I shall be a harder judge than he.’ 

‘ But what brought ye out, mother, so early, into 
the cold ?’ 

‘I came to seek the cooling wind. Jamie fell 
er turn beside him ; 
and finding Angus gone, and my head hot and 
weary, | thought I shoald find more rest on the rock 
than in my bed. 1 see the boat, Kenneth. I know 


swept over the sky and brushed the tallest points of|your father’s purpose, and I guess you were praying 





Just now for his safe return.’ 

‘And, O mother! I had some distrustful thoughts 
lin the midst of my prayer. If he should not return, 
and even while he is gone, | can do nothing. Here 
\I am, eating my daily portion, which [ never helped 
to earn; being a burden when I thought—proud as 
‘| was—that I should be your main joy and help. O 
‘mother! this humbles cne sadly. { never thought 
ito be so humbled.’ 


jis like to be.’ 


to show themselves against the eastern sky, when! ‘ Who that is humbled ever sees the stroke before 
Angus came out stealthily from his dwelling, softly|it comes, Kenneth ? Look round, and mark. Where 
closed the door, drew his plaid about him, and paced'many a smoke rose, only a short year since, from 
down to the beach. He was proceeding to get out those cottages below, the fires age quenched, and 
bis boat, when his son Kenneth approached. {with them is quenched the pride of those who revel- 
‘Father,’ said he, ‘you are not going to trust|led in plenty. Now, many are gone, and have left 
yourself at sea to-day ?” ‘but four bare walls for us to remember them by. 
‘Help must be had, Kenneth. I must cross at)\Some are gone to lie cold under yonder gray stones, 
ithe risk of my own life, or more will be lost. I haveand some few have found their way back over the 
here the Jast of my savings; and since money isjsea. Those that remain have lost their pride: it was 
worth no more than pebbles in. Garveloch, I must|blown away with the cold ashes of their last fire ; 
carry it where it may buy us food.’ jand it will not come back while they sit hungry and 
‘And my mother ——’ shivering. Which of these thought any more than 
‘Your mother is in the inner room, where she has|you that they should he so humbled? When I glo- 
been up with Jamie all night. I heard him very/ried in my Jamie} as the brightest and handsomest 
loud just now. His fever runs high,so that she willjof my children, 1 did not expect that he would be 
not miss me perhaps for hours. She neither saw/|the first | should Jay in the grave.’ 
nor heard me come out. Now, Kenneth, say noth-| ‘ Must he die, mother ?’ 
ing about going instead of me. You know that my| ‘I take such to be God’s will, Kenneth ; but I 
experience of the sea is greater than yours, and thelonce had a lesson, as you know, against reading his 
best skill is little enough for such a voyage as mine|pleasure too readily. ‘They that 1 thought lost came 
to dry land, and another Jay under the water when 
‘But my mother must soon know,’ urged Ken-li thought him safe on the hard rock. Since that 
neth. é day, i have ever ~vaited for the issue ; and so J wiil 
‘Surely. Tell her that I hope to be baek to-lnow. We will hope that Jamie may live, and we 
morrow night, with that which may ease her nurs-jwill be ready to part with any who were but just 
ing. Farewell, my boy.’ now in life and strength.’ , 
enneth was a brave, high-spirited youth. His} ‘ It is but little we know, indeed,’ replied Ken- 
heart was full when his father put off among thejneth. ‘It seems but yesterday that yon sea was al- 
stormy breakers, and he therefore said nothing. Hejmost as busy as a thronged city, with a hundred 
helped to guide the boat to the last moment, wading|vessels following the shoals, and then crowding 
as deep and struggling with the waves as long as hejhomewards with a full cargo: and now this year 
possibly could, till his father made a commandingiand last, not a boat has gone out, not a gleam ofsun, 
sign that he should return. There was no use in|not a blink of moonlight has been upon the sea ; 
speaking amidst the thunder of the waters. Ken-jand as to the land, it ts more changed still. Where 
neth wrung out his plaid, and climbing the rock,jthe barley-fields were as green asa rich pasture 
set down, unheeding the wind, to watch his father’s|three years ago, there are only a few straggling 
boat, scarcely visible in the grey light, as it won its|blades, just enough to tempt a man with thoughts 
weary way among the billows. Bitter thoughts\of what a harvest is. This is achange we little 
rose fast within him; his father in peril at sea; his|fedred to see.’ 
mother worn with care and watching ; his beloved} ‘And yet,’ said Ella, ‘ many did foresee, and all 
little Jamie, the youngest of the large family, and|might have forescen. When was there ever a time 
their darling, sinking under the fever ; all the others|that the seasons did not change? Tere we have 
changing from what they had been, some in health,|been too slow to learn God's will. We knew that 
some in spirits, some in temper, and he unable to/the same storms that took away our occupation must 
do anything to help them. Dismissed with othersjcut off our harvest; we knew that such stormy sea- 











comparative starcity ; that farmer Duff must pay 
himself for the outlay on his land, whether its pro-, 
duce were ample or scanty ; and that its dearness| 
alone could make the supply last till the next har-! 
vest came round. Those who were too poor to buy} 
abused the farmer, saying that his crop was not! 
scantier than it had been in many former years,| 
when he had sold it much cheaper, and that he was' 
making use of atdispensation of Providence to fill 
his own pocket. They were slow to perceive that it 
was themselves and not the farmer who had made| 
the change; that they had caused the increase o1 
demand, and the consequent rise of price. 

It would have been well if nothing worse than 

8 


jworth the food he consumed, he had come home tojif we were promised plenty for ever. 


from the station because his labor was not nowl\sons come from time to time; and yet we acted as 
Our children 
be, as he thought, a burden, but as his parents de-jlook up to us for food, because we have given them 
clared, a comfort, to his family amidst their cares,;no warning that it should cease ; and they are right. 
and daily looked round, and ever in vain, for some|But if we look up to God in the same manner, we 
means of assisting them. As he now thought of thejare wrong ; for the warning was given long ago.’ 
fruitlessness of all his efforts, tears rose and blinded| ‘I have heard uncle Ronald speak of ity replied 
him so that he could no longer discern any object at|Kenneth. ‘ He has often feared that scareity would 
sea. As fast as he dished them away they rosejcome ; but he told me that father, and widow Cuth- 
again, till he no longer resisted them, but let them|bert, and the Duffs, would never be taken by sur- 
flow as they had never flowed since childhood. prise.’ 

As he sat with his face hid in his plaid, he was| ‘If it had not been for,our savings,’ replied Ella, 
roused by the pressure of his mother’s hand upon|‘ we should have had worse things to undergo than 
his shoulder. She had spoken from a distance, butjmay be in store for us. Instead of trembling for 
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Jamie, 1 might have been mourning the half of my|stripping every child they meet of whatever he mayjand habits which had been powerful in the absence 


children. 


been—’ She stopped. 


bread for myself and you.’ 


‘} will take you at your word,’ replied his mother,|giving away your own share, now that you will 
‘ We will try whether you will growjhave no bread at home.’ 

stouter.for your conscience being at rest. But, mind, 
it shall be but a moderate trial, and I will share itlare not food for the delicate, to be sure, at this sea- 


with a smile. 


with you.” 


Kenneth looked eagerly to his mother for an ex-|us till better days come. The worst of it is that very 
Ella told him|few are left, and those are the oldest and toughest.’ 
that there was positively no more grain to be bought 


planation of what was in her mind. 


before harvest. 


Instead of grieving to see you wasting,|be carrying home. 
Kenneth—how thin ye are grown !—I might have|jcurse Meg Murdoch.’ 


Farmer Duff had very wisely kept/been everywhere before us,’ said Ella. 


You are right not 


theft and covetousness ; but you must not go on 


‘ Then there are the fowl,’ said Kenneth, ‘ They 
son ; but we musttry whether they will not nourish 
‘The neighbors that are poorer than we have 


‘ But they 
welcome. 


‘And so you took their part,’ said Ella, smiling, Willie has snatched my bonnet! 
‘If I am thin, mother,’ Kenneth replied, ‘ it is|‘ and let them strip you in turn. 
with care ; and my care is that [ can do nothing for|to let your little brothers go down with you to jearn 


The very babies are learning tolpf overwhelming temptation. 


One of the little boys uplifted a vehement ery. 
O, my bonnet, 
my bonnet! It was fuller to-day than it has ever 
been yet.’ 

. That is the very reason,’ cried Willie, a stout 
lad, who felt that he could carry everything among 
the little ones by strength ofarm. ‘ You never had 
enough before to make it worth while taking them. 
Now I have got them, I will keep them.’ 

Kenneth, who was the representative of justice, 
struggled with Willie, and got back the property ; 
but the lad vowed vengeance for his drubbing, 
especially against the complainant, who henceforth 
had no peace. All parties being left discontented, 


back enough for seed-corn, in case of the crop fail-jare 
ing utterly, and had very reasonably laid up a suffi-|first chances are their due. 


Since they trusted to chance, the 
My eyes are dim with 
: is it still 


cient store for his own household ; and none was|watching yon boat, and | can see nothing 
Ella’s remaining store was not suffi-|there, or has the mist come over it?’ 

cient to afford even a stinted allowance to the whole 
family for the three months still to come ; and she|ment from her husband’s struggle with the winds 
now, therefore, proposed that neither she nor herjand waves. 


now left over. 


Ella had scarcely withdrawn her gaze for a mo- 


it was plainly a great evil that there had been tempt- 
ation to recur to what Willie called the right of the 
strongest. 

One of the little girls was found hidden behind a 
rock, eating all that had been collected for the fam- 





Kenneth, who had not thus strained 


son should touch barley or oatmeal, but give up theirjhis sight, could just discern the speck rising and fall- 
share to the younger and tenderer members of the|ing on the dreary waste of waters. 


family. 





‘I see her still winning her way, mother ; but you 


Kenneth was grateful to his mother for her confi-|will scarce make her-out again.’ 


dence. 


She had hitherto concealed the fact of the 
supply being nearly exhausted, in the hope that 


‘I will not try now, but go home.’ 
‘ And to bed,’ said Kenneth. ‘You are weary 


Kenneth, like the rest, would eat and think little ofjand half frozen, standing on this point as if ye came 


the future ; but she now saw that he would be madejto meet the storm. 


Promise me you will rest, 


happier by being allowed to share her sacrifices, and|mother |’ 


she therefore called upon him to do so. 


‘ Perhaps I will if Jamie is still asleep. And do 


Kenneth was not yet satisfied. It was notenough\you hasten down, Kenneth, and gather whatever 
to be permitted to save food ; he must find out how|the tide may have thrown up. Now, don’t part with 


to obtain it. 


all you get for your own share. 1 have called upon 


‘ Not enough !’ exclaimed his mother, mournfully.|you for self-denial ; and part of that self-denial must 
‘My boy, ye little know what it is, and ye never|be not to i all the help you have been accustom- 


can till the trial is made. 


Ye little know what it isjed to yiel 
to lie down at night ‘cold and aching, and to toss 


‘ That is the worst part of it,’ said Kenneth ; ‘but 


about unable to sleep, when sleep seems the one|l remember, mother, that my first duty lies at 


thing that would give ye ease, since ye cannot havejhome. 
food. Ye little think what sleep is when it comes,—|greedy and quarrelsome should we be ! 


O, if there were no hardship, how much less 
It 1s not in 


how horrible fancies are ever rising up to steal away|men’s nature to quarrel for shell-fish every time the 
the sweetness of rest—how all that ye see and all/tide goes down.’ 


that ye touch turns to food, and turns back again 


‘Remember,’ said Ella, ‘that better things also 


before ye can get it to your mouth ; or, worse still,/arise out of hardship. Do none learn patience? Do 
to fancy ye are driven by some evil power to stran-jnone practise self-denial ?’ 


gle and devour whatever is most precious to you. 


‘But we have not krown extreme hardship, 


Ye little think what it is to wake with a parched|mother.’ 


mouth and hands clenched, so that they are like an 


‘True. May the day never come when I shall 


infant’s all the day after, and the limbs trembling|see my children looking with jealousy upon one 


and the sight dim, as if fifty years had come over y 


ejanother ! The jealousy of the starving is a fearful 


inanight. Ye little know, Kenneth, what it willsight.’ 


be to loathe the food you and I shall have, and to 


“Kenneth’s first trial of his new resolution awaited 


see the thoughtless little ones crumbling the ban-jhim when he went down to the shore to gather shell- 


nocks and eating them as if they were to be had asjfish. 





His appearance was usually a signal for the 


ersily as the hailstones that have beat down the/children, who were driven away by some one of the 


crops. 
this is not enough.’ 


Wait a whliile, my boy, before you say alljtyrants of the neighborhood, to come down and put 


themselves under his protection. They had learned 


‘You know too well, mother, what it is. Can-itjto reckon on his share being divided among them ; 


be that you have been fasting alone already ?’ 


ifor, while there was food at home, he could not find 


‘J learned all this,’ said Ella, evading the qyes-jin his heart to refuse the little half-starved creatures 


tion, ‘ when I was nearly as young as you. There|their piteous requests. 


One found that some of her 


was a scarcity then, and we had a sore struggle.|pickings were mere empty shells ; another pleaded 


My father was never well after that season. 


There that she had no breakfast om*the mornings when it 


ily athome. Many cried ‘Shame!’ and vowed she 
should never again be trusted within reach of more 
than her own share; to which she answered, that 
she should eat when she was hungry, and that those 
who had enough might supply her brothers and sis- 
ters. ‘This child would have had a rate levied upon 
all the more provident, for the relief of her fellow 
paupers. 

Two lads having quarrelled about the share due 
to one, the most hungry threw the whole back into 
the sea, by way of revenge as he deelared. One 
would have thought he had heard Mr. Mackenzie 
speak of the possible, though extreme case, of men 
burning stacks becaust there was not enough corn. 

Even this reckless boy was less provoking than 
one party, pre-eminent in poverty and dirt, who 
could not be persuaded to give over their sport, 
happen what might. They called together what- 
ever animals could eat shell-fish, and put this food 
down the mouths of dogs and ponys,—both of which 
eat fish in the islands. 

* How can you, said Kenneth, ‘ bring more eaters 
down to the shore when we have too many already ?” 

‘ We must have our play,’ answered they. ‘Ours 
is the age for play, as we have heard our father say ; 
and we are so cold and hungry almost all day, that 
it is very hard if we may not amuse ourselves when 
we can.’ 

There was no use in pointing out to them that 
they were doing all they could to increase their 
own hunger; they only answered that they would 
have their sport as long as they could get it, and 
immediately whistled for more dogs. 

To judge by their acts, thése children did not per- 
ceive that, though they could not determine the 
quantity of fish which n dre be within reach, it was 
their fault that the number of eaters was needlessly 
increased, Whe half-starved multitudes of an over- 
peopled kingdom might take a lesson from their 
folly. 

‘Can this be the place,’ thought Kenneth, ‘ can 
these be the children, where and among whom there 
was so much cheerfulness but a few seasons ago? 
How happy we all used to be picking up our fish! 
And now, some still laugh louder than ever ; but the 











was no need, thank God, to stint the lads as we|was her turn to look for fish ; and another declaredjmirth of the destitute is more painful to witness 
stinted ourselves ; and, as for me, the only harm,’jthat his father would beat him if he did not carry|than the grave looks of those who have something 


she continued, smiling, ‘ was, that your father found/home his bonnetful. 
me less comely when ke came back than I had been ally emptied Kenneth’s store. 


when he went away. 


times, and knows how to abide them.’ 
‘Teach me, mother. 
as we may live on ?’ 


One or all of these pleas usu- 


Fergus's 
il\two eldest boys, who had earned good wages, and 
\hoped to earn them again when the fishery should 


How shall I get such food be resumed, were thrown back on their own resour- 


ices in the interval. It was melancholy to see them 


‘ There will be no positive want of fogd yet, my;wandering about the island in search of anything 
boy, though it will be such as will not nourish us that might be rendered eatable, and at times reduced 


like that we have been used to. 


We must try shell- to beg of their cousin Kenneth as many shell-fish as 
fish, without bannocks or potatoes; merely shell-he could spare. 


Kenneth felt that nothing but ab- 


fish, day after day ; and the strongest soon growsolute famine could drive him to deny them ; and 


weak on such diet.’ 


‘I would rather give up my share, sometimes,’ on the shore this morning. 


he was therefore glad to perceive that they were not 
He gave notice to the 


. . | 
One set of claimants 
There is also this good,—that/had never yet been refused ,—his cousins. 
there is one among us who has gone through ey 


left. O, for peace and plenty once more !’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE DISCIPLINE OF THE TEACHABLE. 


As Ella slowly took her way homewards, she 
‘caught a glimpse of two men coming up the wind- 
ling path she was descending. Forgetting the im- 
ipossibility that Angus should be already returned, 





said Kenneth, ‘ than gather them at the cost of what little ones, who now gathered about him, that he|»nd seeing that one-was Fergus, she supposed that 


I see. 
the tide went down, and 


like the hungry people on the shore. 


He must 


the first falling of the water, and bullies every one, henceforth daily to wiiness among the children, and 
if it be Noreen herself, that sees a shell before hen time, upon a larger scale, among their parents. 


snatches ii.’ 


they had nothing to give for meal.’ 


‘And then,’ continued Kenneth, ‘the Murdochs'what might be looked for when the parents should|her. 


I have been glad you were at home whencould henceforth only help them by defending their|her husband and brother were coming to meet her. 

would not let the little right to whatever they could pick up. 
ones come and help, lest they should learn to fight share equally with them from this day, and he hop- 
Dan, that ed they would not ask that which he could no long- 
ever kept his eyes half-shut at noon, now watches er give. 


Yn her turning a point, they were in full view. It 
was Ronald instead of Angus. Terror seized the 
janxious wife, who was weakened by watching and 





And now, began the scenes which he wasjcare. 


cried, in tones which 


| *‘O Angus, Angus! she 
‘O, he is lost, and ye 


imade the rocks ring again. 


All the petty arts, all the violence, all the reckless-jare-come to tell me !’ 

‘ Their potatoes have not come up,’ observed Ella, ness, to which the needy are tempted, began to show 
‘and they begin to be pinched the very first, because themselves first"among those whose habits of self-ldown, unable to keep her hold of the rock, while 
control were weakest ; and afforded a specimen of|the earth seeined to swim round and quake beneath 


t 


.efore her brothers could reach her, she had sunk 


have got the ill-will of all the neighbors, by their be driven by want beyond the restraint of principlesjcomfort could reach her ear. 
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She was lost in a fainting fit before a word of 






















































































































































‘ 


water over her face. ‘ Never before was 
to sink, much less upon a false alarm. 
sore suffering that could bring her to this.’ 


Fergus's tears were falling fast while he replied, 
‘Tis the parent's heart that suffers, Ronald. "Tis 
for her little Jamie that she has watched and strug- 


gled till she faints, spirit and body together.’ 


‘She is coming round,’ said Ronald. ‘There is|should be gone ; and proceeded to explain that he 
color in her lips. Now see if her spirit does not rally/had endeavored in vain to make a purchase of meal 
as soon as her limbs, or sooner. She will be more|that he might bring with him. There was none to 


surprised at herself than we are.’ 
‘Hush! she opened her eyes just now. 
her a little more.’ 


‘ Why, Ella,’ said Ronald, smiling, as he leaned|that passed the station. 
over her, ‘ ye never gave me such a greeting before.|be equally-divided between the families of his sister, 


bei are ye so sorry to see me to-day ?’ 

‘ Is nothing the matter?’ asked Ella steadily. 

dreamed there was ;—something about Angus.’ 
‘ It was only a dream, as far as 1 know. 


but just landed, and I came to you for news of An- 


gus and all of you.’ 


By this time Ella had started up, and refusing 
further assistance, supported herself by leaning 


against the rock. 


‘ I thought Fergus looked sad, I thought he look- 
ed wretched,’ she continued, gazing, wistfully into 


her younger brother's face. 


‘ May be ye’re right, Ella; but it was not for you. 
A man has enough to make him look grave in times 


like these. But I did not mean to frighten you.’ 


‘ Times like these make us all selfish, said Ella, 

* and that is the worst of them. There was a time, 
Fergus, when I should have been quicker-sighted to 
your sorrow than my own.—But come with me to 
to 1 have been too 

long for my sick child already. Come with me both 
O, it 


shelter before 


on cloud bursts. 


of ye, and take the poor welcome | can give. 
is a comfort, Ronald, to see ye here !’ 


er step was little less firm, as her brothers ob- 
‘served, than theirown. At her own door she charged 
them to make no one uneasy by speaking of her 
fainting-fit. It was a strange fancy, she said, which 


“would not come over her again. 


‘ Mother, how white you look !’ exclaimed Annie,|by him while Ella sat spinning beside the crib. 


as they entered. 
‘Tam cold, my lass. 
heights ; so put some more peat to 


go to Jamie.’ 
Jamie was still in his uneasy see 
his back, his mouth open and parche 


breathing irregular, his foe f 
twitching, sometimes droope 
of utter 


elplessness. 
had followed her into the chamber. 


plaid. 


*God help you! God comfort you!’ she heard 


him say. 


y 
* You think he will die,-Fergus; and you tremble|then ye can watch hi 


for your own two sick children. 
till you see them as ijl as Jamie. 
new.’ 

Fergus’s grief became more violent. 
fants had died in the night. 


ened by want. 
the funeral. 


Ella led him out of the chamber, and placed herself 
by him, but so that she could see all that passed by 


her child’s bedside. 


‘This must be fasting as well as care,’ said Ro~ 
nald, as he chafed her hands, while Fergus sprinkled 
lla seen 
It must be 





Raise 


‘ljone should be on the watch to secure the package 

addressed to Fergus, as soon as the sloop should|So you took Ronald for a ghost this morning ? 
I haveljapproach. Before he even thanked his brother, F i 
Fergus anxiously inquired when the supply would|No; [ am willing to be alone with you, because | 
lt might be ajhave much to say about Ronald. You need never 
He did feel|more look as you do now, Katie. 
and express himself grateful, however, and saidja different plea before you this day ; and if ye will 
something, to which Ronald would not listen, aboutigrant it, it will be my last.’ 


The wind is waqrey on the|Katie entered. She brought a nourishing mess for 
t 


e fire, and see|little Jamie, as she had done more than once before 
how you can make your uncles comfortable while I 


He lay on|storms. 
, as if not ajed without warning, when she saw him preparing 
drop of liquid had ever touched his tongue, his|for immediate departure ; but he said he must be at 
fingers sometimes|the station before night, and had remained too long 
with an appearance 
While his mother passed her|Katie said no more about it, but took his offered 
hand over his temples, and watched his pulse and|hand, and cheerfully confirmed what Ella had told 
his countenance, she did not perceive that any onejhim of the health and comfort of her family. There 
Presently she 

heard stifled sobs, and saw that Fergus was kneeling|perhaps from the force of contrast with every body 
, at the foot of the child’s crib, hiding his face in hisjelse, more fresh in health and easy in spirits than 


But hope—at least)mind ye mark whether any other vessel is in sight. 
I have hoped till|And yet Angus said he should not be back this 


His two in- 
The fever had made}ing how her friend coaxed little Jamie into swallow- 
quicker work where its victims were already weak-|ing the food she brought, ‘you must let me have 

Fergus came to bid his brothers tojmy own way entirely, Bila ; for you know me for a 


She was more than ever thank-/|to-night. 


er heard of this prospect of relief than he made his 
way over the stormy sea to cheer his sister and bro- 
ther with the news. There was doubtless another, 
Ella observed, whom he would wish to tell, though 
she was thankful to say that widow Cuthbert suffer- 
ed less from the pressure of the times than any 
family in Garveloch, unless it was the Duffs. 

Ronald took no notice of this at present ; he re- 
served what he had to say about Katie till Fergus 


pay best were served first, he had received a promise 
that he should purchase a Fagen of the first cargo 


his brother, and the widow Cuthbert, and that some 
come? There was no knowing. 
fortnight ; it might be two months. 


repaying, in happier days, that part of the debt 


his wife that food was or would be on the way. Ro- 


ject of payment. 
‘I have only myself to work and care for,’ he 


yours.’ 


widow Cuthbert. 
terrupted only by the attentions necessary to the 
little patient. The child, on waking, knew his un- 
cle Ronald, and submitted to be soothed and quieted 














They were thus engaged in the afternoon when 


since his illness began. She was surprised to see 
Ronald, for visitors were rare in such a season of 
She declared herself vexed at having enter- 











already ; and as his sister did not press his stay, 


was no need to ask aftér her own, for she looked, 


in many former days when less care prevailed. 

‘ Go, my dears,’ said Ella to the children in the 
outer room, ‘and help your tincle with his boat, and 
away round the point ; and 





day.’ 
‘ And now,’ said Katie, when she had done watch- 


spinning, ‘ because—— 





‘Certainly not, Ella. You know nobody was 
more careful than I when the small-pox was in the 
island ; and I offended several neighbors by not let- 
ting my children so much as speak with theigs ; but 
this kind of fever is not given and taken, as I have 
good reason to be sure.’ 

In a little while, seeing that Ella was moving 
about as if to prepare for her comfort during the 
evening and night, she called her to come and sit 
down, and not trouble herself with any more cares 


this day. 


‘That which will do for you,’ she said, ‘ will do 


be had for love or money. But as those who couldjfor me ; and if I want anything, there will be An- 
nie to tell me where to find it.’ 


‘1'm willing enough to sit down with ye,’ said 


e desired that it might|Ella, when she had fed the fire, and resumed her 


‘ Because you cannot stand ; is not that it, Ella ? 


You still look as white as if you had seena ghost. 


ergus should not have told you that silly story. 
lam going to la 


Katie bent over her work, and made no reply : so 


which could be repaid, and then rose to go and tell|Ella proceeded. 


‘You know as well as I how long Ronald has 


nald called him back as he was going out at thejloved you, and how sore a struggle your marriage 
door, to entreat that he would never revive the sub-|was to him, and that there have 


en times since 


when he has hoped ; but you have never known, as 
[ have, how tossed in mind he has been for more 
said, ‘and whatever is left over is the natural portion|than three years past. 
of my kindred. You would inherit it at my death,jcome again, Katie, watching your feelings, and 
you know, Fergus; and it is only putting it into|waiting for what he thought your pleasure, till he 
your hands when you really want it, instead ofjoften lost all power of judging what he should do, 
waiting till it might be less acceptable to you andjand how he should spea 


He has come and gone, and 


to you.’ 
‘lamsure,’ said Katie, ‘ it was as far from my wish 


Upon this ensued, as soon as Ronald and his sisterjas from my knowledge that his mind should be so 
were quite alone, a conversation relating to the/tossed. 


I never willingly left any one in uncér- 


It was long and earnest, and in-|tainty, and I have far too much respect for Ronald, 


far too much 
‘ Neither he nor I ever had such a thought, Katie, 
as that ye would trifle with him or any man. If he 
had, ye would soon have seen an end of his leve. 
The uncertainty was no fault of yours, and it was 
only from particular causes that it lasted so long. 
He has said many a time that if you had been a 
young girl, he would have spoken out and known 
your mind at once ; but your husband was his friend, 
and there was no measuring what your feelings 
might be now, and he feared above all things wound- 
ing them ; and so he lingered and lingered and never 
spoke till circumstances have decided the matter he 
could not decide for himself. He wishes you to 
know, Katie, that you may lay aside all fear of him. 
He gives you his word of honor he will never sue 
you ; and if, as he suspects, he has occasioned you 
uneasiness, he entreats your pardon, and hopes you 
will dismiss it all from your mind.’ 

‘Is this the plea you spoke of ?’ asked Katie. 
No ; the plea I spoke of may be, perhaps, more 
easily granted. Let me entreat for him that you 
will regard him freely as an old friend, as a brother. 
He will think no more of marriage ; and I know 
nothing would make him so happy as being able to 
watch over and help us all equally. Your children 
love him, Katie ; and if you will enty do as I do, 
give him a welcome when he comes and a blessing 
when he departs, and ask him for aid, and take what 








wilful woman.’ 
‘ Let me hear your will before I promise, Katie.’ 
‘ My will is to change house and family with you 








he offers, and let him keep watch upon your child- 
ren for their good, there may be an end of all diffi- 
culty, and my brother may be happier than he has 
been for many a year. It will ever be painful to be 
like strangers or common acquaintance ; and you 


You must put my children to bed for me,have his word of honor,—and whose word is so 


ful that Ronald had come, when he succeeded in|and eat my supper which you will find in the cup-sure ?—that he will not seek to be more than friend : 
gaining Fergus’s attention to what he had to say onjboard, and then lie down in my bed, and sleep till the only way for his peace and your ease is to be 
t 


e present state of affairs. 


ithe sunis high. You can trust me to nurse Jamie, 


‘really friends,—as if ye were both the children of 


He could give little comfort about the pros-|{ know, from what you said whei» my Hugh strug- the same parents. Let Ronald be your friend as he 
spect of-an early supply of grain from the neighbor-|gled through the measles ; and you may quite de-jis mine.’ 


ing islands, as there was a nearly equal degree of pend on it, Kenneth says, that your husband will) ‘1 am not aware,’ said Katie, ‘of either act or 
distress throughout. The season that was unfavor-|not return to-night.’ 


able to one, was so toall ; and the same causes which) 


word which need make me scruple to give and take 


Ella had no foolish scruples about accepting this friendship in the way you wish. But, Ella, you 


stopped the fishery laid waste the land. But thongh|neighborly offer. She had watched many nights,!must answer me one question plainly : is it —t 


immediate relief was not to be looked for, it wasjand was so nearly exhausted, that this was a very|in m 


“eaeed which made Ronald change his views ? 


hoped that help was on the way. Memorials to'seasonable help, she thought, to the better perform-/should not have asked this if you had not said that 


government had been sent from the different sta-lance of her duties the next day. 


She had been 


lhe gave up marriage altogether ; but since | know 


tions, and Captain Forbes was now making a circuit ever ready to give similar assistance to her neigh-|that his thoughts are not turning upon any one else, 
of the islands in order to estimate the degrees of dis-bors in like cases ; and knowing the pleasure of|] should like to be told whether he has Jess esteem 


tress, and to judge how best to app! 
Company proposed to set apart for the 


the funds the doing friendly acts, she would not refuse it to Katie.|for me than before I married ?’ 
relief of the/She therefore agreed at once, adding,— 


‘Ifhe had, would he seek your friendship as he 


inhabitants. He would soon be in Garveloch, and ‘I am sure you would not offer this if you haddoes? If he esteemed or thought he ever should 
any fear of your children taking the fever from melesteem you less, he would just keep away from 
Garvelech, and tell nobody why, unless perhaps 


presently after it was possible a vessel might arrives 
with pease, potatoes, or w- Ronald had no soon- 
1 


or you.’ 

















myself. .No; he feels as he ever did ; and lest you| ‘These tell us where we are wrong, Ella. 
should doubt me, I will tell you all I know of hisjshall we learn how we may be _ f 
conscience and his judgment on this matter. It is} ‘ By doing as you have done t 








Howyjlive in luxury and dissipation have fewer children 
born to them than any class; but those that are born 


rough life, Katie :jare guarded: from the wants and diseases which eut 


the state of society in the islands, Katie, that makes|by using our judgment, and such powers as wejoff the families of the very poor. The middling 


him and other thoughtful men give up the intention|have. e have not the power of increasing food 
as fast as our numbers may increase ; but we have 
‘ And some that are not thoughtful too, Ella. I|the power of limiting our numbers to agree with the 


of marrying. 


classes are more prudent than the lowest, and have 
therefore fewer children than they, though more 
than the luxurious ; aff_d they rear a much larger 


could tell you of more than one that would fain|supply of food. This is the gentle check which isjproportior than either.’ 
have had me when there was prospect that my boys|put into our own hands ; and if we will not use it) ‘ One might look far, Ella, among,the lords and 


would be a little fortune to me,—I mean when laborjwe must not repine if harsher checks follow. ‘Ifjladies in London, or amon 
was scarce,—that have now slunk away, and willithe passionate man will not restrain his anger, hejers, before one would fin 
must expect punishment at the hands of him whom|tribe , 


never hold out a hand to me again, I dare say, till 


§ the poor Paisley weav- 
such a healthy, hearty 





my family promise to be a profit instead of ajhe has injured ; and if he imprudently indulges his| ‘ As yours,’ Katie would have said ; but seeing 


burden.’ 
‘ You do not take Ronald to be one of these !’ criedjand death lay waste his family.’ 


love, he must not complain when poverty, disease,|Ella look upon her little Jamie with a deep sigh, 


she stopped short, but presently went on— 


Ella, indignantly. ‘ You cannot think that he is} ‘ Donot you think, Ella, that there are more par-| ‘It seems to mie that a lady of fashion, who gives 

one to come forward and go back as your fortune|ties to a marriage than is commonly supposed ?’ up her natural rest for feasting and playing cards 

waxes and wanes, whether that fortune be your} ‘ There is a party,’ replied Ella, smiling, ‘ that, ifjall mght long in a hot room, and lets herself be 

childreh or your savings ! It is not for mpegs it could be present, would often forbid the banns ;/driven about in a close carriage instead of takin 
or 


but for you and your children, and for us and 
society, that he thinks and acts as he does,’ ‘ You mean society.’ 
Katie did not doubtit.—Ronald was far from selfish.| ‘ Yes. In savage life, marriage may be 


and it is this party that Ronald has now consulted.’|the air on her own limbs, can have no more = 


to rear a larg@ healthy family than Noreen, who lets 
a.con-|her babe dangle as if she meant to break its back, 


‘If all was bright with us again ina single month, |tract between a man and woman only, for theirjand gives the poor thing nothing but potatoes, when 
said Ella, ‘he would keep in the same mind ; for hejmutual pleasure ; but, if they lay claim to the pro-|it ought to be nourished with the best of milk and 
sees that prosperity can never last long among us,jtection and advantages of society, they are respon-|wholesome bread. Both are little better than the 
while we make no provision against the changesjsible to society. They have no right to provide for/mothers in China. O Ella! did your husband ever 
that must ever befall, while seasons are sometimes|a diminution of its resources ; and therefore, when|tell you of the children in China ? 


stormy and our commerce liable to variations. We 


they marry, they form a tacit contract with society! ‘ Yes, but I scarcely believed even his word for it. 


have made an abundant season and a brisk demandjto bring no members into it who shall not be pro-/Who told you?) 
into curses, by acting as if — were always to last ;ivided for, by their own labor or that of their pa-| ‘I have read it in more books than one.; and | 


and now we want many suc 


as he to soften ourjrents. No man is a good citizen who runs the risk|know that the same thing is done in India; so | 


miseries, which he could not do if he were burdenedjof throwing the maintenance of his children onjam afraid it is all too true. In India it is a very 


like us.’ others.’ 


common thing for female children to be destroyed 


‘ But itis hard,’ observed Katie, ‘that he must} ‘ Ah, Ella! did you consider this before your tenjas soon as born.’ 


ee himself because his neighbors are imprudent.’|children were born ?’ 
‘ 


‘ The temptation is strong, Katie, where the peo- 


et his lot is best, Katie. It is sweet to him to} ‘Indeed, Katie, there seemed no doubt to - ple are so poor that many hundred thousand at a 


help us in our need; and he is spared the sorrow of|husband and me that our children would be we 





time die of famine. But child murder is yet more 


seeing his little ones pine for that which he cannot|provided for. There were then few laborers injcommon in China, where no punishment follows, 
give. Yethe cannot but feel that he bears more’ Garveloch, and a prospect of abundant provision ;jaud nothing can exceed the distress for food. In 


than his share in giving up marriage altogether. Ifjand ev@f now we are not in poverty. We havelgreat cities, new-born babes are nightly laid in the 

there were no O’Rorys to marry at eighteen, and if/money, clothes, and furniture ; and that we havelstreets to perish, and many more are thrown into 

most others had the prudence to wait some years|not food enough is owing to those who, having sav-|the iver, and carried away before their parents 

longer than they do, all who wish might marry and/ed nothing, are now far more distressed than we are.jeyes.’ 

deserve no blame.’ Let us hope that all will take warning. My hus-| ‘ It is even said, Ella, that there are persons whose 
‘ But who thinks of praise or blame about the act/band and I shall be careful to teach those of ourjregular business it is to drown infants like puppies.’ 

of marrying ?’ said Katie. ‘1 6wn that they ought.|children who are spared to us how much easier it is} ‘O horrible ! And how far must people be cor- 


When one looks round and sees how sin and sor-|to prevent want than to endure }t.’ 


rupted before they would bear children to meet such 


row grow where hunger prevails, one cannot think} ‘ You and I will do what we can, Ella, to makeja ite!’ ; 
any man guiltless who overlooks the chance of hisjour children prudent in marriage ; and if all our} ‘ There is nothing $0 oe as poverty, Ella; 


increasing the poverty of society. But how few 





ey are marrying the right person. They spendjselves left almost alone !’ 


no thought on the time and the manner, or on their| ‘ Nay, Katie; it is not as if all must work together 


duty to society.’ to do any good. Every prudent man, like Ronald, 
‘It is so evenhere,’ said Ejla, ‘where we can|not only prevents a large increase of mischief, but, 


trace the causes of distress ; and in great cities,|by increasing capital, does a positive good. 


where it is easy to lay the blame in the se place,{such act of restraint tells ; every such wise resolu- 
e 


ss the|tion stops one drain on the resources of society. 
poorer they grow, the evil is much greater. There|Surely this knowledge affords grounds for a con- 
children are born whose youthful parents have nei-|scientious man to act upon, without doubt and dis- 


and where the people become the more reck 


ther roofs to shelter, nor clothes to cover them ; and|couragement.’ 
the more widely poverty spreads through the mul- 


blamed for not giving food enough for all this mul-|time.’ 
titude.’ 


the excuse,’ said Ella. ‘ But how slow we are toja new colony, where labor was more in request than|Ma 
learn the will of Providence in this case, when it is|janything else, he would be honored for having ten| 


the very same that we understand in other cases ! 
Providence gave us strength of limbs and of pas- 


in society. If a man used his hands to pull down! ‘It is a pity, Ella, that all should not 
his neighbor’s house, or his passion of anger to dis-|who age too poor to marry properly, and 





turb the society in which he lives, we should think!relish for the honor of a single life. Dan and his) 


it no excuse that Providence had given him his|wife would be a treasure to a new colony.’ 


natural powers, or made him enjoy their exercise. ‘ If they and their children would work, 


‘How differently is honor imputed in different|want. 
titude of laborers, the faster is that multitude dou-|times!’ said Katie, smiling. ‘The times have been 


bled. You have seen enough of cities, Katie, to|\when they who had brought the most children into 
know that this is true.’ the world were thought the greatest benefactors of 

‘ Yes; and all this is done in the name of Provi-|society ; and now we are honoring those most who 
dence. I always expected next to hear Providence|have none. Yei both may have been right in their) 


neighbors would do the same, we might look for-jand there is no poverty like that of the Chinese,” 
consider this! Those who think themselves con-|ward cheerfully. Butso few take warning! And 


«c’entious, go no farther than to consider whether\it is so discouraging to the prudent to find them- 


‘ And yet China is called the richest country in 
the world.’ 

‘ And so it may be. It may produce more food in 
proportion to its bounds—it may contain more wealth 
of every sort than any country in the world, and 
may at the same time contain more paupers. We 
Every all anvp-nettbedl countries poor countries because 
they contain comparatively little capital ; but the 
happiness of the people does not depend on the total 
amount of wealth, but on its proportion to those who 
are toenjoy it. What country was ever poorer than 
Garveloch twenty years ago? Yet nobody was in 
What country is so rich as China at this 
day ? Yet there multitudes eat putrid dogs and cats, 
and live in boats for want of a house, and follow the 
English ships, to pick up and devour the most dis~ 
gusting garbage that they throw overboard.’ 

‘ Suppose such should be the lot of our native 
kingdom,’ said Ella, shuddering. ‘ Such i the na- 














‘ A change of place serves the same purpose asjtural course of things when a nation multiplies its 
‘ Such blame would have been as reasonable as|change of time,’ replied Ella. ‘ If Ronald were in| 


numbers without a corresponding increase of food. 
y it be given to all to see this before we reach the 
jpass of the Chinese !~—and even if we never reach it 


children, and doubly honored for having twenty.|—if, as is more likely, the_evil is palliated by the 


; And reasonably too ; for,in such a case, children'caution of the prudent, by the emigration of the 
sions ; yet these we restrain for the sake of living|would be a gift, and not. a burden, to society.’ 


enterprising, and by other means which may yet 

o there|remain, may we learn to use them before we are 

ave noldriven to it by famine and disease |’ 

‘It is fearful enough, Ella, to witness what is 
idaily before our eyes. God forbid that the whole 

Katie ;kingdom should be in the state that Garveloch is ir 


How is it more excusable for a man to bring child-|not otherwise. But the poor little things would|now 


ren into the world, when there are so many to be/have a better chance of life there. If Noreen stays! 
fed that every one that is born must help to starvejhere, she may be too like many a Highland mother ; 


one already living ?’ 


‘ Since rovidence has not made food increase as but one or two behind her.’ 
men increase,’ said Katie, ‘ it is plain that Provi-| 


passions.’ 


The tears of mothers over their dead children, that'after another, before they are four years old, {) 
shrunk under poverty like blossoms withering before have often heard that neither the very rich nor the. 


the frosts, the fading of the weak, the wasting 
the strong, thefts in the streets 
houses, funerals by the wayside—these are the tok-| 
ens that unlimited increase is not God's will.’ . 
ii 


| ‘In very many towns, Katie, there is always dis- 
tress as great as our neighbors’ now ; and so there 


—she may tell of her twenty children, and leave|will be till they that hold the power in their own 


hands—not the king, nor the parliament, not the 


‘ My heart aches for those podr infants,’ said Ka-'rich only, but the body of the people—anderstand 
dence wills restraint here as in the case of other|tie. ‘One would almost as soon hear that they, 


those natural laws by which and under whieh they 
, 


|were put out of the way at their birth, as see them'subsist.’ 
‘ And awful are the tokens of its pleasure, Katie. dwindle away and drop into their little graved, one! 


| Maay would be of Ella's opinion if they could, 
like her, see the operation of the principle of in- 
crease within narrow bounds ; for nothing cam be 


of|very poor leave such large families behind them as|plainer, nothing more indisputable when fully un- 
, sickness in the the middling elasses ; and if the reason is known, derstood 


it seems to me very like murder not to prevent it.’ | 
‘The reasons are well known, Katie. ‘Those who 


Ip. large eocieties, the mind of the ob- 
jserver is perplexed by the inovements around him. 
The comings and goings, the births, deaths, and 

































































































accidents, defy his calculations ; and there are al- 
ways persons at hand who help to delude him by 
talking in a strain which would have suited the 
olden time, but which is very inappropriate to the 
present state of things. In every city, however 
crowded with a half-starved population, there are 
many more who do their utmost to encourage popu- 
lation than can give a sound reason for their doing 
so; and while their advice is ringing in the ears, and 
their example is before the eyes, and there is no lack 
of inaccurate explanations why our work houses are 
overflowing, our hospitals thronged, and our funeral 
bells for ever tolling, it is difficult to ascertain the 
real state of the case. But when the observation is 
exercised within a narrow range, the truth becomes 
immediately apparent,—it becomes evident that 
since capital increases in a slower ratio than popula- 
tion, there will be sooner or later a deficiency of 
food, unless the more vigorous principle of increase 
be controlled. If the welfare of a nation depended 
on the hare not reaching the goal befo® the tortoise, 
there might be some who would insist till the last 
moment that they moved at an equal pace, and 
ought therefore to be let alone ; but there would be 
some who, trusting to their own eyes, would take 
precautionary measures : they might let tho hare 
run till she overtook the tortoise, but then they 
would put onaclog. If any complain that this is 
not a fair race, the answer is that the hare and the 
tortoise were not made to vie with each other in 
speed ; and if we set them to do it, we must manage 
the competition with a view to the consequences. 

Ella and Katie, sensible and unprejudiced, and 
rendered quick-sighted by anxiety for their children, 
were peculiarly qualified for seeing the truth when 
fairly placed before them. Their interest in Ronald, 
as well as in their own offspring, gave them a view 
of both sides of the question ; and there remained 
not a doubt, after calculating numbers and resources, 
that there must be some check tothe increase of the 
people, and that the prudential check is infinitely 
preferable to those of vice and misery. 

Of the griefs attending the latter, Ella could form 
some idea—though her feelings were not embittered 
by self-reproach—when she looked in the face of 
her sick child, who was now resting his aching head 
on her bosom. She could not leave him, though it 
was growing late, till he closed his heavy eyes, and 
let her lay him on his pillow. Then Annie came 
to bear the widow company for an hour or two ; 
and Ella went to pass the night in her friend's 
dwelling. 

‘ We shal] never have any reserves in our confi- 
dence henceforth, Ella,’ said Katie, smiling. ‘ There 
has been but one subject on which I was not always 
lad to hear you speak ; and now that one is settled 





must have been an evil spirit that decoyed me 
away. 

‘ Alas, then, your voyage has been in vain?’ said 
Ella. ‘ You have brought no bread.’ 
| Angus shook his head mournfully, and cast down 
the pouch of useless money that came back as full 
jas it went out. The scarcity extended through all 
ithe neighborhood, and no food was to be bought at 
any price. Ella saw her husband's look of despon- 
dency, and rallied. She reminded him that they 
|had a stock of meal, though a scanty one, and she 
iheld out the hope, suggested by Ronald's informa- 
lion, that a sloop would soon arrive with food 
enough to afford a temporary supply to all the in- 
habitants. 

It had been agreed between Fergus and his siste: 
that a constant watch for this vessel should be kept 
frou daybreak till dark by the elder children of each 
family. Annie was now at the post in the absence 
of Kenneth, and Ella tempted her husband out with 
her, to pronounce whether the loek-out was well 
chosen. She saw that his grief was too new to al- 
low him to receive the condolence of neighbors who 
might step in on their return from the funeral. She 
was glad she had done so when she saw Annie 
putting back the hair which the stormy wind blew 
over her face, and evidently straining her sight to 
discern some object at sea. Angus had his glass 
with him, and in the intervals of the driving mists, 
he plainly perceived a sloop coming up from the 
south. 

‘ Away with you, with me for your helper!’ cried 
Ella. ‘We will be at sea before any one knows 
what is coming ; and then we shall escape conten- 
tion, and the sight of contention. And you, Annie, 
tell none but your uncle and Kenneth where we 
are gone. If it should not be the right sloop, it 
would be cruel to raise false hopes.’ 

‘ Besides, mother, the people would tear ye to 
pieces, or at least the boat—they are grown so sav- 
age. 

‘They would very likely fancy we were going to 
snatch their share, instead of to receive a regular 
purchase. Farewell, my» lass,’ she continued, asin a season so wet that every root would rot in the 
they reached the boat ; ‘ Kenneth will soon be with ground instead of growing ; but he did not the less 
you, and ye may give us a smile when we land, if grumble at ‘ the powers’ for giving him nothing bet- 
yon be the vessel we take her for.’ iter toeat than half-rotten roots, that affurded no 

‘ But, O father, the squalls are so rough ! I fear more strength than his own puny infant had and 
to let you go.’ was losing day by day. Noreen often looked rueful 

‘Never fear, Annie. The Flora knows the greet- with two black eyes, and did not insist so vyehement- 
ing of a summer squall. She will win her way outly as formerly on her Dan being ‘ the beautifullest 
hardly enough ; but you willsee ber bounding back husband in nature ,’ and as for the child, its best 
as if she was racing with the gale.’ ifriends could only hope it would follow Noreen’s 

There were many loungers on the beach when/former dangling ‘ babbies,’ and be laid in peace un- 
Angus and Ella cleared out. Some were invalids, der the sod. 


beginning a noisy rejoicing for they scarcely knew 
what ; some among them half crying in the midst of 
their shouting-from hunger and pain, which would 


not be forgotten. The only quiet people in the isl- 
and were Angus’s family, and their  ill-thriving 
neighbors round the point. 

When the Flora, dimly seen in the twilight, came 
bounding in as her master had foretold, no one 
awaited her on the beach but those who had watched 
the whole expedition, Fergus, Kenneth, and his sis- 
ter. The expected supply of meal was safe, and 
Fergus lost no time in conveying it out of sight, and 
into a place of safety. 

‘I brought down the money, father,’ said Ken- 
neth, producing the pouch, ‘ that you might buy 
more at the quay, if you wish it, before it is all gone.’ 

‘No, my boy, said Angus. ‘ We have enough for 
the present, and I will neither take what others want 
more than we, nor raise the price by increasing the 
demand.’ 

The Murdochs and O’Rorys were the last to know 
what had happened, as little was heard of the tamult 
beyond the point. ‘They were extremely and almost 
equally wretched, and were far from attempting to 
soften their distresses by sympathy and neighborly 
offices. Those who are most heedless of adversity 
in prospect, do not usually bear it best when it 
comes ; and so it proved in the instance of both 
these families. Murdoch, who, when he might have 
been prosperous, was too lazy to do more than trust 
he should get through well enough, now cast all the 
blame of his destitution on Dan's assurances that it 
would be the easiest thing in life to live, if he would 
only grow potatoes. Dan, who was content any 
way when causes of discontent were only in pros- 
pect, forgot there was such a thing as content when 
the natural consequences of his recklessness came 
upon him. It had been a terrible day when the ab- 
solute want of food had driven both to dig up their 
seed potatoes. Murdoch had foresight enough to be 
appalled at the prospect of the long destitution 
which this measure must cause. Dan laughed at 
him for supposing that anything befter could be done 











for ever.’ 
Ella was glad that Katie had thus spoken, for she) 
had not been perfectly sure of her friend's state of 
feeling. She now gazed affectionately on that youth-| 
ful face, touched but not withered by early sorrow, 
and kissed the forehead of the friend she loved like, 
a younger sister, and whom she could not have re- 
garded as such more tenderly if they had been made 

sisters by marriage. 
| 


| 
| 


CHAPTER VIII. | 
3 | 
THE DISCIPLINE OF THE UNTEACHABLIE,) 


Angus was restored safe to his home; but his re-| 
turn was melancholy enough. He was blown over! 
the sound by a storm, and landed at the moment, 
that the funeral train who bore the bodies of Fer-| 

us’s two children were winding up the rocks to the’ 

urial place. ‘The anxious father was naturally pos- 
sessed with the idea that this was the funeral of the 
child he had Teft so ill; and he was confirmed in the 
supposition by seeing none of his family on the 
beach to await his arrival. Kenneth and his broth- 
ers were among the mourners, and Angus therefore| 
found his wife aud the girls alone when, with a 
throbbing heart, he entered his own dwelling. Elia! 
met him with acalm but sad countenance, which! 
together with the silent awe with which the chil- 
dren looked up to him, answered but too plainly the 
question he would have asked. Little Jamie had| 
died a few hours before in his mother’s arms. The) 
last words he spoke had been to call for his father. | 

‘O, why was I not here ?? exclaimed the mourn-} 
ing parent, laying his cheek to that of his boy, as if 
the cold body could be conscious of the carces. ‘It 
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shrill crew the 


who could not be kept within their cheerless homes) The first news these neighbors had of the arrival 
even by the chill and boisterous weather. Manyot‘he vessel from the station was from Kenneth, 
were idlers; and all made sport of what they who goodnaturedly remembered to run and give 
thought the useless toil of going to sea at such athem the information in time to afford them a fair 
time. Their jokes would have been painful andchance in the scramble. Murdoch seized his staff 
perhaps irritating to Angus if he had not had reason and was off in an instant. 
to hope that relief was on the way to himselfand ‘Stay, neighbor,’ cried Kenneth, who was not 
them. aware of the extent of Murdoch’s poverty ; ‘the 

‘ Did ye bring home such a cargo this morn that buyers have the first chance you know. Better not 


lye are tempted to try your luck again ?’ cried one. |go empty-handed.’ 


* Make haste !’ exclaimed another, ‘or ye’ll scarce-| 
ly find the shoal. 
ing a net.’ 


Murdoch thought he was jeering, and shook his 
it’s a brave summer day for cast- stick at him with a gesture of passion, which Ken- 
neth could not resent when he saw how the old 
‘Or for angling,’ observed a third. .§ Where arejman’s limbs shook, and how vain were his attempts 
your lines, neighbor ? Nothing like a smooth sea forjat unusual speed. 
ladies’ fishing.’ Dan jumped up at the news, snatched his baby, 
‘Ye must treat us each with a supper when youland gave it a toss which was enough to shake its 
come back, Angus,’ said a fourth, ‘ unless indeed|weak frame to pieces, seized upon Noreen for a kiss 
the fishes should make a supper of you.’ in answer to the shriek with which she received the 
‘I trust there may be a supper for every one in/child, snatched the pot in which the last batch of 
Garveloch this night,’ observed Ella, as the finallrotten potatoes was boiling, and threw out its con- 
shout reached the rolling and pitching vessel ; and|tents ifto the puddle beside the door, and ran off, 
these cheering words were the last she spoke, as all|laughing at his wife’s lameniations for the only bit 
her husband's attention and her own was reQuired|of food she had had to put between her teeth this. 
to direct their rough and somewhat perilous course.\day, Kenneth now perceived that Dan could bestir 
Never was such a commotion excited in Garve-himself upon occasion ; and indeed the IJrishman’s 
loch as upon the spread of the tidings that a vesseliglee was so obstreperous, that it might have been 
had arrived at the quay with a certain quantity ofjsupposed his mirth was owing to his favorite ‘ sper- 
grain aud anample supply of pease. The cagle wasits,’ if it had not been known that he had been lon 
startled from her nest by the uproar. The more|without the means of procuring himself that indul- 
blast, the louder rose the voices ; the'gence. 
higher swelled the tade over the bar, the greater was) Sucli a man’s mirth is casily turned to rage. On 
the eagerness to cross it as the shortest way to the reaching the sloop, which was fast emptying of its 
quay. ‘The men sent their wives home for whatev-contents, Dan found that he stood a worse chance 
er lite wealth they had to offer inexchange,incasejof a supply than any body in Garveloch, except 
the food was to be purchased and not given, while Murdoch, who still lagged behind. To come empty- 
they themselves hastened to secure the point whence|handed and to come late w double disqualifiea- 
they might best bid or entreat. Here a poor inva-tion ; and tobe kept at a distance by force put Dan 
lid, putting forth his utmost power to keep up with into a passion which was only equalled by his neigh- 
his competitors, was jostled aside or thrown down)bor's, when he also arrived at the scene of action. 
by the passers by. There a children werel[t was the poliey ef the bys 
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band of fane 


inders to turn their rage 





upon each other, As soon as an opening appeared 
among the group on the quay, through which the 
sloop might be approached, they pushed the old man 
forward, and held Dan back, urging that a hearty 
youth like him, and a stranger, would not surely 
force his way before an old man, who had been born 
and bred in the place ; but Dan kicked, struggled. 
dealt his blows right and left, and at last sprang up- 
on Murdoch, snatched off his bonnet, and butteted 
him about the face with it. 

‘You graceless wretch!’ exclaimed all who were 
at leisure to look on. 

‘ Let him uncover gray hairs that helped to make 
them gray,’ said Murdoch, in a voice of forced calm- 
ness. ‘Jt was he that lured me to poverty, and now 

hairs I did not beat you 


let him glory in it.’ 

‘It’s owing to your gra 
blind this minute,’ cried Sen. ‘I'd have you keep 
a civil tongue in your head, if you'd haye your eves 
stay there too.’ 

‘I would peril my eyes to say it again,’ cried the 
old man. ‘ It was you that lured me to poverty 
with saying that Ireland was the brightest and mer- 
riest Jand under the sun, and the only country 
where a man may live and be content without 
trouble.’ 

‘ By the holy poker, so it is, barring such repro- 
bates as you are in it.’ 


that never give so much asa how! to your nearest|to the wants and reasonavie desires of ail, tiere 
flesh and blood !’ _would be little vice ; and if we did no more than 
The listeners thought it better and more natural rightly estimate and administer the resources we al- 
to help the living than to honor the dead. It did ready possess, we might destroy for ever the worst 
not seem to occur to either party that it was possible evils of which society complains.’ 

to do both. The dispute now ran higher than ever, ‘ Surely, Sir, it might be done, if society were but 
Murdoch laying the blame on Dan of having made animated with one mind. It is in the power of few, 
all his resources depend on a favorable season, and [ suppose, to increase the supply of necessaries and 
Dan defending everything Irish, down to poverty, comforts perpetually and very extensively ; and no 
famines, and pestilential fevers ; the first a perpet-/power on earth can do it so as to keep pace with the 
ual, and each of the other$ a frequent evil. A fightjconstant demand for them.’ 

was beginning, when order was restored by an au-| ‘ Certainly, if that demand be unchecked 
thority which might not be resisted. Mr. Macken- ‘ | was going to say, Sir, that it isin the power of 
zie was on board, having taken this opportunity of every one to help to equalize the demand. It seems 
visiting several islands which were obs: his charge4o me, that whoever acts so as to aggravate want, 
as & magistrate. Seeing the uproar on the quay becomes answerable for the evils caused by want, 
likely to increase every moment, he stepped on,whether he injures his neighbor's capital, or neg 

shore, ordered two or three stout men to part the lects to improve his own, or increases a demand up- 
combatants, and gave poor old Murdoch into the on it which is already overwhelming.’ . 
eare of Angus, who was standing by, desiring that) ‘ You will be told, friend, if you preach your doc- 
his wants should be supplied, coal that he should bejtrine to unwilling ears, that one set of vices would 
sent home out of the reach of provocation from Dan. rage only he more fiercely for those which result 
Angus looked kindly after the interests of his old from want beng moderated.’ 

master, now so humbled as not to resist his help ; ‘1 know,’ replied Angus, ‘ that some are of opin- 
and then sent a neighbor with him to guard him/ion that there 1s always a balance of vices in socie- 
from robbery on his way home. ‘It might have been|ty ; that, as some are extinguished, others arise. 
thought that Rob would have been the fittest person This seems to me a fancy that nobody can prove or 


show to be reasonable.’ 

































to undertake this natural duty ; but Rob was no- 
where to be seen. He had appeared one of the —¥ 
on the quay, and had bought a supply of food with| 
a little silver crucifix which he had contrived to, 
steal from Noreen, and which she had kept, through) 
ill her distresses, as a sertof charm. Rob was now 
hidden in a snug corner, eating a portion of his pro- 
vision, and drinking the whiskey for which he had 


‘You told me that I spent my labor for nothing. 
and worse than nothing, when I grew oats and bar- 
Jey.. You told me that I might get three times as 
much food out ef the ground, by growing potatoes 
instead. You , 

‘All true, by the saints, villain as you are to 
doubt my word! There’s three times the victuals| 
in an Irishman’s field, and three times the el ae the rest. 
in his cabin, and three times the people on the face) Mr. Mackenzie accepted Angus’s invitation to 
of the blessed land, that there is where the folks arespend the night under his roof. He agreed all the 
so mighty high that they must have bread.’ more readily from perceiving that he could gratify 

‘ And three times the number die,’ said a voice the feelings of the parents by taking part in the fu- 
near, ‘ when a bad season comes.’ neral of their child the next day ; by carrying his 

‘ And what if they do?’ cried Dan : ‘’tis a blessed head to the grave, as the expression is. 
land for all that, with a golden sun to live under,| Mr. Mackenzie would know from Angus all that 
and a green turf to lie under.’ he could tell of Murdoch’s history, and of what had 

‘It’s a vile country,’ cried Murdoch, emboldened happened to Dan since he settled in Garveloch. 
by hope of support from the bystanders. ‘ Your The present state of the island was a i 28 which 
children are as hungry as cannibals, and as naked asalways made Angus melancholy. The place was so 
savages. When the sun shines, you thank the pow- changed, he said ; there were many people that you 
ers and lie still in your laziness——’ would scarcely believe to be the same as before their 

‘ There’s reason for that,’ interrupted Dan. ‘ There distresses began. 
are so many to do the work, we can’t settle who is, ‘ Such is always the case, Angus, where there are 
to begin ; and so we’re content to take no trouble ; more people than can live without jostling. People 
and this is the most your Rob and Meg have learned act upon opposite maxims according to their circum- 
of me.’ stances. If there is abundance for every body, they 

‘ And then when there comes a blank harvest, youjare very ready to cry, “‘ The more the merrier ;’’ if 
fight over one another's graves.’ the provision is scanty, they mutter, “ The fewer 

‘Sure the powers forgive the sin,’ cried Dan.|the better cheer,’’ and each snatches what he can 
‘Craving stomachs drive to blows, and then the/for himself.’ 
priest is merciful.’ | Ella was at this moment distributing the evening 

‘ More merciful than you are to one another when|meal. At these very words she placed before her 
the fever comes, cruel savages as you are! If your'son Kenneth a barley-cake,—the first he had tasted 
own mother took the fever, you would turn her into for some time,—with a smile which he well under- 
a shed by the road side, and let her tend herself.\stood. He had known something of the sufferings 
You would go quietly smoking your pipe past the his mother had described as the consequence of their 
very place where your own father lay dying, and|mutual resolution not to touch the food on wltich 
never speak a word or move a finger for him.’ they usually subsisted ; but, till this evening, he had 

‘’Tis false as to not speaking a word. We pray pupposed the trial only begun, and felt almost 
for them in the fever day and night ; and many’s\ashamed to be voce so soon. As he broke his 
the mass I have vowed against | grow richer. The)bread, a blush overspread his whole face ; and when 
fever is a judgment of Heaven, and where is the|he next looked up, he met Ella’s eyes filled with 
good of catching it if we can help it? They thatjtears. Mr. Mackenzie observed, but did not under- 
sent it will take care of them that have it, and what\stand ; and Angus }::mself would have found it dif- 
is our care to theirs ?’ ficult to explain, though Kenneth’s altered looks 

‘Shame ! shame !’ was the cry from all sides ;\caused a suspicion that ee had exercised more than 

‘] have seen so much of the snatching you speak 
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and some who were on their way home with a pan his share of self-denial. 
full of meal or a basket full of pease, stopped to lis- 


ten why. 4 : of, and of defrauding foo,’ said Angus, when all but 
‘Shame! shame!’ cried Dan, mimicking the himself and his guest had withdrawn, ‘as to make 
shouters. 


‘ You just don’t kiow what you're talk--me think we are now little better off than in cities, 
ing about ; for them that have the fever don't c1y/;compared with which I used to think our island a 
shame.’ paradise. There has, | believe, been crime enough 
‘ Not in their hearts ?’ lcommitted within the circuit of a mile from this 
‘ Never.a bit ;—and don’t I know that had an un- place, to match with the alleys and cellars of a man: 
cle in the fever twice, and moved him for fear we ufacturing city. The malice of the people in their 
should fall down in it too? Didn't he come crawl-\speech, the envy in their countenances, the artifices 
ing out the first time when we were bringing a cof-in their management, the violence of their actions, 
fin and supposing him dead, and did not he help thejare new to this place and these people. I hoped to 
wail for himself before we saw him among us ¢ and have kept my children out of sight and hearing of 
would he have wailed in a joke, if he had cried these things forever.’ 
‘Shame !’ in his heart? and who such a judge as) ‘Never nourish such a hope, friend,’ said Mr. 
himself ?’ Mackenzie, ‘ unless you can keep want out of sight 
‘ What happened the next time, Dan ?’ and hearing too. Virtue and vice depend not on 
‘The next time ‘twas his ghost in earnest that place, but on circumstance. The rich do not steal 
went to the burial ; and a pretty burial it was. O.1n cities, any more than the starving respect proper- 
there’s no place like old Ireland for care of the dead !|ty in a retired island like this. If we could increase 
We beat you there onteely you unnatural raffians,our supply of necessaries and comforts in proportion 








‘I am quite of your opinion, Angus; and if I 
were not, | am®sure I should find it difficult to as- 
sert that any set of vices could be more to be dread- 
ed than those which arise from extreme poverty. | 
would not draw a comparison in favor of any ac- 
knowledged vice over any other; but 1 can con- 
ceive of nd more dreadful degradation of character, 
no more abundant sources of misery, than arise out 
of the overpowering temptations of want. You have 
seen instances, | doubt not, among the lower, as [ 
among the higher classes, of the regular process by 
which honorable feelings are blunted, kindly affec- 
tions embittered, piety turned into blasphemy, and 
integrity into fraud and violence, as the pressure of 
poverty becomes more and more galling.’ 

‘1 have seen so much of this, Sir, as to make me 
believe that very few, if any, pass through the trial 
of squalid and hopeless poverty with healthy minds. 
Moreover, I believe such poverty to be the hot-bed 
of all vices. I shall never be convinced, unless | 
see it, that any vice in existence will be aggravated 
by the comforts of life being extended to all, or that 
there is any which is not encouraged by the feelings 
of personal injury, of hatred towards their superiors, 
or recklessness concerning their companions and 
themselves, which are excited among the abject or 
ferocious poor.’ - 

‘ Evil seems to be an admonition of Providence to 
men to change that part of their conduct which 
brings on that evil,’ observed Mr. Mackenzie ; ‘ and 
happy are they who take the warning in time, or 

member it for their future guidance. Extensive 

res warn men not to build houses of wood ; pesti- 
lence may teach cleanliness and Ventilation ; and 
having thus given their lesson, these evils become 
rare, or cease. What, therefore, may famine teach ?’ 

‘Care not to let eaters multiply beyond the ordi- 
nary supply of food. I hope we people of Garve- 
loch shall take the warning. I am sure it is distinct 
enough.’ 

‘Yes, Angus. You ate up the unusual supply of 
two abundant seasons. An average one produced 
hardship. An unfavorable one has brought you to 
the brink of a famine. This is Providence’s way of 
admonishing.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


TROUBLES NEVER COME ALONE. 


The sufferings of the islanders were not yet over, 
as all foresaw who were accustomed to watch the 
succession of events. The natural consequence of 
a famine in former days was a ary, wr ; and it is still 
too well known in Scotland and Ireland that sick- 
ness follows scarcity. Garveloch went through the 
natural process. here never was such a win- 
ter known there as that which succeeded the 
scarcity. Rheumatism among the aged, con- 
sumption among the — all the disorders 
of infancy among the children, laid waste the habi- 
tations of many who thought they had never known 
sorrow till now. Many a gray-haired matron, who 
used to sit plying her distaff in the chimney-corner, 
and singing old songs to the little ones playing 
about her, had been shaken by the privations of the 
summer, and now lay groaning in the torments of 
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the disease which’ was soon to take her hence, al-|tween the rocks at the same moment that more com- 
though, with due care, so vigorous a life might still/panies than one were leaving the burying-ground. 
have been preserved for a few years. Here, a fath-/The children clapped their hands and began to 
er who was anxious to be up and doing for his chil-\dance to the booming drum and the shrill fife; but 
dren, on the sea or at the station, was in danger of/Ella immediately stopped them. 

coughing his life away if he faced the wintry air,| ‘Don’t ye mark,’ she said, ‘there ’s Rob and Meg 
and fretted in idleness within his smoky cottage.|Murdoch coming down the hill? Would ye like to 
There, a mother who had hungered through many ajsee anybody dancing in your sight when you have 
day to feed her children, now found that she hadjjust laid your father’s head in the ground ?’ 

broken down her strength in the effort, and thatshe| ‘I saw Rob drunk this very morn, mother, and he 
must leave them to a care less tender than her own.\danced as if his father had been there looking on.’ 
In other cases, the parent and her little ones seemed) ‘If Rob behavesas if he had no feeling, that is no 
hastening together to another world, and two or\reason why you should seem to think he has none.’ 
three of one family were buried in the same grave.| ‘Look at Meg!’ cried another child. ‘ She is laugh- 
The mortality among the children was dreadful.jing as if it was a bridal instead of a funeral. 

The widow Cuthbert could scarcely believe herown, Ella was shocked, though not much surprised, to 
happiness when she saw all her little family dailyjsee Meg run forward to meet the soldiers, as if they 
seated at the board in rosy health and gay spirits,/were old acquaintance, and linger behind.with them 
gvhen not a neighbor had been exempt from loss.;when her party, including her stupid brother, —_ 
She would scarcely suffer her boys out of her sight ;;cracked their joke and passed on. It occurred to 
and if accidentally parted from them, trembled lestjher that Meg’s brother-in-law might be among the 
she should hear complaints or see tygces of illness|soldiers, and she said so by way of excuse ; but im- 
when she met them again. There Mad been sick-|mediately called the children down from the height, 
ness in Ella’s family, but none died after little Jamie.)unwilling that such an example of unfeeling levity 
Ronald kept watch over them all. Many were the|should remain before their eyes. They were natu- 
kind presents, many the welcome indulgences hejrally somewhat unwilling to loose sight of the scar- 
sent or carried to the sick members of his sister’s|let coats, having never beheld any before. 

and brother’s family this year. Katie needed no} ‘Ye will see such often enough now, my dears,’ 
such assistance. If she had, she would have freely|said their mother, sighing. ‘These people know 
accepted it ; but frequent inquiries And much friend-|how to choose their time. The fife is ever merriest 
ly intercourse served quite as well to show the re-|when the heart’s music is hushed; and whenever 
gard these friends bore to each other. people are at their wit’s end with want and sorrow, 

The supplies of food were still so precarious as to/the red-coats come and carry away such as are glad) 

make every body anxious except those who could|to drown thought and seek change instead of wait- 
purchase a store. Now and then a boat with pro-|ing for it.’ 

visions came froma distance, and the cod-fishing! ‘ Yes, indeed,’ replied Katie: ‘a funeral at the 
turned out tolerably productive to those who hadjtop of the hill, and a recruiting party going to meet 
health and strength to pursue the occupation. Sojit, is natural enough ; and so it would have been to 
much was wanted, however, for immediate con-|see lads made to drink in the king’s name when 
sumption, that business nearly stood still at the sta-|their stomachs were craving food. wondered we 
tion: Kenneth had been recalled thither when|had had no recruiting beliee ; for the worse the 
there seemed to be a prospect of employment forjtimes, the more are ready to leave home behind 


scene was to be acted in all the islands. She had 
connexions in more than one, and began to be anx- 
ious lest some of them should be tempted to go 
abroad. Ella therefore accosted the sergeant, a good 
natured looking man, and asked if his recruiting was 
likely to be prosperous among the islands? He 
found the people very loyal, he replied, and many 
fine young men ready to serve their king and coun- 
try. He should visit every place in the district in 
turn, and had already made a pretty wide circuit. 
He had this morning come from Islay. 

‘You would scarce enlist many there,’ observed 
Ella. A few months ago would have been your 
best time for Islay ; now the fishery begins to open 
a prospect again ’ 

‘1 beg your pardon, madam: we have been par- 
ticularly successful in Islay.’ And he pulled out a 
list of names, displayed it hastily, and was about to 
put it up again, when Katie snatched it, and after 
tte first glance looked at her friend with such a gaze 
of anguish as at once told Ella the truth. 

‘ Ils Kenneth’s name there ?’ she asked, in a low, 
hoarse voice. 

‘That young man,’ said the sergeant, who had 
been speaking to one of his pedple, and did not per- 
ceive Ella’s emotion, ‘that young man to whose 
name you point—and a very fine youth he is, six 
feet and half an inch—belongs to this place. He is 
to come over this afternoon to take leave of his 
family, and proceeds with me in the morning.’ 

Ella retreated hastily towards her own door ; she 
turned round on reaching the threshold, and motion- 
ed to Katie not to follow her ; but Katie would not 
be repulsed. With streaming eyes she attempted to 
make her way by gentle force. Ella recovered her 
power of speech. - 

‘ Leave me, Katie. I can speak to no one but 
Angus. O Angus! why are you away? O! how 
shall I tell the news when he comes back ?’ 

When Katie had led her friend into the inner 
room, she left her to her grief, thinking that the best 
kindness was to keep watch that no one intruded. 





him ; but he had now made the last barrel that|them, and go and serve the king.’ 

would be wanted before next season, and began to} The children understood nothing of all this but 
be very melancholy. He sauntered along the pier,|that they should see the soldiers again, which in-| 
around which there was no busy traffic; he lounged|deed was the point which most concerned them at 
about the cooperage, taking up first one tool andjtheir age. They listened long for the. drum—they 
then another, and wondering when the hammer and/took turns as scouts to watch which way the soldiers 
the saw would be heard there again. Many a time|went, and to give notice if they should approach.) 
did he count the weeks that must pass before he|Now they were traced up to Duff's farm, heard to) 
should be once more earning his maintenance, and|play before the door, and seen to be invited in.| 


reckon how large was the debt to his uncle which|After a while, they proceeded with a few followers) 


he was incurring by his present uselessness. Ro-\at their heels, by a roundabout way to the Murdoch's) 
nald could not succeed in making him cheerful for ajcove. Meg was their guide, walking in front, arm- 
day together, or in inducing him to employ himself;|in-arm with a soldier—a fashion of marching to) 
and he began to fear that either illness was creep-|which it was supposed she had been just drilled.| 
img on the young man, or that his fine spirit was|/The music being heard approaching behind the 
broken by the anxiety he had undergone and the|rocks, the children scampered off to meet it; and) 
miseries he had beheld. He would have sent himjafter a considerable time, during which shouts arose’ 


over to Ella, whose influence was all-powerful wigh|which made the mothers wish their boys at home)’ 


her son; but Ella had cares enough at home justjagain, the children appeared as the advanced guard 
now. Having messages from Kenneth as frequent-jof the procession, waving their bonnets, and pre- 
ly as usual, she was not more than usually anxious|tending to march like the grand folks behind them. 
concerning him. It was soon apparent that all present were not as 

Angus’s activity and cheerfulness never yavejhappy as they. Meg indeed laughed so as to be 
way. He ascribed their power to his wife's in-|heard above the music, and one or two raw lads 
fluence ; while she found a never-failing support to\looked full of pride and heroism, and took off their 
her energies when he was present. She owned to|bonnets from time to time to look at the gay ribbons; 
Katie how'easily she could give way to desponden-|with which they were ornamented ; but all the bus-| 
ey when he was absent for days together, and how/tle and noise—nothing remarkable perhaps in an} 
shes felt strong enough to do and bear any thing|English city, but very astonishing in Garveloch— 
when his boat came in sight again. The fact was,/could not call off attention from a woman's rage, or 
they did owe to each other all they believed they|drown the screams of a woman’s scolding voice. 
owed. There was a lofty spirit of trust in Ella, as|The vixen was Noreen; and if ever a vixen had an 
animating to her husband as his experience in lifelexcuse for her violence, it was she at this moment ; 
and devotion to his home were supporting to her.|for Dan, the husband for whom she had, as she de- 
Katie looked with a generous sympathy on the en-|clared, left the beautifullest home of the beautifullest 
joyment of a epee of which she had been de-|country in the world—Dan, whom she had defend- 
prived, and wished no more for herself than thatshe\ed through thick and thin, for having ‘ kilt’ her and 
might be as secure from trials with her children as murthered’ her ‘ babbies,—Dan, who had said so 
she believed Angus and Ella to be. No sorrowsjoften that a man needed nothing in life more than a 
could, she told Ella, be inflicted by the children ofjcabin and a potato-ground, and an ‘iligant’ wife, 
such parents—by children so brought up as theirs |had enlisted, and was going to leave her and her 
Ella never admitted this assuranee without reserva-|last remaining child to starve. Had not he a cabin? 


tion; for she knew too much of, human life to ex- 
ct that any one of its blessings should be enjoyed 
or ever without alloy. 
lt was during the absence of her husband on one 
of his trading excursions that the children came 
crowding round the door, to ask Ella to come and 
listen to the new music some gentlemen in fine 
clothes were playing as they went up the pass. 
Katie was brought out by her little people at the 
same moment. The}children climbed the height to 
get another,view ofthe strangers, and their mothers 
ollowed. A recruiting party was ascending he- 
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she wanted to know ; and had not hea potato-ground, 
as good as any at Rathmullin ? and had not he call- 
ed her his ‘ iligant Noreen’ before the fancy came 
across him to break her heart ? 
Since it did not please Dan to answer her ques- 
tions, no one else was bound to do so. It was 
difficult to say whether he was drunk or not. He 
kissed his wife in return for her cuffs, and behaved 
like a madman; but such was his way when he 
was roused. to mirth. 

Shocked at the sight, Ella was about to withdraw, 





The widow felt as if her own heart was bursting 


when audible tokens once or twice reached her of 


the fearful conflict which rent the mother’s heart. 
In the fervor of her love and compassion for Ella, 
she was full of indignation against him who had 
caused all this misery ; and when this indignation 
had reached its highest pitch, the latch of the door 
was uplifted, and Kenneth stood before her. His 
pale countenance, with its expression of mournful 
determination, might have disarmed her anger at a 
moment of less excitement ; but Katie would not 
bestow on him a second glance or a greeting. 

‘ Where is my mother?’ he inquired. ‘ My father, 
l find, is absent.’ 

‘Seek her yourself,’ replied Katie, pointing to the 
chamber. ‘If you did not fear to wring her heart, 
you will scarcé shrink from seeing her grief.’ 

‘She knows then!’ said Kenneth. ‘ I would fain 
have told her myself——’ : 

‘ ¥ou need not covet the task,’ replied Katie, her 
features working convulsively. ‘ You would have 
cast yourself into the sea before now if you had seen 
her take the tidings.’ And the widow gave vent to 
what was boiling in her mind. 

Kenneth did not at first interrupt her ; and when 
he attempted explanation, was not allowed to pro- 
ceed. Katie had never before been so unreasonable 
as now on her friend’s behalf. 

‘ Make way!’ said Kenneth, at length, in strong 
emotion. ‘My mother will hear me.’ 

Ella at this moment threw open the door of the 
chamber, and stood, still trembling but erect, and 
spoke calmly. ' 

‘ Katie !’ she said, ‘I thought you had known 
Kenneth and me better. He has@ver been dutiful : 
why then condemn him unheard? I have told you 
my confidence in him : and is it kind, then, to make 
a mockery of my trust ?’ 

Katie’s anger was now all turned against herself. 
She cast an imploring look at them both, and rushed 
out of the house before they could detain her. 

* Bless you, mother, for trusting me!’ cried Ken- 
neth. 

‘ But O, my boy, what a sore trial to my trust ! 
What has possessed ye, Kenneth, that ye must leave 
us ? When we have suffered together so long, and 
were beginning to hope together again, what could 
make ye plunge us into a new trouble ?’ 

‘It was hastily done, mother, but done for the 
best, and not from discontent with home, or a love 
of wandering. I could not see so clearly as you 
that times are about to mend. I could not endure 
to be a burden to uncle Ronald, and my heart was 





when Katie expressed her wonder whether this 


sick with hoping and hoping, and finding nothing 
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to do after all. Then there are so many brothers 
growing up to fill my place; and my going will 
make room for one of them at the station. And 
then there was the bounty too. I thought | should 
have had pleasure, mother, in giving you the first 
purse of money | ever had; but nothing will give 
me any pleasure again if you think I have been 
wilfully wrong.’ 

‘ Not wilfully wrong, Kenneth : I never thought 
you could be that—not even in the first moment 
when——’ 

She could not proceed. Her son continued : 

‘I would fain hear ye say more, mother. O, can 
ye tell me that you think me right ?’ 

‘ Do not let it weigh with you, my son, whether 
I think you judged rightly or not. You felt duti- 
fully and re and you have as much right to 
judge of your duty asI. You shall never want my 

lessing nor your father’s. It is to your wish to do 
your duty that we give our blessing ; and it will 
therefore follow you over the world.’ 

Kenneth had much to say on wr g to one’s coun- 
try, and on the question who could best be spared 
to serve in her armies : in the pursuit of which ar- 
gument he brought the proof round to himself. His 
mother, feeling that the deed coyld not be undone, 
encouraged his feelings of patriotism, sanctioned his 
desire to fulfil a public duty, and contented herself] 
with the silence of dissent when she thought him 
mistaken. 

‘ Mother,’ cried Kenneth, at length, bursting into 
tears, ‘ you make a child of me by treating me like 
aman. I knew you would be patient, [ knew you 
would be indulgent, but I scarcely hoped that even 

ou could so soon, so very soon, give me the rights 
on been so hasty to claim. If you had blamed 
me, if you had spoken with authority, I could have 
commanded myself better when it comes to the last.’ 

‘ We are all weak,’ murmured Ella, melting also 
into tears. ‘ God forbid we should judge one an- 
other! We are least of all fit to do so when our 
griefs are tossing so as to wreck our judgments. 
Authority, Kenneth! No: this is not the time for 
me to use it. If it were merely whether ye should 
cross to [slay to-day or to-morrow, I might have 
spoken unawares with authority ; but when the 
question is, what ate duty in life is to be, and when 
that question is already decided, all that a mother 
can do is to give her blessing.’ 

The many dreary hours of this night were too few 
for what had to be said and done by the elder mem- 
bers of this mourning family. Soon after daybreak 
Angus returned ; so that Kenneth had not the addi- 
tional misery of departing in uncertainty whether 
he should be followed by his father’s blessing. An- 





‘ Pthought, uncle,’ said one— 1 am sure I heard 
somebody say you believed that we wanted thinning, 
and that war must therefore be a very good thing.’ 


hearing. ‘You think, Angus, that there are too 
many people for the supply of food ; and therefore) 
the more that die, the better cheer there is for those| 
who remain. Did you not tell Mr. Mackenzie so? 

‘ Better say at once, sir, that we ought to pray for 
a pestilence. Better send for our enemies to slaugh- 
ter us as fast as they can, sparing only a proper 
number to enjoy what we leave behind.’ 

* But I am sure you used to complain of our num- 
bers, Angus, and ascribe our distress to them.’ 

* But it does not follow, sir, that I would have 
them removed by violence. All I wish is, that so- 
ciety should be as happy as it can be made ; and it 
would be somewhat strange to inflict the extremest 
misery with this view. 1 never had such a thought, 
l assure you, as of running into a greater evil to 
avoid a lesser.’ 

‘Many people, however, think occasional wars 
and plagues very good things to keep down the 
population.’ 

‘So I have heard, but I think very differently. 
The one circumstance which, above all others, 
cheers me respecting the state of society is that 
population is, to a considerable extent, checked by 
and singing old songs to the little ones playing 
about her, had been shaken by the privations of the 


better means than formerly. ‘There are fewer lives 
lost by war, plagues, and the accidents of common 
life, while the increase of population is not in pro- 
protion to the removal of these dreadful checks.’ 

‘ How do you account for this ?’ 

‘ Marriage is less general, and takes place at a 
later age—at- least among the middling classes, 
whose example will, I trust, be soon followed by 
their poorer neighbors. Whenever any one class 
gains a clear understanding of the reasons why a 
thing has been, and why it should no longer be, 
there is room for hope that other classes will in time 
enter into their views, and act accordingly. There 
is hope that governments will in time cease to make 
war and encourage population,—that is, to call peo- 
ple into existence for the purpose of cutting one 
another’s throats. ‘There is hope that the poor will 
in time be more eager to maintain than to multiply 
their families ; and then, lads, there will be no more 
drumming and fifing in Garveloch, and no need to 
wander abroad in search of danger and death, in 
order to show patriotism.’ 

‘ When will that be, uncle ?’ 
‘| am no prophet ; but | will venture to prophesy 





gus had in his young days been sent abroad by a 
spirit of adventure : so that he was even better pre- 
pared than Ella to sympathise in -Kenneth’s feelings 
and convictions. He commanded himself when the 
event was first told him; accompanied his son to a 
considerable distance ; and from the~ hour of his 
return spoke to none but Ella of the blank the wan- 
derer’s absence caused, or of the anxiety with which 
he watched for tidings of the war. ™ 





CHAPTER X. 
CONCLUSION. 


A recruiting party was, as Ella had foretold, a 


that it will happen somewhere between thie third 
land the thirty-thousandth generation from the pre- 
‘sent—that is, that it will take place, but not yet.’ 

| © You have said a great deal,’ observed the cap- 
tain, ‘ about the reasons why there should no longer 
‘be want ; but you slipped quietly enough over the 
‘reason why there has ever been want.’ 

| ‘It was not my intention to do so,’ said Angus, 
smiling, ‘for it appears very clearto me. It was 
growing need which urged men towards all the im- 
provements which have ever taken place. The 
appropriation and security of property, improve- 
ments in government, art, and sciences—in short, 
all the institutions of society took their beginning 
from the growing wants of men; and those growing 
wants were caused, of course, by increase of num- 
bers. This is quite enough to satisfy us that the 





‘ I said so,’ said Captain Forbes, who stood within yp for his 


‘lhis theme in h 


summer, and now lay groaning in the torments of/and nieces about him ; an 





frequent sight in Garveloch as long as the distress principle of increase is a good one ; while, if we 
lasted ; and one of the pleasant consequences to her see that our institutions can now be preserved and 
and her husband of the favorable season which fol-|improved under other and higher kinds of stimulus, 
lowed was, that the red-coats ceased to appear, and it 1s time that we were controlling the principle 
the hated sound of the drum and fife to make them/within the bounds of reason and happiness.’ — 

start. As soon as the fishery was resumed, there! «‘ It is done for us when we do not look to it our- 
was work enough for all who remained on the isl-'selves,’ the captain replied, sighing as he cast a 
and, and therefore little encouragement to serve the glance around him. ‘ How full is the burying 
king out of his own dominions. News of Kenneth\ground,—how empty are the houses compared with 
came very rarely—about as often as rejoicings for a what they were but a few months ago! It reminds 
victory. Some.of Angus’s neighbors were wont tome of some of the places in the east, where we were 
come and tell him of such events as if they were ordered to march in the rear of the plague. The 
certain of bringing welcome news, preiied he will soon be filled again, if the fishery does wel 
knew that his son was safe. Fergus’s lads, espe- That is a comfort. 

cially, who regretted that they were too young to| 

enlist at the same time with Kenneth, seemed dis-\jobserved Angus. ‘Will you be my passenger to 
posed to take the first opportunity of doing so that|the station, captain ¢ ; : 
might occur, and to have nodoubt that the best service| Nobody had time to lose this season in the island, 
they could render to their island was to leave if. but those who were willing to run the risk of future 


“How can you suppose,’ said Angus to them one scarcity. Labor was in great request, and, of course, 
lay, ‘ that I can rejoice in the slaughter you tell me|well paid. Angus found ample employment for his 
of? How can you imagine’it can give me pleasurecrane, and received very good interest for the capi- 
to look forward to our strong youths leaving our tal laid out upon it. His younger sons worked it 
shores ?’ 


with as much zeal as Kenneth had shown in its con- 
15 


1 


‘ And it reminds me that I have no time to lose,’ 





truction ; but their father, proud as he was ot them, 


thought in his inmost heart that no other of his 
flourishin 


tribe equalled the eldest, or could make 
ss ; and the haunting dream of the night, 
vision of the day, was of Kenneth’s re- 
ave his native land no more. This was 
gus’s meditation while plying the oar, and this 
is own chimney g¢orner. It was much 
to hear of Kenneth’s honor and welfare, but while 
no hope of peace came with the tidings, they were 
not perfectly satisfying. 

The only person to whom the improvement in 
the times brought any trouble was the widow Cuth- 
bert. Her former lovers—not Ronald, but those 
who had broken off acquaintance With her when her 
young family seemed a dead weight in the scale 
against her own charms—now returned, and were 
more earnest than ever in their suit. Katie had 
discretion enough to be aware that the only respect 
in which she had become a more desirable match 
than before was in the growth of her boys, whose 
labor might soon be a little fortune to her, if she 
chose so to employ it. She was therefore far from 
being flattered at becoming so much in request, and 
honored and valued the disinterested friendship of 
Ronald more than ever. 

The present time, even with the drawback of 
Kenneth’s absence, was the happiest period of Ro- 
nald’s life. He made his little home at the station 
sociable and comfortable, by gathering his nephews 

this visits to Garveloch 
\became more frequent and more welcome continually 
when his prosperous business allowed him leisure 
for the trip. Fergus, weighed down with care, had 
\grown old before his time ; and to Ronald’s assist- 
‘ance it was owing that his family preserved their 
respectability till the lads were able to take on them- 
selves a part of the charge which had been too 
heavy for their father. 
Ella was the last of the family to show the marks 
ofchange. Her mind and heart were as remarkable 
for their freshness in age as they had been for theif 
dignity in youth. Inured to early exertion and 
hardship, she was equal to all calls upon her energies 
of body and spirit. She was still seen, as occasion 
required, among the rocks, or on the sea, or admin- 
istering her affairs at home. She was never known 
to plead infirmity, or to need forbearance, or to dis- 
appoint expectation. She had all she wanted in her 
husband’s devotion to her and to his home, and she 
distributed benefits untold from the rich treasury of 
her warm affections. She had, from childhood, fill- 
ed astation of authority, and had never abused her 
power, but made it the means of living for others. 
Her power increased with every year of her life, 
and with it grew her scrupulous watchfulness over 
its exercise, till the same open heart, penetrating 
eye, and ready hand, which had once made her the 
sufficient dependence of her orphan brothers, gave 
her an extensive influence over the weal ald woe 
of Garveloch. 
Summary of Principles illustrated in this Volume. 
The increase of population is necessarily limited 
by the means of subsistence. 
Since successive portions of capital yield a less 
and less return, and the human species produce at a 
constantly accelerated rate, there is a perpetual ten. 
dency in population to press upon the means of 
subsistence. 

The ultimate checks by which population is kept 
down to the level of the means of subsistence are 
vice and misery. ¢ 

Since the ends of life are virtue and happiness, 
these checks ought to be superseded by the milder 
methods which exist within man’s reach. 

These evils may be delayed by promoting the in. 
crease of capital, and superseded by restraining the 
increase of population. ; 

Towards the one object, a part of society may do 

little : towards the other, all may do much, 

By rendering property secure, expenditure frugal, 
jand production easy, society may promote the 
growth of capital. 

By bringing no more children into the world than 
there is a subsistence provided for, society may pre- 
serve itself from the miseries of want. In other 
words, the timely use of the mild preventive check 
may avert the horrors of any positive check, 

The preventive check becomes more, and the 
positive checks less powerful, as society advances. 

The positive checks, having performed their office 
in sitmulating the human faculties and originating 
social institutions, must be wholly superseded by 
the preventive check before society can attain its 
ultimate aim—the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. 
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MANCHESTER STRIKE. 
A TALE. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
—_> ' 
‘CHAPTER I. 

THE WEEK’S END. 


One fine Saturday evening in May, 19—, severaljed a neighbor in passin 
hundred work-people, men, girls and boys, poured|that anybody would wi 


out from the gates of a factory which stood on the 


banks of the Medlock, near'Manchester. The chil-|peace in his own dwellin 
dren dispersed in troops, some to play, but the great-|was far from being a matc 
er number to reach home with all speed, as if they|flung open the door, the weaker party seemed to re- 
were afraid of the sunshine that chequered the street|sign the contest to him: his wife sank into a chair, 

t trembling all over. 
The men seemed in no such haste ; they lingered|hidden themselves where they could, some under 
about the factory, one large group standing before|the table, some behind the bed, having all been slap- 
the gates, and smaller knots occupying the street|ped or pushed or buffeted by Sally for staring at her 
with their thumbs in their mouths. 
aware that Sally Field in a passion wasa sight t 


and reddened the gables and chimnies. 


for some distance, while a few proceeded slowly on 
their way home, chattingvith one or another party 
as they went. One only appeared to have nothing}: 
to say to his companions, and to wish to get away 
quietly, if they would have let him. 


ancholy in countenance. 
without speaking to any body, when first one and|r 
then another caught him by the button and detain- 
ed him in consultation. All seemed anxious to 


know what Allen had to relate or to advise ; an@ me and the children this hour past, and heaven knows 
Allen had some difficulty in getting leave to go} what for.’ 


home, much as he knew he was wanted there. 


When he had at length escaped, he walked so rap-joffences of which Allen's famil 


to overtake his little daughter,|towards her, and Allen suffered 
left the factory somewhat earlier.|| 


idly as presentl 
Martha, who had 
He saw her before him for some distance, and ob-|| 


served how she limped, and how feebly she made} 


her way along the street, (if such it might be called,) 
which led to their abode. It was fa 

walking to the strongest. There were heaps of rub- 
bish, pools of muddy water, stones and brickbats ly- 


might slip, and bones over which pigs were grunt-|; 
ing, and curs snarling and fighting. 
a delicate child of eight years old, tried to avoid al! 


scolding woman. 


said Allen. 
quarters to have that woman within hearing.’ 


is there; and see, her door is open and her room 
empty.’ 


He was one|turnin 
of the most respectable looking among them, decent|her, which 
in his dress, and intelligent though somewhat mel-|r 


He was making his way|ever, and perhaps some degree of awe of his deter- 


r from easy|sorry for you, and very much ashamed of you, and 
[ should be more an 


: you ever saw me if 
ing about, and cabbage leaves on which the unwary | 


Little Martha,|since you were this high, as well as if you had been 
! children of my own. 
these obstacles ; but she nearly slipped down several|young you are. Don’t make me treat you like a 


ger of being kicked down as often asa drunken man 
or an angry woman should want to pass; a thing 
which frequently happened. Little Martha looked 
up the steep stairs and sighed. Her father lifted 
and carried her. The noises would have stunned o 
stranger, and they seemed louder than usual to ac- 
customed ears. Martha's little dog came barking 
and jumping up as soon as he saw her, and this set 
several babies crying; the shrill piping of a bulfinch 
was heard in the din, and over all, the voice of a 


‘That is Sally Field's voice if it is anybody's,’ 
‘It is enough to make one shift one’s 


* She is in our rooms, father. Iam sure the noise 


‘ She need not fear leaving*her door open,’ observ- 

g * There is nothing there 

sh to carry away.’ 

Allen did not answer, but made haste to restore 

g, knowing that his wife 
for Sally Field. As he 


Her four or five little ones had 


She was not 


nake any one state. 

Allen carried Martha to a seat, in preparation for 
g out Sally Field and locking the door upon 
he meant to do by main force if gentler 
neans should fail. Her surprise at seeing him, how- 


nined countenance, made her pause for a moment. 
* What is all this, wife ?’ inquired Allen. 
‘Iam sure I don't know. Sally has been rating 


Sally proceeded upon this to declare a long list of 
had been guilty 
ier to go on til] she 
iad exhausted her breath. When at length she lost 
ver voice—a catastrophe which happens sooner or 
ater to all scolds,—he took up the word. 

‘I'll tell you what, Sally,’ said he: ‘1 am very 


ary on my wife’s account than 
did not know you well, and 
inderstand what is at the bottom of all this. Re- 
nember, Sally, I have known yeu and your-husband 


Don't put me in mind how 








we all have our grievances. 
less wages this week.’ 
‘Yes, and another sixpence off Martha’s too: but 
don't fret, wife; we must do as others do, and be 
glad if nothing worse happens. See to poor Martha's 
knees before you go out; sle is more lame than 
ever to-day.—And now, Sally, if you will promise 
me to go to your own room, and stay there till | 
bring your husband back, and if you will give me 
your word to keep the peace with him whatever he 
ae | have been doing, | will go and search him out, 
and see what | can do to make him behave better to 
you.’ 

Sally proniised to keep the peace, but begged to 
stay and take eare of the children till their mother 
should return. Seeing however that Martha looked 
up beseechingly in her father’s face, and that the lit- 
tle ones clung to their mother's apron, she cursed 
herself for having deserved that they should be afraid 
of her, and ran down to bolt herself into her own 
room and recover her composure as she might. 
As there was no fire, and as Martha was ve 


Hiere is three shillings 


dis- 


creet for her years, the parents promised the children 


to lock them up, that no scold might come and terrify 
them while they had te take care of themselves. 
Martha was advised to sit still and her bulfinch was 
taken down from the window and placed beside her 
to be fed and watered ; the other little things prom- 
ised to be good, and their father and mother went, 
the one to the Spread-Eag'e and the other to the 
market. 

It required no great sagacity to prophesy that 
Field would be found at the Spread-Eagle. He 
varied his excursions a little, according to tmewand 
seasons ; but those who knew his ways could easily 
guess at which of his haunts he might be expected 
when missing from homeg When he stole out be- 
fore getting to his loom in the morning, or after leav- 
ing it late at night, he genera]ly stepped only to the 
dram-shop, for a glass of gin to warm him for his 
work, or to settle him to his sleep, as his pretence 
was: but when he had finished his piece, and got 
his pay, he felt himselfat liberty to go to the Spread- 
Eagle and have a carouse, from which he returtied 
in the dark, sometimes reeling on his own legs, 
sometimes carried on other men’s shoulders. This 
habit of drinking had grown upon him with fright- 
ful rapidity. He had, a year before, been described 
by his employers as a steady, well-behaved lad.. He 
had fallen in love with Sally and married her in a 
hurry, found her temper disagreeable and his home 
uncomfortable, tried in vain to keep her in order, 
and then, giving up all hope, took to drinking, and 
would not tolerate a word of remonstrance from any 
one but his old friend Allen. 





times, and started when the dogs came near her.|child when you have taken upon you so early to be 


and shivered every time the mild spring breez 
blew in her face. 

‘Martha, how lame you are to-day !’ said Allen, 
taking her rourd the waist to help her onward. 
‘O father, my knees have been aching so all 
day, I thought I should have dropped every mo. 
meht.’ 

‘ And one would think it was Christmas by your 
looks, child, instead of a bright May day.’ 


‘{t is very chill after the factory,’ said the little}: 


girl, her teeth still chattering. ‘Sure the weather 


must have changed, father.’ 

No: the wind was south, and the sky cloudless 
It was only that the thermometer had stood at 75 
degrees within the factory. 

‘I suppose your wages are lowered as well as 
mine,’ said Allen; ‘how much do you bring home 
this week ?’ 

‘Only three shillings, father ; and some say it will 
be less before Jong. 1 am afraid mother—’ 

The weak-spirited child could not say what it was 


a woman. 
care of you as if you could not take care of yourself.’|\companions from the same factory. Almost all 


Don’t make me call your husband to take 


‘Call him! call him and welcome, if you can find 
him,’ cried Sally. ‘ Show me where he is, and I’) 
find a better use for my tongue than in scolding 
your mean spirited wife there that looks as if she 
were going to die whenever one speaks. Go, pray. 
call my husband.’ 

* Aye, aye : that’s the grievance, I see,’ said Allen. 
We all have our grievances, Sally, and it is great 
folly to make them worse of our own accord. Do 
you expect to tempt your husband to stay at home 
with you by scolding as you were doing just now ?’ 
* Do you leave your wife for the twenty-four hours 
together?’ cried Sally. ‘Do you make yourself 
drunk with your last shilling ?—and yet any man 
had rather see his wife in a passion now and then 
than have her such a poor, puny, crying creature 
as your wife is.’ 

‘Hush, hush, mistress!’ interrupted Allen. ‘] 
will lock the door #pon you this moment, and would 





that she feared, being choked by her tears. 

‘Come, Martha, pte up, said her father. ‘ Mo- 
ther knows that you get sometimes more and some- 
times less; and, after all, you earn as much as a 
piecer as some do atthe hand-loom. There is Field, 
our neighbor: he and his wife together do not earn 
more than seven shillings a wouk, you know, and 
think how much older and stronger they are. than 
you! We must make you stronger, Martha. I will 
go with you to Mr. Dawson, and he will find out 
what is the matter with your knees.’ 


By this time they had reached the foot of the stairs 


which led up to their two rooms in the third story 
of a large dwelling which was occupied by many 


poor fainilies. Barefooted children were scampering 


up and down these stairs at 


have done it before but that you would raise a mob 
in the street if | turned you out. Sally, you know 
you have not a friend in the world if you quarre] 
with us, and what will you do with your sore heart 
then ?’ 

The poor creature’s passion now dissolved in tears 
She threw herself on the bed and sobbed bitterly 
She was left to herself for some time. 


how they should be disposed of, and persuade 
to go out herself and make the necessary 
saying that he would search for Field an 
him home. Allen’s wife sighed. 

‘ You are not afraid to trust me in an alehouse ? 
said he smiling. 














babies sat at various elevations, 
No. 7 





play; girls nursing 
so seemed in dan- 


Allen pro- 
duced his week's wages, and settled with his wife 
d her 

urchases. 
d try to get 


‘ Bless your heart, no; that I never was nor eve 
shall be: but I was thinking of what you said, that 


There were more customers this evening at the 
Spread-Eagle than was usual even on Saturdays. 
Allen was warmly welcomed as he entered, for it 
was supposed he came to keep company with his 


present were spinners and power-loom weavers un- 
der the firm of Mortimer and Rowe; and the occa- 
sion of their assembling in greater numbers than 
usual, was the reduction of wages which had that 
day taken place. Room was made for Allen as soon 
as he appeared, a pipe and pot of porter called for, 
and he was welcomed to their consultation. But 
Allen looked round instead of taking his seat, and 
inquired for Field. The landlord pointed to a corner 
where Field lay in a drunken sleep under a bench. 

‘ Let him lie,’ said one. ‘ He is too far gone to be 
roused.’ 

‘What concern is it of yours?’ cried another. 
‘Come and listen to what Clack was saying.’ 

‘ You shirked us in the street, said athird: ‘now 
we have caught you, we shall not let you go.’ 

The landlord being really of opinion that Field 
had better lie where he was for an hour or two, Al- 
len sat down to hear whet was going on. 

Clack turned to him to know what their masters 
deserved for lowering their wages. 

‘That depends apon circumstances, replied Al- 
len. ‘Be they much to blame or little, something 
must be done to prevent a further reduction, or many 
of us will be ruined.’ 

‘Shake hands, mty fine fellow!’ cried Clack. 
‘That was just what we had agreed. It is time 
such tyranny was put down, and we can put it 
down, and we w i’ 

‘ Gently, gently,’ said Allen. 
of putting it down?’ 

‘ Why should not we root out the one who is the 
most of a tyrant, and then the others may take 
warning before it is too late? We have nothing to 
do but to agree.’ 

‘ No easy matter, sometimes, friend.’ 


* How do you think 
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‘Stuff! we have agreed before upon a less occa-\yradually approaching for some minutes, and now 
sion, and when there was danger init. Had not\the musician stood darkening the door and almost 
we our combinations, when combination was against|deafening the people within with the extraordinary 
the law? and shall not we have them again now|variety of sounds he produced. An enormous drum 
that the law lets us alone? Shall we be bold in the! was strapped across his body ; a Pan’s pipe employ- 
day of danger and shrink when that day is over?’ jed his mouth, and his hat, with a pointed crown and 

* Well, well, neighbor : I said nothing about being|a broad brim, was garnished with bells. — A little 
afraid. What would you have us agree to do?’ girl, fantastically dressed, performed on the triangle. 

‘ To root out Messrs. Mortimer and Rowe. Everyjand danced, and collected halfpence from the by- 
man in our union must be sworn not to enter their\standers. “While the musician played a jig, jerking 
gates ; and if this does not frighten the masters andjhis head incessantly from side to side, nobody 
make them more reasonable, I don't know what|thought of looking particularly at him: but when 
will.’ he turned,to the company within doors and set his 


‘ And if instead of — frightened, the masters/little companion to sing to his playing 
unite to refuse us work till we give up our stand 


. 


egeinet Mortimer and Rowe, what are we to do 
e 


‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot,’ 
5) 
n: 


several of the debaters began to fancy that they 
‘To measure our strength against theirs, to bej|knew the face and figure of the musician. ‘ It is— 
sure. You know they can't do without us.’ yes, it certainly is Bray !’ said one to another ; and 

‘Nor we without them } and where both parties|imany a hand was held out to him. 
are so necessary to each other, it is a pity they; ‘I thought you were not likely to forget old ac- 
should fall out.’ quaintance, even if they come in a new dress,’ said 

‘A pity ! To be sure it is a pity ; but if the mas-/Bray, laughing heartily, and proceeding to deposit 
ters drive us to it, the blame rests with them.’ |his decorations with one or another of his former 

I hope,’ said a timid-looking man, Hare by name,\companions. He put his hat on Allen’s head, slip- 
who had a habit of twirling his hat when silent, and ped the strap of his drum over Clack’s shoulders, 
of seratching his head when he spoke, ‘{ hope,|and gave the triangle to Hare. 
neighbor, you will think what you ate about before} ‘Come,’ said he, ‘let us have aconcert. It is my 
you mention a strike. I've seen enough of strikes heir to see spinners turn strollers. Come, Allen, 
{ had rather see my children on the parish than/shake your head, man, and let us hear what comes 
strike.’ out of it.’ 

Clack looked disdainfully at him, and said it was) ‘How we have wondered,’ exclaimed Allen. 
well that some dove-like folks had not to manage al‘ what had become of you and yours! Is that poor 
fight against the eagle, For his part, le thought/little Hannah that used to be so delicate ?’ 
any man ought to be proud of the honor of making) ‘The same that your good wife nursed through 
a stand against any oppression ; and that he had|the measles. She would hardly know her now.’ 
father, for his own share, have the thanks of the} Allen shook his head. 

Union Committee than wgat Wellington's star.) ‘Ah, I see what you mean,’ said Bray. ‘ You had 
Would not his friend Allen say the same ? rather see her covered with white cotton flakes than 

No. Allen agreed with Hare so far as thinking|with yellow ribands ; but remember it is no fault off 
that there could be few worse evils than a strike ;)mine that she is not still a piecer in yonder factory ; 
but at the same time, it was an evil which might be-land I don’t know that I need call it my misfortune 
come necessary in certain cases. When convincedjany more than my fault. Look how strong and 
that it was necessary in defence of the rights of the!plamp she is ! so much for living in the open air, 
working-man, he would join in it heart and hand ;|instead of being mewed up in a place like an oven 
but never out of spite or revenge,—never to root out|Now, don’t take off the hat on purpose to shake 
any master breathing —So many agreed in this| ’ and looking 


: jyour head. Whatcan a man do 
opinion, that Clack grew more eageg, than ever injround, he appealed to the company, ‘ what can a 





-lproscribed man do but get his living, so as not to 
tion. have to ask for work ?’ 


defending himself and blaming the masters in wt 





‘Dare any one say,’ he cried, ‘ that the Dey of} A loud clapping and shuffling of feet was the an- 
Algiers himself is a greater tyrant than Mortimerjswer to his question. Tlie noise half roused the 
would be if he dared ? Does not he look as if he/drunken man in the corner, who rolled himself over 
would trample us under foot if he could? Does not|to the terror of little Hannah, who had got as far as 
he smile with contempt at whatever is said by ajshe could out of the way of the smokers, among 
working-man ? Does not he spurn every complaint;!whom her father had been so well received. Allen 
and laugh at every threat ? and if he takes it into his|rose to go, having some hope that Field might be 
lofty head to do a kindness, does not he make it bit-|safely set on his legs again by this time. He asked 
ter with his pride ?’ Bray whether he meant to stay in the neighborhood, 

* Alitrue, Clack, as every body knows that worksjand where he would lodge. 
for Mortimer ; but ; ‘You must stay,’ cried one,‘ and play a tune be- 

* And as for Rowe,’ interrupted the talker, ‘he isifore your old masters’ gates.’ 
worse, if possible, in his way.’ ‘You must stay,’ said another, ‘and see how we 

‘I don’t know,’ said Hare, doubtfully. ‘ Mr..manage a strike now-a-days.’ 

Rowe came once and talked very kindly-with me.’ | ‘A strike! Are you going to try your strength 

* Aye, when he had some purpose to answer. Weagain? You will make me wish I was one of you 
are all,-except you, Hare, wise enough to knowsstill ; but I can head the march. Stay? Yes, I'll 

hat Rowe’s pretty speeches mean. You shouldstay and lead you on to victory. Hurra! I'll go 

ollow him to the next masters’ meeting, man, and recruiting with my drum. I'll manage to meet 
hear how he alters his tone with his company. The|Mortimer, when I have a procession a mile long at 
mean-spirited, shuffling knave ! imy heels !’ 

‘Well, well, Clack: granting that Mortimer is ‘ You lay by your drum on Sundays, I suppose ?’ 
tytannical and Rowe. not to be trusted,—that does said Allen. 
not alter the case about rootingthem out. Tomake ‘Yes, yes. We keep within and take our rest on 
the att¢mpt is to acknowledge at the outset that the Sundays. Itis as great a treat to us to sit within 
object of our union is 4 bad one: it will fili the minds doors all day once a week, ag it is to some other folks 
of the operatives with foul passions and provoke ato get into the green meadows. If the landlord can 
war between masters and men which will end in the'give us lodging, you will find us here in the morn- 
destruction of both. Whenever we do strike, tet iting, Allen.’ 
be in defence of our own rights, and hot out of en-| ‘Let Hannah go home with me, Bray. I know 
mity to individuals among our employers.’ my wife will be glad to see her and to hear her 

Clack muttered something about there being shuf-\story, and this is no place fora child. If I can rouse 
flers among the men a8 well as the masters ; tojyon sleeper, J will go now and send my wife with a 
which Allen replied that the way to make shufflers cloak or something to hide the child's frippery, and 
was to tse intimidation. The more wisdom and then she will spend tomorrow in a fitter place than 
‘thoderation there was in the proceedings of any\a public-house.’ 
‘body of men, the better chance there was ofuna-| Bray sat gravely looking at his child for a few 
nimity and determination. He repeated that, as moments, and then started up, saying that he would 
long as the Union of which he was a member kept undertake to rouse the sleeper. Blowing the Pan’s 
in view the interests of the body of operatives, he pipe close by his ear made him start, and a rub-a- 
would be found ready to do and to sacrifice his share : dub on the drum woke him up effectually : so that 
but as soon as it should set to work on other ob-jhe was able, cross and miserable, to crawl home- 
jects, he should #ithdraw at all risks. wards with the help of Allen's arm, and to be put to 
Before he had done speaking, the attention ofbed by his wife, with the indistinct dread in his 
his companions was called off by an unexpected mind of a terrible lecture as soon as he should be in 





CHAPTER II. 
CHILD'S GOSSIP. 


Much business was transacted at the Spread-Ea. 
gle on the Sunday by the Committee of the Union. 
lt was the general opinion that a great struggle be- 
tween masters and men was on the eve of taking 
place, and measures were adopted for finding out 
what. was the disposition of the operative spinners 
respecting a general strike, if an equalisation of wa- 
ges was not to be obtained by other means. It had 
been agreed on the Saturday night, that twenty-five 
members of the Union should employ the Sunday in 
obtaining the names of as many as were willing to 
turn out, or to subscribe for the assistance of thosa 
who should turn out, in case of opposition from the 
masters. These twenty-five men were to bring in 
their reports on Sunday night ; after which, if the 
affair should look promising, a petition was to be 
addressed to the masters, for a public meeting, at 
which an equalisation of wages was to be agreed on. 

Clack was somewhat at a loss how to apportion, 
his own business, and that of other people, on this 
eecasion. Having a very high opinion of his own 
powers of persuasion, and being confident of his 
knowledge of law, he wanted to be everywhere at 
once, and to guide all the lonveuntiie of the people 
he employed. As this was impossible, however, he 
thought it best to remain in some known place of 
appeal where parties might come to him for direc- 
tion and information. He therefore sat at the Spread- 
Eagle all day, big with importance, and dissatisfied 
only because his underlings could not be about their 
business abroad, and listening to him at the same 
time. 

The Allens knew nothing of what was going lor- 
ward. Mrs. Allen was so fall of interest and curi- 
osity about little Hannah Bray, that she had no 
thoughts to bestow on public affairs, as the transac- | 
tions of the Union were commonly called. Her 
husband had gone early into the country with Bray, 
this day drest like other people, to visit some rela- 
tions of the latter, who did not know what had be- 
come of him after he had been refused employment 
in Manchester, and obliged to betake himself to 
some new mode of obtaining a livelihood. 

Little Hannah slept till the sun was high on the 
Sunday morning, and might have slept longer, if 
Mrs. Allen had not feared she would noi get break- 
fast over in time for church. Hannah jomped up 
with the excuse that the place was so quiet, there 
was nothing to wake her. 

‘Indeed !’ said Mrs. Allen. ‘ We think the chil- | 
dren and the neighbors make a great deal of noise ; | 
but 1 suppose you sleep in public houses for the / 
most part.’ 4 

Hannah observed that people call so loud for what 
they want in public-houses, and they care so little 
for hours, that there is no knowing when you may 
sleep quietly. 

‘ Have you no other frock than that, my_ dear * 
asked Mrs. Allen. ‘ I suppose you go to cHfirch on 
Sundays, and you cannot possibly go in all those) 
gay ribands.’ ’ 

‘O no,’ said Hannah. ‘I have a dark frock for) 
Sundays, and a‘straw bonnet; but they are | 
father’s pack, and [ suppose that is at the Spread- 
Eagle.’ 

‘And he is gone into the country for the day 
Well, you must change with Martha when church 
time comes. Poor Martha has but one tidy frock ; 
but she is too lame to go out to-day, even as far as 
the apothecary’s ; and I am sure she will lend yot 
her frock and tippet to go to church in.’ 

Martha was willing to lend, but had rather puto 
her factory dress than Hannah’s red frock with ye! 
low trimmings. Hannah hinted that she should 
like to stay within with Martha all day ; and th 
indulgent mother, seeing Martha’s pleasure at th¢ 
prospect of a companion and nurse of her own age 
left the little girls to amuse themselves, while sht 
took the younger children to church with her4 
usual. ‘ . 

‘ Father says he heard you sing last night,’ sal 
Martha, when they were left alone. ‘ Will yo 
sing to me ?’ 

‘1 am so tired of singing !’ pleaded Hannah. 
don’t know many songs, and I sing them so ve 
often! Won't that bird do as well? Let me g¢ 
down the cage, may I ?’ 

‘ Yes, do, and we will give him some water, po 
fellow! He is my bird, and I feed him every 4a 
Somebody that could not afford to keep him £ 
him to father, and father gave him tome. Had y° 





addition to their company. Music had been heard a condition to listen to it. 
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ever a bird ?’ 
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‘ No, but I had a monkey once When we went 
away, father got a monkey, and | used to lead him 
about with a string ; but 1 was glad when we had 
done with him, he was so mischievous. fook here 
how he tore my arm one day, when somebody had 
a in a passion with giving him empty nut- 
shells.’ 

‘ What a terrible place !’ said Martha. 
long in getting well °’ 

‘ No; father got an apothecary to tie it up, and 
it soon got well.’ 

‘ My father is going to show my knees to Mr. 
Dawson the sqelaaney. Do look how they are 
swelled ; and they ache so, you can’t think.’ 

‘ O, but I can think, for mine used to ache terri- 
bly when | walked and stood before the wheels all 
day.’ 

‘ But yours were never so bad as mine, or I am 
sure you could not dance about as you do.’ 

‘No not so bad, to be sure, and my arms were 
never so shrunk away as yours. Look, my arm is 
twice as big as yours.’ 

‘I wonder what’s the reason,’ sighed Martha 
* Mother says I get thinner and thinner.’ 

* You should have meat for dinner every day as ] 
have,’ said Hannah, ‘ and then you would grow fat 
like me. Father gets such good dinners for us to 
what we used to have, He says ‘tis that, and being 
in the air so much that prevents my being sickly, 
as | used to be. 1! don’t think [ could do the work 
that L used to do with all that noise, and the smell 
of oil, and the heat.’ . 

‘And lam sure I could not sing and dance as 
you do.’ 

‘No, how should you dance when you are so 
lame ?’ 

* And I don’t think I can sing at all.’ 

‘ Come, try, and I willsing with you. Try “ God 
save the king.” ’ 

‘It is Sunday,’ said Martha, gravely. 

‘Well, | thought people might sing “ God save 
the king” on Sundays. I have heard father play it 
on the drum, just before the Old Hundred. You 
know the Old Hundred.’ 

Martha had heard this hymn-tune at church, and 
she tried to sing it : but.Hannah burst out a laugh- 
in 


‘Was it 


Thiel ! Martha, your voice is like a little twitter- 
ing bire’s. Can't you open your mouth and sing 
this way ?’ 

‘No, | can’t,’ said Martha, quite out of breath ; 
‘ and besides, Hannah, you should not say “ Lord !”’ 
Father and mother never let us say those sort of 
words.’ 

‘ Nor my father either. He is more angry with 
me for that, than for anything ; but it slips out 
somehow ; and you would not wonder if you knew 
how often I hear people say that, and many worse 
things.” 

‘ Worse things ?’ said Magtha, looking curious. 

‘ Yes ; much worse things ; but I am not going 
to tell you what they are, because father a me 
promise not to tell you about any of the bad people 
that I have heard swear and seen tipsy. Was your 
father ever tipsy ?’ 

‘ Not that 1 know of ; but our neighbor Field is 
often tipsy. I am afraid every day that he will 
topple down stairs.’ 

* My father was tipsy once,’ said Hannah, 
he beat me so, you can’t think.’ 

‘When? Lately ?’ 

* No, just afier we began to stroll. Though it is 
so long ago, I remember it very well, for I was 
never so frightened in my life. I did not know 
where to go to get away from him ; and the people 
pushed him about and laughed at me the more | 
cried. I asked him afterwards not to get tipsy any 
more, and he said he never would, and he never 
has. lt was only because we had got more money 
that day than we ever got in a day before : but it 
soon went away, for when father woke the next 
morning, his pocket was quite empty.’ 

‘ And did you soon get some more money ?’ 

‘O yes : we get some every day except Sundays. 
I carry the hat round every time we stop to play, 
and I always get some halfpence and sometimes a 
silver sixpence.’ 

‘Ah! then, you get a great deal more than I do. 
Hannah. I brought home only three shillings this 
week.’ 

‘1 take much more than that, to be sure ; but then 
it is my father’s earning more than mine. His great 


‘and 


drum sounds further and brings more people to listen 


than my triangle.’ 


‘Is your triangle here ?, | wish you would teach 


a 


{ will ask mother to show us the pictures in grand- 
father’s bible when she comes home.’ 

Hannah had been very fond of these pictures 
when she was recovering from the measles; and 
this bribe and her good nature together overcame 
her disgust at the instrument she had to play every 
day and almost all day long. She indulged herself 
with a prodigious yawn, and them'began her lesson 

When Mrs. Allen came back, she found the bulfinch 
piping at his loudest pitch to the accompaniment of 
the triangle, Hannah screaming her instructions to 
her new pupil, and poor palefaced little Martha 
flushed with flattery and with the grand idea of 
earning a great many silver sixpences every day if 
her father would let her make music in the streets 
instead of going to the factory. 


CHAPTER III. 
NO UNION OF MASTERS. 


The achievements of the twenty-five who canvass- 
ed for support during Sunday were such as,to put 
Clack into high spirits. The list of names with 
signatures or marks annexed, amounted to severa! 
thousands : and if the orator had been allowed to 
have his own way, he would have proclaimed war 
against the masters at once, and the turn-out would 
have begun on the Monday morning: but there 
were afew soberer folks than himself engaged in 
the consultation ; and these smiled at his brag of 
the many thousand pounds that would pour in from 
Leeds, Coventry, Tavtepel. Glasgow, and other 
places, and insisted upon effering the masters the 
option of a peaceable agreement before any mea- 
sures of opposition were taken. 

Clack retorted that these men were afraid of thei 
wives, and declared that they might wait long for a 
strike if it was necessary to refrain till the women 
voted for it, since there was never a woman yet who 
did not hate a turn-out as she would the plague. 
This observation called forth some jokes at his 
expense, for Clack was known to be engaged to be 
married, and it was thought he spoke from awkward 
experience. In the eagerness of defence, he went 
a step too far. He asked if it was likely, knowing 
the disposition of the women on this subject, that 
he sheuid consult any woman breathing as to the 
part he should take, or provoke opposition from any 
female tongue, or care for it if he should happen to 
meet with it. These words were, as he might have 
expected, carried to the ears which should never 
have heard them, and prevented his next meeting 
with his betrothed from being the pleasantest in the 
world. While a storm was Tiewink at a distance 
in consequence of his indiscreet boast, Clack made 
himself very merry with those who were less bold 
than himself. 
‘ Where is Hare to-day ? Henpecked, I warrant. 
Did not he promise faithfully to be one of the twen- 
ty-five ?’ 
”¢ Yes, and he is no where to be found,’ said a 
neighbor. 
‘But I wonder, Clack, you troubled yourself to 
take a promise from such a shilly-shally fellow as 
Hare. His being married has nothing to do with 
it: he was never in the same mind for an hour 
together from his youth up.’ 

“ How did he get married then ? 
‘O there was another and a steadier mind concern- 
ed in that inatter, you know: not that | mean any 


sible. 
his when they have to act together.’ 


strike any better than the other women, and per- 
suades him not to come ?’ 

‘ More likely she knows — of it.” If there 
is one thing rather than anothey that Hare is afraid 
of, it iscombination. That imprisonment of his fath- 
er under the old combination laws made him a cow- 
ard for life; and there is no use in telling him that 
the Jaw leaves us to manage our own business now 
as long as we keep the peace.’ 

‘ He does, indeed, make a pitiful figure between 
his dread of belonging to the Union and his horror 
of being left out. But why do we waste our breath 
upon him? Who has seen Allen to-day, and why 
does he not come? We shall count his modesty for 
backwardness if he does not take care.’ 

‘ Don’t be in a hurry to blame a better man than 
yourself,’ said a neighbor, ‘ Allen has been in the 





me to play, said Martha. ‘Now do 
3 


If you will, 


harm against his wife: she is as mild as she is sen- 
only mean that her judgment strenghtens 


‘Yhen [ suppose she does not like the idea of a 


There was no offence in such a comparison ; for 
Allen was generally looked up to as the first man in 
that branch of the Union, though he was so little 
iware of his own merits that he did not come for- 
ward so much as he should have done, except on 
urgent occasions ; and then he rfever failed to do all 
that was expected of him. 

When the petition to the masters to huld a’ pub- 
lic meeting was prepared, and when Clack had 
appointed himself and two others to carry it round 
the next day, the Cominittee terminated their_pres- 
ent sitting. 

The first firm to which the deputies addressed 
their petition was that of Mortimer and Rowe. 

‘ Are the partners at home ?’ they inquired. 

‘I don’t know whether Mr. Mortimer is here yet, 
bat there is Mr. Rowe. Sir! Mr. Rowe!’ called 
the clerk, as he saw the junior partner making his 
escape, ‘these men wish to speak with you, sir, if 
you please.’ 

Mr. Rowe, perceiving that he had been seen, 
came forward to be spoken with. 

‘A public meeting,—equalisation of wages,—aye, 
very fair: hum! very well, my good fellows. 
Well: what do vou want me to do?’ 

‘To give your voice in favor of this public meet- 
ing. 

‘Why, you know you have a good friend in 
me. You surely cannot anticipate any difficulty 
with me. [ama friend of peace, you know. No 
man more so.’ 

‘Aye, sir: but there is more than one sort of 
peace. The masters have called it peace when they 
had all their own way, and their men were cowed 
by the law and dared not openly resist. The men 
call it peace when the two parties have confidence 
in each other, and make a cordial agreement, and 
keep to it. This is what we want at the present 
time.’ | 

So said Gibson, whose turn it was to be spokes- 
man; but Clack could not help putting in his 
word. 7 

‘ And if either party refuses peace, you know, sir, 
the next thing is war.’ 

‘O,no war!’ said Mr. Rowe. ‘ A cordial agree- 
ment, as you say, is the right thing. So, for this 
purpose you wish for a public meeting. Well; | 
shall be happy toattend a public meeting, if- j 
‘We are happy to find you so agreeable, sir. 
Will you just sign for self and partner, if you 
please.’ 

‘Sign! I see no signathres.’ 

‘Because you happen to be the first person we 
have applied to, sir; that is all, We hope for sig- 
natures plenty before the day is over. - Will you 
please to sign, as you approve of the meeting ?’ 

Mr. Rowe suddenly recollected that he must con- 
sult his partner who sat in a back room. The men 
had not to wait long. The junior partner, indeed, 
did not appear again, but Mr. Mortimer issued forth, 





looking not a whit less haughty than usual. He 
begged the deputies would make the best of their 
way off his premises, as he had nothing to say to 


‘them. 
What were his sentiments respecting the meeting, 
if they might inquire ? 

His sentiments were, that the masters had been 
far too tolerant already of the complaints of the 
men ; and that it was time the lower orders were 
taught their proper place. He had neither leisure 
nor inclination to argue with any of them, either 
there or elsewhere ; so the sooner they took them- 
selves off the better. 

‘You may live to change your sentiments, sir,” 
observed Gibson. 

‘ Beware of threats!’ said Mr. Mortimer. ‘ There 
is law yet for the punishment of threats, remember.’ 

‘] have neither forgotten the law, Mr. Mortimer, 
nor used threats. I said, and I say again, you may 
live to change your sentiments ; and, for your 
own sake, it is to be hoped you wil!. Good morn- 
ing, sir.” ‘ 

‘He is too busy even to wish us good morning,’ 
observed Clack. “How coolly he looked over the 
letter he took from his clerk, as if we were not 
worth attending to for a moment!’ 

‘ Haughty as he is,’ said Gibson, ‘ I would sooner 
bear with his pride than Rowe’s behavior or 
Elliott's.’ 

‘They are young men, Gibson, and Mortimer is 
old, and we would sooner bear with an old man’s 
mistakes than a young man’s, be they what they 
may! Where next? To Elliott's ?’ 

“Yes, we are sure of being ill-treated there; so 
the sooner it is over the better.’ 





country all day.’ 








As they approached Mr. Elliott's house, they per- 
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- the knuckles with his riding whip. 


eived that 
ter, and in the act of leaving his owndoor. He was 
too much occupied with his own affairs to see them 
coming, for the most important part of his morning's 
business was setting off for his ride; and he had 
eyes for little else while he was admiring the polish 
of his boots, adjusting his collar, settling the skirts 
of his coat, and patting his horse’s neck. Clack 
was not the man for ceremony ; he came straight 
tp before the horse, and laid his hand on the hand- 


some new rein, saying, ‘ By your leave, sir— 


*. 


ntleman mounted on his favorite hun-|was apes contemplated by the Union, he would 


not answer for their not increasing their demands as 
ithey proceeded. If there wasany attempt to equal- 
jise the wages by reducing all to the lowest now 
igiven, the Union would demand an advance. 

| ‘Who gives the lowest?’ inquired Mr. Went- 
iworth. * 

| ‘Except some upstarts whom ‘ve can easily man- 
age, Mortimer and Rowe give the lowest, and you, 
sir, the next lowest, and Elliott the highest? 

| * Who was lamenting lately that the combihation 


‘ Hands off,’ cried Elliott, giving him acut across|laws were repealed, so that the masters cannot be 


* How dare you 
stop me? How dare you handle my rein with your! 
greasy fingers ?’ 

‘How would you get such a rein, | wonder, sir, 
if we did not grease our fingers in your service ?’| 
said Clack, indignantly. 

‘I'm in a harry,’ said Elliott; you can speak to 
the age within, if you want anything.’ 

‘We will not detain you sir,’ said Taylor, who) 


was now spokesman, ‘ but nobody but yourself can|that you would be ashamed to own. 


answer our question.’ And he told the story ina 
few words, and put the petition into the gentleman's 


~ hands. 


Elliott glanced his cye over it as well as the rest- 
lessness of his horse would permit, and then struck 
it contemptuously with his riding-whip into the 
mud, swore that that was the proper place for such 
a piece of insolence, rode up against the men, and 
7 down the street without bestowing anothet 
ook or word upon them. 

‘Pride comes before a fall; let the gentleman 
take care of himself,’ said Gibson, quietly picking 
up the petition and wiping off the mud with his 
handkerchief. 

Clack talked about using his greasy fingers to 
cram the soiled petition down the gentleman’s throat, 
and seemed disposed to harangue the laughing by- 
standers; bat his more prudent companions took 
him by the arm and led him away. Mr. Elliott's 
clerk, who had seen the whole proceeding from an 
upper window, and was asha:ned of his master’s 
conduct, came after them, out of breath, to ask 
them in while he copied the petition, which was 
not, as he observed, fit to show to any other gentle- 
man. Gibson thanked him for his civility, but ob- 
served that the soiled paper would tell part of their 
story better than they could tell it themselves. The 
clerk, therefore, slowly returned, saying to himsell 
that it is a pity when*young men, coming to a large 
fortune obtained in trade, forget by whose means 


prosecuted for oppression? Who proposed to burn 
them in effigy, tied to one another's necks !’ 

The deputies looked at one another, and then an- 
swered that all this was only private talk at one of 
their meetings ; it was never meant for earnest. 

‘Well, L only let you know that you may look 
about your Committee room and find wkere the lit- 
tle bird builds that carries the matter; and if you 
can’t find her, take care that she has nothing to carry 
Did you learn 
from her that the masters combine against you ?’ 

‘We learn it from our own eyes, aiid ears, and 
senses,’ said Clack. ‘ Have not masters oppressed 
‘their men from the beginning of the world ?’ 
| ‘Indeed I don’t know,’ said Mr. Wentworth. ‘If 
|Adam had a gardener under him in Paradise, they 
jmight have tried to turn one another out, but 1 never 
heard of it.’ ; 
|_ ‘Stuff and nonsense, sir, begging your pardon. 
Dont we know that masters always have lorded it 
jover the poor? They were born with a silver 
spoon in their mouths, and 4 

‘I wonder where mine is,’ observed Mr. Went- 
worth ; ‘I will look ip mother’s plate chest for it’ 

The orator went on,— 

‘ They openly treat us like slaves as long as they 
can, and when we will bear it no longer, they plot 
in Secret against us. They steal to one another's 
houses when they think we are asleep; they bolt 
their doors and fi!l their glasses to their own pros- 
perity,and every bumper that goes down their throats 
is paid for with the poor man’s crust.’ 

They must have made the little bird tipsy, Clack, 
before she carried you such a strange story as that.’ 

‘Don't tell me, sir, that it is not true! Don't 
tell me !”’ 

} ‘1 am not. telling you anything; for the plain 
reason, that I have nothing to tell. I only want te 
ask you one or two things, as you seem to know s« 
much more than we do. Pray what have the mas- 





their wealth was acquired, and by what tenure it is ters combined for just now ?’ 


held. 

After visiting several manufacturers, some of) 
whom were more and others less fayorable to their 
claims than they expected, the deputies requested an 
interview with Mr. Wentworth. Mr. Wentworth 
had been rich as a young man, had failed through 
unavoidable misfortunes, and had worked his way 
up again to a competence, after having paid every 
shilling he owed. 
homely in his person, somewhat slovenly in his dress. 
not much given to talk, and, when he did speak, 
causing some surprise and weariness to strangers by 
the drawling twang of his speech. Those who 
knew him well, however, had rather hearhis voice 
than any music; and such of his men as belonged 
to the Union agreed that ten words from him were 
worth a speech of an hour long from Clack. There 
was, to be sure, no need for so many words from 
him as from other people, for he practised a great 
variety of inarticulate sounds, the meaning of which 
was well understood by those accustomed to con- 
verse with him, and served all the purposes of a 


— 
r. Wentworth was sitting at his desk when the 


deputies were introduced. As they uncovered their 
heads and made their bow, some murmurings and 
clutterings reached them which they understood as a 
welcome. He looked steadily at then from under 
his shaggy eyebrows while they explained their 
business, and,then took the petition to look over. 

‘ You can hardly have any paper-makers in your 
Union,’ said he, chuckling as he unfolded the sheet ; 
‘or are you saving your pence against a strike, that 
you can t afford paper, as fair as your writing ?’ 

‘ Aye, aye; wait a while and you will see him 
grow wiser,’ was his observation on hearing the 
story of Elliott's insolence. ‘ We were all boys be- 
fore we were men.—Hum :—equalization.—Who 
will avouch that this equalization is all that you 
want?’ ‘ 

¢ J, sir,’ said the eve:-ready Clack —‘ I drew itup 
and so I ought tofknow.’ 

Gibson observed, that though no further object 

4 


He was now an elderly man,| 


* To lower our wages, to be sure.’ 

‘ And yet Mortimer pays one rate, and I another, 
and Elliott another. Why don’t I ask as much labor 
for my money as Mortimer ?’ 

‘ You dare not,’ cried Clack. 

‘ You know its not fair,’ said Taylor. 

‘ You are not the man to grind the poor,’ said 
Gibson. 

‘You have not hit it, any of you. 
to think it is a matter of pure choice 
\wages we give.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Clack, ‘and that is the reason 
we want Parliament to settle the matter at once and 
for ever,’ 

‘ Parliament has no more choice in the matter than 
we masters, drily observed Mr. Wentworth. ‘Ii 
ever Parliament passes a bill to regulate wages, we 
must have a rider put to it to decree how much rain 
must fall before harvest.’ 

Clack muttered something about not standing any 
longer to be trifled with ; but his companies thought 
it possible that Mr Wentworth might ave some- 
\thing to say that was worth hearing, and persuaded 
the orator to be quiet. Gibson inquired,— 

‘Where then does the choice rest, sir, if neither 
with the government nor the masters ?”’ 

‘Such power as there is rests with those whotake, 
not with those who give wages. Not such power 
as tips our friend's tongue there,’ nodding at Clack. 
‘not such power as you gain by the most successful 
strike, not such power as combination gives you, be 
it peaceable or threatening ; but a much more last- 
ing power which cannot be taken from you. ‘lhe 
power of the masters is considerable, for they hold 
the administration of capital; but itis not un this 
that the rate of wages depends. It depends on the 
administration of labor; and this much greater 
power is in your hands.’ 

The deputies thought that they who pay wages 
must always have power over those who receive. 

‘ That is as much as saying that wages are a gift. 
| thought you had supposed them your right,’ 

All were eager to urge the rights of industry. 





You all seem 
h us, what 








‘ Aye, all very true; no right can be clearer when 
we see what wages are. Come, Clack, tell us, (for 
who knows if you don’t ?) tell us what wages Adam 
gave his under gardeners. You can’t say? Why, 
{ thought you knew all that the masters did at the 
beginning of the world. Well, when Adam was 
some hundred years old, (you may trust me, for | 
am descended from him in a straight line,) he said 
to Eve, “ Stay you here and spin with the women, 
while I go yonder and set my men to delve; and 
don’t expect us back in a hurry, for tillage is tough 
work here to what it was in Eden, and we must 
gather our crops before we can bring them to mar. 
ket. Come, my good fellows, work hard and you 
shall have your shares.’ ‘‘ And pray,sir,” said the 
men, ‘‘ what are we to live upon while our fruit and 
vegetables are growing ~”’ ‘‘ Why,’’ says Adam, “ in- 
stead of my sharing the fruit with you when it is 
grown, suppose you trke your portion in advance. 
t may be a convenience to you, and it is all the 
same thing to me.”’ So the meg looked at the ground, 
and calculated how much digging and other work 
there would be, and then named their demand ;" not 
in silver money with king George’s head upon it, 
but food and clothing, and tools.’ 

‘Then at harvest time,’ observed Gibson, ‘ the 
whole produce belonged to Adam ?’ 

‘Of course. The commodity was made up, like 
all commodities, of capital and labor: Adam's capi- 
tal and the men’s labor.’ 

‘ And of a deal besides,’ cried Clack. ‘If it was 
grain, there was the root, and the stalk, and the ear; 
and if it was fruit, there was the rind, and the pulp, 
and the juice.’ 

‘ Begging your pardon, friend, there was nothing 
but capital and labor. Without labor, and the soil 
and the tools which made the capital, there would 
have been neither grain nor fruit; and if grain and 
fruit grew wild, they could be nocommodity without 
labor, any more than the diamond in the mine, and 
the pearl in the sea, are a commodity before the one 
is dug, and the other fished up. Well, Adam and his 
men expected to get as much by their crop as would 
pay for their subsistence and their toil; and this 
much the men asked, and Adam was willing to give, 
and a fair surplus remained over for himself. So 
they made their bargain, and he bought their share of 
the commodity, and had to himself all the flax and 
other things that his produce exchanged for in the 
market. And so that season passed off, and all were 
contented.’ 

‘And what happened next season, sir ?’ 

‘ Next season, twice the number of men came to 
isk work in the same plot of ground. Adam told 
them that he had very little more wages to pay away 
than he had the year before, so that if they all want- 
ed to work under him they must be content with 
little more than half what each had formerly earned 
Chey agreed, and submitted to be rather pinched ; 
but they hoped it would be only for a time, as it was 
. very fine harvest indeed, so much labor having 
been spent upon it, and there being a fine profit into 
Adam's pocket.’ 

‘ Did they wear pockets, then, sir ?’ 

‘No doubt ; for the women were improving their 
tailoring, as much as the men their gardening, and 
expecting, like them, to increase their gains in con- 
sequence ; and so they would have done, but that 
four times the number of laborers appeared next 
year, so that notwithstanding the increase of capi- 
tal, each had not so much as one-third the original 
wages ; and the men grew very cross, and their 
wives very melancholy. But how could Adam help 
it?’ - 

‘Why did not the men carry their labor else- 
where ?’ asked Clack, contemptuously. 

‘Why do you go on spinning for Bectioney and 
Rowe, when Elliott pays higher wages ?’ 

‘ Because nobody 1s taking on new hands. I can't 
get work.’ 

‘Well, nobody was taking on new hands in Ad- 
am’s neighborhood ; all the capital was already em- 
ployed.’ 

“But I don’t mean to go on so,’ said Clack. ‘1 
shall strike with all the rest of Mortimer’s men, i! 
we don’t get better paid.’ 

‘ Aye, it is as I thought, Clack. Adam's head la- 
borer was your grandfather, for he said just the 
same thing you are saying ; and what is more, he 
did it. They all turned out, every man of them, 
and let the field take care of itself. 

‘And what happened ?’ : 

‘Only half a harvest came up; so that, of course, 
wages were lower than ever next year. The worst 








folly of all was that they went on to blame Adam, 
though he showed them that the harvest would not 
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even pay its own expenses ; much less leave any-| The Committee was to be escorted to and fro by a 






thing to divide between himand them. “You talk|circuitous route by a procession ; and the place ap- 
tome,” says he, “as if I could get capital down from| pointed where those were to meet who wished to 


the clouds as fast as 1 please: whereas you might 
have seen from the beginning, that | have a certain 
quantity and no more. If you choose to bring a 
thousand laborers to live upon the capital which was 
once divided among a hundred, it is your fault and 
We 


not mine that you are badly off. 
‘Ifthe thousand men agreed to live for so little. 


‘And if they did not agree, their bidding against 
each other could not shift the blame upon Adam. 
Ifthere was such competition among the men as 
enabled him to obtain more labor fer the same wa- 
ges, he was not to blame, was he, for employing 
three men for what he had at first paid to one ?’ 

‘ Nor were the men to blame, sir, for bargaining 
for such wages as were to be had.’ 

‘Certainly. Where then was the evil?’ 

‘Clearly in there being too many hands for the 
work to be done,’ replied Gibson. ‘ But who could 
help that, sir?’ 

‘Nobdédy could relieve the immediate pressure. 
Gibson, unless some had the means of taking them. 
selves off, or of applying their labor to some em- 
ployment which was less overstocked ; but all had 
it in their power to prevent the evil returning. By 
foresight and care, labor may be proportioned to cap- 
ital"as accurately as my machinery to the power of 
my steam-engine.’ 

‘ What has all this to do with our petition ?’ asked 
the orator, who was impatient of remaining so long 
in the back ground. 

‘A great deal,’ replied Gibson. ‘Mr. Wentworth, 
means to point out how much rests with the mas- 
ters, and how much with the men, and to warn us 
against a strike. But, sir, about equalisation of wa 
ges: you think that fair enough, I suppose. In the 
very same market, and under the very same circum- 
stances, labor ought to be paid at the same rate. 
surely ?’ 

‘One circumstance, you know, is the extent of 
the master’s capital, which is seldom the same iv 
any two cases, and on which his power of waiting 
for his returns depends. But | agree with you that 
a man cannot safely lower his rate of wages much: 
and permanently below that of his competitors, and 
that an equalisation of wages is desirable for ail par- 
ties ; so I will sign my agreement to your wish fo: 
a public meeting. Coming, Charles, coming.’ 

Gibson had observed Mr. Wentworth’s old gray 
pony in the yard for some time, and he now saw 
that Charles looked tired of leading it backwards 
and forwards, while the animal turned its head one 
way and another, as if looking for its usually punc 
tual master. While helping the gentleman on with 
the heavy great cuat, which he wore winter and 
summer, the depnty apologized for having kept the 
rider and his steed so long asunder.’ 

‘Never mind,’ drawled Mr. Wentworth ‘ Dob 
bin and | have two rounds, a long, and a short: anc 
] dare say he has made up his mind already whic! 
it will be to-day. If | have helped you to a short 
cut to your business, you will not think your tim: 


intended to intimidate the masters. 
tee were so generally of this opinion, that they did 
not attend, but went quietly, one by one, to the 
Spread Eagle; so thet, in facet, the precession was 
This was 
ill the more glorious for him, he thought ; and he 
walked proudly just behind the chief musician. 


to business on his gray pony. 
to Clack for a signal whether to groan or cheer 
Chere was, in the meanwhile, a faint beginning of 
ach, at which the pony looked more astonished 
han his master, who only chuckled and murmured 
in his usual manner as he looked upon the assem- 





wasted any more than [.’ Then as he buttoned the 
last button, and pulled his hat over his brows 
‘That’s well; all tight. Hey ho, Dobbin! Goox 
day to ye all.’ 

The shaggy pony pricked up his ears, quickened 
his pace, and well nigh nodded to his master at the 
sound of his voice. When Mr. Wentworth scram- 
bled up into the saddle and left the yard at a funeral 
pace, the deputies looked with much more respec! 
on him and his equipage, than on the brilliant spec- 
tacle they had met at Elliott's door.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
UNION OF MEN. 


As soon as it was ascertained that, though many 
ofthe masters declined committing themselves by 
signing their names, most, or all of them would at- 
tend the desired meeting, Clack took upon himsel! 
to issue a placard, whose large red and black letters 
attracted the eyes of all who could read. It made 
known the intention of the masters to meet at the 
York Hotel, on the Wednesday afternoon, and oi 


the Committee of the men to hold a previous meet- 


make a part of the show, was St. George’s Fields. 
Che placard began and ended by an appeal to the 
people to guard their rights against oppression. Ma- 
ny were surprised at the anxiety of the leading men 
umong the spinners to disown this placard. It seem- 
ed to the crowd very spirited and eloquent, and 


they began to look out their decorations for the pro- 
it was their own affair, to be sure.’ 


session. 
Bray was one of the first on the spot, piping, 


drumming, and shaking his bells at the appearance 


f every new group. Other musicians joined the 
rain, flags were displayed, the women gathered, to 


look on, the children cheered and brought green 
boughs, and all had the appearance of rejoicing, 
though it would have been difficult for any one to 
say what there was to rejoice about. 


Many had no 
‘lear idea of what was doing or going to be done : 


some had no idea at all, and those who knew best 


hought it a pity that such a display should have 
een made as might bear the appearance of being 
The Commit. 


ormed to escort Clack, and nobody else. 


Bray, now shaking hands from side to side, now 


bowing with his hand on his heart, now bidding all 
halt and giving the signal for groans or cheers 
Chere were three groans at Mortimer and Rowe's, 


ind three cheers at Elliott’s, which were received 
with infinite disdain by that gentleman as he sat at 


his breakfast table, balancing his egg-spoon and 
The procession next 


rlancing at the newspaper. 
yvertook Mr. Wentworth in Chancery Lane, pacing 


lage with a quiet sinile.° 


said he to a youti: nearhim. ~ 
‘ Cheap bread! Hurrah !’ 
his bludgeon, and wishing there was a loaf on the 


top of it. 


‘And you, and you, and you?’ 
worth, to one and another as they passed. 


Liberty and cheap bread |’ cried they, according t 
their various notions. 


yrocession and a band.of music. 


hold a short parley. 
said, 

‘ You call yourself the poor man’s friend, J believe 
M ’ 
ir ? 


worth. 
‘Then allow us the honor of giving you thre« 


evening. Hats off !’ 

‘ Better wait awhile,’ said Mr. 
‘Cheers will keep, and | 
pledges.’ 


Wentworth 


went round. 


word when I did not mean it.’ 
‘ Let hiin go free,’ said a bystander. 
the consequences if he opposes us.’ 


free,’ observed the gentleman, smiling. 


the interests of all, come groans, come cheers.’ 


dependently ,—to our faces too,’ 
‘ True, friend. 

have not m 

steadily in h 


timidation. Come now, be persuaded. 


holiday to the children in my factory.’ 





ing at the Spread Eagle, in the morning, in order t 
prepare resolutions to be laid before the masters 
5 


It was too much to ask of Clack. 


All eyes were turned 


* What do you expect to get by this fine show ? 


cried the lad, waving 


said Mr. Went- 
‘No potato peelings! Reform and good wages! 


The children’s only idea was 
and it was the wisest) that it was a holiday, with a 


When Clack had get a little a-head of the slow- 


moving pony and its rider, he decided to halt and 
Advancing with a bow, he 


‘No snan’s enemy, 1 hope,’ replied Mr. Went- 


dislike unnecessary 
Clack leoked suspicious, ani :, ds and winks 


‘We might differ, you know, as to what your 
interests are, and then | might seem to break my 


‘He knows 


‘It is not everybody, sir, who would speak so in- 


All the masters and all the men 
years, and have not learned to look 
onest faces ; and that is why I am sorry 
to see this parade, which looks too much like in- 


on. As Mr. WentWerth turned in at his factory 
gate in Ancoats Street, every man in the long train 
vowed respectfully. In his ease, the regard of his 
neighbors was not measured by the rate of wages he 
paid. 

The procession, having deposited Clack at the 
Spread Eagle, was by no means so ready to depart 
as to arrive. They insisted that it should be an 
open meeting, and that they should have a voice in 
the demands to be offered to the masters. They 
rushed through the house to the skittle-ground be- 
hind, caused a table with paper and ink to be placed 
im an arbor, and, setting the Committee entirely 
aside on the plea that this was a special occasion, 
Began to call aloud for Allen to take the chair. Al- 
len was nowhere to be found on’ the premises, for 
the good reason that he was at his work, and knew 
little of what was going on. Being sent for, he 
presently appeared and asked what he was wanted 
tor. 

‘ To take the chair.’ 

But Allen was too modest to accept the honor at 
1 word . he drew back, and urged his being totally 
unused to come forward at public meetings, and, 
named several who understood the management of 
that kind of business better than himself. Those 
that he named were all single men ; for he bore in 
mind,—and this certainly added to his reluctance, 
—that the sin of taking a prominent part in a com- 
bination of workmen, is apt to be remembered against 
the sinner when the days of trouble are over ; and 
he felt that.a family man was not the one who ought 
to be made to incur the risk.—When further; press- 
ed, he did not scruple to declare this to be one of 
his objections ; but the people were in the humor 
to overcome objections, and they promised faithfully 
that he and his family should not be injured: that if 
lischarged from the factory, they should be main- 
tained by the Union ; and that as no one knew so 
much of their affairs as Allen, as he could express 
himself with moderation in speech, and with ease 
yn paper, he was the man to be at the head of their 
iffairs, and that it was his bounden duty to accept 
the office. 

Allen could not deny this, and did not, therefore, 
dally with his duty; but it cost him a bitter pang. 
While Clack listened and looked on with a feelin 
f jealousy, and thought it a moment of iceman 
such as he would fain have enjoyed himself, he little 
knew how little Allen was to be envied. He could 
not guess what feelings rushed on Allen’s mind at 
the moment that he took the decisive step into the 
arbor and seated himself at the table, and received 
the pen into his hand. Thoughts of the dismay of 
his timid wife, of the hardships to which he might 
expose his children, of the difficulties of his office, 
ind the ill-will which its discharge must sometimes 
bring upon him,—thoughts of the quarrels in which 
he must mediate, and of the distress which, in case 
f a turn-out, he- must witness; without much pow- 
er to relieve,—inight have overcome a man of firm- 
er nerve than Allen; but though they distressed, 
they did not conquer him, convinced #s he was that 
ie ought not to evade the choice of the people. His 
fellow-laborers allowed him a few minutes to collect 
his thoughts before addressing them, and while he 


‘|was seemingly arranging the papers before him, they 
cheers on your pledge to support our interests this|packed themselves and one another closely, in order 


to leave room for new comers, without creating a 
noise and bustle. Those who stood nearest the 
arbor hung the flags so as to make a sort of canop 
ver it, and a few of the most efficient of the stand- 
ing Committee took their places on each side of 
Allen.— His address was in natural accordance with 
the feelings which had just passed through his 
mind :— 

‘ Combinations are necessary, my fellow-laborers, 
when one set of men is opposed to another, as we 
ue to our masters. The law could not prevent 


‘ That is rather a strange way of letting me gojcombinations,even when severe punishments visited 
* However. 
friend, threats are empty air to a man who knows 
his own mind ; and my mind is made up to consider 


those who were engaged in them; which was a clear 
proof that men must combine, that the law was of 
no use, and ought therefore to be done away. Let 
me congratulate you that these severe laws are done 
away; that a man cannot now be shut up in prison 
for many months together for agreeing with his 
companions to withhold their labor .in order to in- 
crease its price. Let me congratulate you that when 
. man cannot be caught in the trap of the combina- 
tion laws, he can no longer be punished under 4 law 





I will give 
you house-room for your flags, and my old friend|such a thing as combinations of workmen _were 
Bray there shall not lose his job ; he shall make it a\thought of. We can now meet in the face of day, 


igainst conspiracy, which was made long before 


land conduct our bargains with our masters either 


He could not|»y agreement or opposition, without any one having 


sive up his procession, and so made haste to marcl:!: right to interfere, as long as we keep the peace. 
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Evils there are, indeed, still; and such a thing a unknown by which the interests of ali may be re-| 
a 


still heard of as persecution in consequence of 

combination; but such evils as are inflicted by the 
crushing hand of power light on a few, and the de- 
votion of those few secures the exemption of the 
rest. {t is certainly an evil to a peaceably disposed 
man to see himself regarded.with a fierce eye by 
those to whom he no longer dares touch his hat lest 
he should be accused of suing for mercy. It is cer- 
tainly an evil to a man of independent mind to be 
placed under the feet of any former enemy, to re 
ceive his weekly subsistence from the hands of his 
equals, and to fancy that the whisper is going round 
—‘ this is he who lives upon our gathered pence.’— 
Such evils await, as yon know, him who comes for- 
ward to lead a combination; but they belong to the 
state of affairs; and since they can neither be help- 
ed, nor be allowed to weigh against the advantages 
of union, they should be, not only patiently, but 
silently borne. Well is it for the victim if he can 
say to himself that now is the time for him to prac 
tise the heroism which in grander scenes has often 
made his bosom throb, He may even esteem him- 
self honored in his lot being somewhat of the same 
cast,—though his own consciousness alone may per- 


concilcd ; if so, by union we must discover it. But 
if, indeed, interests must continue to be opposed, if) 
bread must be fought for, and the discord of men 


their factory to preside over a meeting like the pres- 
ent; and the same is expected of every man who 
enrols himself in our bands. Honor towards our 
masters is as necessary as fidelity to each other.’ 


must for ever be contrasted with the harmony of} The meeting having signified an unanimous assent 
nature, let the battle be as fairas circumstances will to what Allen had said, he proceeded to draw up a 
allow. Let the host of pigmies try if they cannot statement of wages to be presented to the masters. 
win a chance against the regiment of giants by or-/|A great number of men pushed and jostled one anoth- 
ganizing their numbers, and knitting them into aer in order to get near the table and state their griev- 
phalanx. The odds against them are fearful, it isances; for some ander every firm supposed their 
true ; but more desperate battles have been sus-|wages to be the lowest. It was found to be as the 
tained and won. I have not indeed, as the friend\deputies had stated, that Mortimer and Rowe paid 


y my elbow reminds me, represented our case so 
avorably as | might have done. Many here think 
that the power is in our own hands ; some that the 
chances are equal, and the least sanguine, that the 
chance is fair.—Il have spoken of the general ne- 
cessity of union, and not with any intention 
of taking for ganted that we are on the eve of 
an express struggle. This depends on circum- 
stances yet to be disclosed. Some change, and 
that a speedy one, there ought to be in the con- 
dition of the working classes: they cannot go on 
long laboring their lives away for a less fecompense 
than good habitations, clothing and food. These 


ceive the resemblance,—something of the same cast,|form the very least sum of the just rewards of in- 


I say, with that of veierated statesmen who have 
returned to the plough to be forgotten in their own 
age, and remembered in another,—with that of gen- 
erals who have held out the decrepit hand with a 
petition to the gay passers by to give a halfpenny to 
the deliverer of their country.—Nay, no cheers yet! 
Your cheers only recall me with shame to that 
which I was going to say when my personal feelings 
led me away,—led me to compare that which is uni- 
versally allowed to be moving because it is noble, 
with that which, if moving at all, is so only because 
it is piteous. As I was saying, combinations ate 
ordered by laws more powerful than those which, 
till lately, forbade thém ; and this shows the wisdom 
of the repeal of the latter. If it had been wished to 
— our meeting for caprice or sport, laws might 
ave availed, If their object had been to hinder 
the idle fro:n meeting to dissipate their tediousness, 
or the gamesome from pursuing that on which no 
more valuable thing was staked than their present 
pleasure, these laws might have been successfully, 
though somewhat tyrannically, enforced. But suc: 
are not they who form combinations; but rathe: 
such as have their frames bowed with over-toif} and 
their brows knit with care; such as meet because 
the lives and health of their families, their personal 
respectability, and the bare honesty of not stealing 
a loaf from another man’s counter, are the tremen- 
dous stake which they feel to be put to hazard. 
Sound and wise laws can restrain the fiercest pas- 
sions of the few, because, being sound and wise, 
they are supported by the many, and it is therefore 
clear that when laws give way like cobwebs before 
the impulse of a body of men too united to be brought 
together by caprice, those laws are neither wise nor 
sound. Such were the combination laws, and 
therefore were they repealed. - Never again will it 
be attempted to set up the prohibition of parliament 
inst the commands of nature,—a threat of im- 
prisonment against the eravings of hunger. Secu- 
rity of person and property being provided for, (as, 
indeed, they were already by former laws,) we are 
left free to make the best agreement we can for the 
sale of our labor, and to im our terms by 
whatever peaceable methods we choose. 

‘ Combination on our part is necessary from pow- 
er being lodged unequally in the hands of individu- 
als, and it is necessary for laborers to husband their 
strength by union, if it is ever to be balanced 
against the influence and wealth of capitalists. A 
master can do as he pleases with his lundred or 
five hundred workmen, unless they are combined. 
One word of his mouth, one stroke of his pen, can 
send them hqme on the Saturday. night with a 
blank prospect of destitution before them ; while 
these hundred or five hundred men must make their 
many wills igto one before his can even be threat- 
ened with opposition. One may tremble, another 
may mourn, a third may utter deep down in his 
heart the curses he dares not proclaim : but all this 
is of no avail. The only way is to bring opposition 
to bear upon the interests of the master; and this 
ean only be done by union. The best of the mas- 
ters say, and aecats 3 with truth, that their interests 
demand the reductions under-whith we groan. Be 
it so: we have interests too, and we must bring 
them up as an opposing force, and see which are 
the strongest. This may be,—allow me to say, 
must be—done without ill-will in any party towards 
any otter party. There may be some method yet 
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dustry , whereas a multitude are pinched with the 
frosts of winter, live amidst the stench of unwhole- 
some dwellings in summer, have nearly forgotten 
the taste of animal food, and even sigh for bread as 
fora luxury. The question to be debated,fand to 
be put to the trial if necessary,—and | wish every 
master in Manchester was here to take down my 
words for his further consideration, is whether a 
social being has not a right to comfortable subsis- 
tence in return for his full and efficient labor,’— 
Allen’s pause was interrupted by a voice from be- 
hind the crowd, declaring,— 

‘No doubt, no doubt, my good fellows: a clear 
right, and | wish with all my heart you may win 
your right.’ 

It was Rowe, who had entered as if fer the pur- 
pose of convincing the men that he was on their 


ithe lowest wages, and Elliott the highest.—Mortimer 
and Rowe were therefore to be requested to answer 
this evening, yes or no, whether they would give 
Elliott’s rate of wages. Allen, Clack, and Gibson 
were deputedto wait on the masters with the written 
demand. ; 

The meeting broke up for a while, and the quiet- 
est and most industrious of the men went home, 
while the rest prepared to parade again through the 
streets. 

Allen withdrew one of the last, as he wished to 
see the place quiet before he left his post: As he 
jtarned from the door of the public house, his hands 
in his pockets and his eyes bent on the ground in 
deep thought, he was startled by some une taking 
hisarm. It was his wife, who had been watching 
and lingering in the neighborhood till she was tired 
and frightened. 

‘Why, Mary,’ said her husband, smiling, ‘ you 
will make me lose my good name. ‘This is the way 
wives haunt the public-house when their husbands 
are given to drink.’ 

Mary could trust her husband for soberness ifever 
woman could ; but she feared his being drawn in to 
join against the masters, and bring ruin on his 
family. 

Allen answered that he was not the mah to be 
drawn in to do what his wife knew he disliked as 
much as she could do: but he might of his own free 
choice determine to do what she feared ; and, in that 
case, he trusted the discharge of his public duty 





side. An opening was made from the table to the/would not be embittered by domestic opposition and 
outskirts of the crowd; but Rowe slunk back injdiscontent. His prospect was not a very cheering 
pposition to all attempts to push him forward.jone, however, in this respect. When fairly seated 
The fact was, he saw another person present whom|in his own home, his wife seemed prodigiously in- 
he little expected to meet, and before whom he was|clined to lock the door and pocket the key , and she 
sorry to have committed himself Mr. Wentworth/cried so piteously at the bare idea of a strike and its 
uivanced through the opening, with his memoran-/distresses, that Allen longed to go to sleep, and for- 
dum book in his hand :— get all that had been done, and all that was in 

‘1 aim willing to put down your question, Allen, prospect. . 
for further discussion, provided you add a clause to 
it :—** Whether a member of society has not a right 
to a comfortable subsistence in return for full and 
efficient labor, provided he does not, by his own act, 
put that subsistence beyond his reach ?’’’ 

Allen smiled, and all within hearing stared at 
Mr. Wentworth’s simplicity in adding this clause 
which nobody could dispute. 

‘ We have certainly nothing to object to your 
addition, sir,’ said Allen. 
necessary.’ 


CHAPTER V. 
NO PROGRESS MADE. 


: The masters’ meeting was a tedious affair to all 
‘Only I cannot think it|parties.- The chairman arid the three deputies held 
r such long disputes, as to whether wages were really 
‘ Let it stand, however, for my satisfaction , and|much lower than formerly, that the people who wait- 


now go on with what you have to say.’ ed in anxious expectation at the Spread Eagle, began 
A seat was offered to Mr. Wentworth, and proc-|to wonder whether the deputies had lain down to 
lamation was made of one for Mr. Rowe, who, how-|take a nap, or found their business a different kind 
gee eos poe sper ten ae —— a E “sl affair — — they -~ oe. whe! had 
rave only a few words to add respecting the|known what point was in dispute, they would have 
terms on which { will consent to resume my pres-|wondered what room there was for argument, as any 
ent office on any rn se or to ae . man among — could ere told “— he was paid 
any power you may wish to put into my hands. I)two years before, and what now. ‘They all knew 
must be-supported by you in all measures taken tothat they were now paid by Mortimer and Rowe, 
preserve our own peace and that of the masters; only three and fourpence per one thousand hanks, 
and to this end, there must be the utmost strictness while some time before, they had had upwards of 
waaay weer eee Pace ne wes oe 7 pm ge ra have asked, — 
> pre ; ably settled this very|there be any doubt as to whether wages were low- 
evening, or whether it be protracted, or a partial orjered ? . 
a general strike should take place,—none of these| Clack was profuse in his expressions of astonish- 
things Ms set aside a contract previously entered/ment at the stupidity of those who made a question 
into... Integrity must be our rule as much as liberty of so plain a matter ; but his wonder did no more 
is our watrant and:justice our end. ‘The first man towards settling the point than the shuffling of the 
who deserts the work he has pledged himself to per-\chairman, who did not understand the true state of 
form, puts res ae rs me need the —- — case, — therefore render no service in 
our opponents : the first who is legally convicted of throwing light upon it. 
a breach of contract, brands our cause with indelli-| If it had not been for'Mr. Wentworth, and one or 
ble disgrace. We want no truants here, and we two more who held his views, nothing at all would 
will own none but honest laborers to be of our com-jhave been done. 
pany; and unless I am aided in preserving the repu-| ‘Nobody doubts,’ observed Wentworth, ‘that you 
tation of our cause, I declare,—whatever may be now take so many shillings less than you took five 
thought of the importance of the threat,—that from years ago ; but that matters nothing to you or to us.’ 
that moment I withdraw my countenance and my| The chairman and Clack stared in about an equal 
help. Ifat the period of any strike, any part of my degree. 
contract with my employers is undischarged, I shall * My dear sir, that is the very point,’ said the one. 
hold it to be my duty to work for them during the ‘I always thought you had had a heart to fee! for 








stated number bf hours, evenif I should repair from,the poor,’ cried the other 
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‘| beg your pardon,’ said the gentleman quietly, 
it is not, sir, the pointin dispute, and [ trust, Clack, 
my observation does not carry any great cruelty in 
it. Ifa penny a week would enable a man to buy 
all necessaries for himself and his family, and if.a 
pound would do no more, would it signify to any 
man whether his wages were a penny or a pound ?° 

‘Certainly not: but whoever heard of such won- 
derful pennies ?’ 

‘{ have heard of shillings which you might think 
nearly as wonderful.as such pennies: shillings which 





while to manufacture ; and this highest rate is, off 
course, paid only when labor is difficult to be had. 
‘ We cannot wait till that time,’ said Clack. ‘If 
we waited till a war or a fever carried off part of our 
numbers, it would do little good ; for there are plenty 
of young ones growing up. We must bestir our- 
selves and see if a strike will not do as well. The 
plague would no doubt be more acceptable to gen- 
tlemen, as long as it did not stop their manufacture, 
like a strike ; but.the poor must raise themselves by 
such means as are in their own hands, and not wait 


ould buy more than twice as much at one time as/for a judgment of Providence.’ 


at another.’ 


‘1 quite agree with you,’ said Mr. Wentworth. 


‘To he sure,’ said Clack, laughing contemptuously,|‘ Providence would have men guide themselves by 
‘every child knows that the price of bread and other|its usual course, and not by unca@mmon aceidents 
things rises and falls.’ : pies 1 doubt whether a strike is one of the means 


‘Very well. Your concern is about how mucho 


which will gain your point. It will leave your case 


bread and other things you get in return for your|worse than in the beginning, depend upon it. A 
l 


labor, and not how many shi 
no value to you but for what they buy. 


ings. Shillings are ofjstrike works the wrong way fof your interest. It 
If half the|does not decrease your numbers, and it does decrease 


money in the kingdom where to be carried off by|the capital which is to maintain you.’ 


fairies this night, so that you could have only half 


your present nominal wages, you would be no worse| 
off than at present. The same quantity of food and 
clothing would be in the market, and you would get 
as much for sixpence as you now get for a shilling. 
This is why | said the nominal amount of your! 
wages mattered little. I said nothjng about the r®al| 
amount.’ 

‘ But you do not deny, sir,’ said Allen, ‘ that our, 
real wages are less than they were ?’ 

‘T am afraid it is ag true as that our profits are less.| 
There is less surplus remaining over our manufac-| 
ture for us to divide. If this division were made inj 
kind, instead of your being paid in money in ad- 
vance, you would see the real state of the case,— 
that we cannot afford higher wages.’ 

‘In kind! Lord, sir,’ cried Clack, ‘ what should 
we do witha bundle of yarns on Saturday night? 
What baker or grocer would take them ?’ 

‘None, | dare say ; and, therefore, for the conven- 
ience of the parties, payment for labor is made in 


Clack would hear nothing against a strike. Let 
the masters all give the same wages as Elliott, o: 
prepare for a strike. Rather to silence the orator 
than with hope of much benefit from the observa- 
tion, Gibson said that a pernicious multiplication of 
hands took place from the big piecers being allowed 
to spin. The masters for the most part Ihked that 
they suould, because they soon got to employ them 
to spin at less wages; and too many of the men 
liked it, also, because it saved them trouble: and 
some would even sit down to read, while their piec- 
ers were looking after the wheels; but it seemed to 
him very hard that good spinners should be some- 
times out of work, while piccers were practising 
their business. 

The masters thought that any regulation of the 
kind Gibson wished for, would only have a slight ef- 
fect for a short time ; it could not permanently keep 
down the spinning population to the number requir- 
ed to ensure sufficient wages. ° 

Clack would not be diyerted any longer from the 











money ; but it is not the less true that your wages 


brought by the article you manufacture. You know 
how the value of this return varies ; how, when an! 


consist of the proportion you receive of the return| Mortimer and Rowe raise their wages to Elliott's 


article is scarce, it brings in a large retyrn, and how,|folded, and replied, ‘ Certainly not.’ 
when it is plentiful, our customers give less for it ;|more could be got out of him. Others of the mas 
~ | 


and you must therefore see how your wages vary 
independently of our will.’ 

‘ But whose doing is it, sir, that the return varies 
so much ?’ 

‘It is partly your doing; I mean that of those 
who bring labor to market. We masters have noth- 
ing to do with the quantity of labor brought to sale 
any further than to purchase it. Ifyou bring so 
much as to reduce its price too far, whose fault is 
that ?’ 

‘To be sure we cannot expect, you to pay high, 
when you can purchase labor cheap,’ said Allen, 
‘any more than we would give s?xpence for a loaf, 
if we could get as good a one for fivepence.’ 

‘Tf,’ observed one of the masters, ‘you brought 
only half the present quantity of labor to us, we 


must, whether we liked it or no, pay double for it. If 


you choose to bring up large families who will in 
turn rear large families to the same occupation, it is 
a necessary consequence that wages will fall to the 
very lowest point.’ 

’ what do you call the lowest point ?’ 

‘ That at which the laborer can barely subsist. If 


he cannot subsist, he cannot labor, of course. If/You would soon have known what comes of dictat- 


he can do more than merely subsist, his wages 
not at the lowest point.’ 
‘ Ours are so now,’ said Gibson, despondingly. 


are 


them higher if I could ; but I cannot allow that they 


are at the lowest. Do you know no Irish hand-loom|the masters to agree that the affair must be gone 


weavers who make only four shillings a week ?” 


‘Poor creatures! yes; but how do they live ?|were for firmness, and some for temper. 
Crowded together on straw, with mere rags to cover|was annoyed at being exposed to annoyance from 


them, and only half as much food as they could eat 
It is dteadful !’ 

‘It is ; and God forbid we should see many more 
sinking down into such a state ! 


if the laborers’ proportion of the returns to capital is 
still further divided among a number. 
proportion of your labor to our capital depends the 


rise and fall of wages through the whole scale of|for having answered Mortimer as he did about the 


payment.’ 


‘What would you call the highest rate ?’ inquired|at the moment to listen to everything that regarded 


Allen. 


‘The greatest possible proportion of the return|though not so abusive as Clack, Allen kept his 
that the capitalist can spare, so as leave it worth his/temper, stood the brunt of that to which his yecti- 
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The peace-makers on both sides found it was time 
‘ Notexactly so,’ replied the manufacturer. ‘ Don’i|to separate, as there seemed no chance of coming 
fancy that I wish them lower, or would not make|to any agreement. 


I only mentioned|their mistakes with gentleness, and their distresses 
their case to show you that your wages may still fall|with compassion. 


Upon thejinquiries of his eager companions, Clack began in a 


plain answer to his plain question, would Messrs 


rate? Rowe took a long pinch of snuff to avoid an- 
swering. Mortimer sat bolt upright with his arms 


Not a wore 


ters tried to mediate, proposing that Elliott and 
Mortimer should meet half-way, that is, at Mr 
Wentworth’s rate ; but this proposal was rejected by 
all parties. Elliott said he left these things to the 
people under him; but he believed his clerk was 
popular with the operatives, and wished for n 
change any more than _ himself; so thathe should 
not reduce. Mortimer would not be dictated by a 
mob ; and the representatives of this ‘ mob’ declar- 
ed their intention of calling Wentworth to account. 
when they had done with Mortimer, and that his 
rate must not therefore be proposed for adoption 
And thus the matter was no nearer being settled 
than betore. 

‘Pray is it true,’ inquired Mortimer, ‘ that you 
have talked of rooting me out ?’ 

‘Such a thing has befin mentioned in private, sir,’ 
replied Allen, ‘but immediately scouted. It was 
never proposed at any public meeting, and will not 
be mentioned again, 1 dare say.’ 
| ‘So! you have more prudence than | gave you 
eredit for. I almost wish you had made the trial, 
\that you might end by learning your own place 





ing to ws.’ 
This was a signal for Clack to renew his oratory. 


The three men made their bow 
and withdrew,—Allen with a heavy heart, leaving 


through with firmness and temper ; that is, some 
Mortime: 


people so much beneath him; and Wentworth and 
others thought that the shortest way to a good issue 
was to regard the claims of the people with respect, 

Before Allen could speak a word in reply Yo the 
strain of indignation to pronounce him a trimmer, 
proposal to root him out. 


The men being disposed 


the punishment of Mortimer, were hard upon Allen, 





tude of principle exposed him, stayed till the bus/- 
ness of the evenihg was finished, and then ponder- 
ed, on his way home, the hard chance by which he 
was exposed to the displeasure of the masters, the 
unreasonableness of his comrades, and the timid 
complaints of his wife. Allen was not made for 
ambition. 

Before the operatives separated, it was agreed 
that all employed at a lower rate of wages than Elli- 

ott's should turn out the next morning, except the 

children, whose maintenance would cost so much 

that it was desirable they should earn as long as al- 

lowed to do so. Meetings were to be held froni day 

to day, first to appoint a fresh committee, and after- 

wards to take measures for securing assistance from 
fellow-laborers at a distance. . 

Bray, who had taken care that the meeting should 
not want for harmony of one kind at least during its 
sitting, betook himself at its close to the York Hotel, 
just when the masters were dispersing, and with 
some degree of impudence stated his desire to be 
impartial, and his readiness to drum the gentlemen 


home, if they would please to marshal themselves, 
as he had played in front of the men in the morning. 


Elliott called for a waiter to turn the fellow away, 


and Wentworth observed that he feared his travels 


had not improved the quality of his wit. 


CHAPTER VI. 
NIGHT AND MORNING. 


‘How is Martha ?’Jwas Allen’s first inquiry on 
meeting his wife ai the head of the stairs. ar- 
tha had been asleep when he had returned in the 
middle of the day ; for it was now her turn for night- 
work at the factory, and what rest she had, must be 
taken in the day. Her mother said that her lameness 
was much the same ; that she had seen Mr. Dawson, 
the apothecary, who pronounced that rest was what 
her weak limbs most required; and that as perfect 
rest: was ont of the question, her mother must*ban- 
lage the joints while the child was at her work, and 
keep her laid on her bed at home. Here was the 
dificulty, her mother said, especially while Hannah 
was with her, for they were both fond of play when@ 
poor Martha was not too tired to stir. She was now 
gone to her work for the night. 
The little girl repaired to the factory, sighing at 
the thought of the long hours that must pass before 
she could sit down or breathe the fresh air again. 
She had been as willing a child at her work as could 
be, till lately ; but since she had grown sickly, a 
sense of hardship had come over her, and she was 
seldom happy. She was very industrious, and dis- 
osed to be silent-at her occupation ; so that she was 
liked by her employers, and had nothing more’ to 
complain of than the necessary fatigue and d 
ableness of the work. She would not have minded 
it for a few hours of the day; bit to be shut up all 
day, or else, all night, without any time to nurse the 
baby or play with ber companions, was too much for 
a little girl of eight years old. She had never been 
so sensible of this as since her renewed acquaintance 
with Hannah. This night, when the dust from the 
cotton made her cough, when the smell andthe heat 
brought on sickness and faintness, and the incessant 
whizzing and whirling of the wheels, gave her the , 
feeling of being in a dream, she remembered that a 
part of Hannah’s business was to walk on broad roads 
or through green fields by her father’s side, listen- 
ing to the stories he amused her with, and to sit on 
a stile or under a tree to practice a new tune, or get 
a better dinner than poor Martha often saw. She 
forgot that Hannah was sometimes wet through, or 
scorched by the sun, as her complexion, brown as a 
gipsy’s, showed ; and that Hannah had no home and 
no mother, and very hard and unpleasant work to do 
at fairs, andon particular occasions. About midnight 
when Martha remembered that all at home were 
probably sound asleep, she could not resist the temp- 
tation of resting her aching limbs, and sat down 
trusting to make up afterwards for lost time, and 
taking care to be on her feet when the overlooker 
passed, or when any one else was likely to watch 
her. It is a dangerous thing, however, to take: rest 
with the intention of rousing oneself from time to 
time ; and so Martha found. She fairly fell asleep 
after atime, and dreamed that she was attending 
very diligently to her work: and so many things 
besides passed through her mind during the two min- 








utes that she slept, that when the overlooker laid his 
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that ofthe weavers and spinners coming to their 





hand upon her shoulder, she started and was afraic\candle-wick craved snulling, or the passing squalls of 
she was going to be scolded for a long fit of idleness.|the baby who, however, allowed himself to be so 


But she was not harshly spoken to. 

‘Come, come, child; how long have you been 
asleep ?’ 

‘I don’t know. I thought I was awake all th 
time.” And Martha began to cry. 

‘ Well, don't cry. 1 was past just now, and you 
were busy enough ; but don’t sit down ; better not, 
for fear you should drop asleep again.’ 

Martha thought she had escaped very well; and 
winking and rubbing her eyes, she began to limp 
forwards and use her trembling hands. The over- 
looker watched her for a few moments, and told her 
she was so industrious in general that he should be 
sorry to be hard upon her ; but she knew that if she 
was seen flagging over her work, the idle ones would 
make it an excuse to do so too. Martha curtsied. 
and put new vigor into her work at this praise. Be- 





fore he went on his rounds, the overlooker pointed 
to the window and told her morning was come. 

It wag a strange scene that the dawn shone upon. 
As the gray light from the east mingled with the 
flickering, yellow glare of the lamps, it gave a mot- 
tled, dirty appearance to everything; to the pale 
faced children, to the unshaved overlooker, to the 
loaded atmosphere, and even to the produce of the 
wheels. 

When a bright sunb am shone in through the win- 
dow, thickened with the condensed breath of the 
work people, and showed the oily steam rising 
through the heated room, the lamps were extinguish- 
ed, to the great relief of those who found the place 

rowing too like an oven to be much longer tolerable 

he sunbeams rested now on the ceiling, and Mar- 
tha knew that they must travel down io. the 
floor and be turned full on her frame and some way 
past it, before she could be released ; but still ut 
was a comfort that morning was come. 

She observed that the overlooker frequently went 
out and came back again, and that there was a great 
deal ef consultation amonyz her betters as the hours 
drew on. A breath of fresh air came in now and 
then from below, and news went round that the 
gates were already open, two hours earlier than usual. 
Presently the tramp of heavy feet was heard, like 


daily work. Martha looked up eagerly to the clock, 
supposing that the time had passed quicker than She 
had been aware of; but it was only four o'clock. 


What conld bing the people to their work so early : 
They could scarcely have mistaken the hour from 
the brightness of the morning, for it had now cloud- 


ed ewer, and was raining a soaking shower. More 
news went round. Those who had arrived had 
barely escaped being waylaid and punished for com- 
ing to work after a strike had been proclaimed. 
They had been pursued to the gates and very near- 
jy caught, and imust now stay where they were til! 
nightfall, as they could not safely appear in bread 
daylight, going to™and returning from their dinners 
Many wondered that they had ventured at all, ana 
all prophesied that they must give up to the will o1 
the Union if they wished to be safe. The over 
looker, finding much excitement prevailing on the 
circulation of the news, commanded silence, observ- 
ing that it was no concern of any of the children 
present. There was no strike of the children, and 
they would be permitted to go and come without 
hinderance. Martha determined to get away th: 
first moment she could, and to meet her father, if 
possible, that be might not encounter any trouble- 
some people for her sake. 

Allen was watching the moment of release as 
anxiously for his little daughter as she could have 





quickly hushed as not materially to disturb the scribe 

When nearly twenty copies of his letter had been 
written, each varying a little from the original, ac- 
cording to the differing circumstances of those to 
whom it was addressed, Allen was so weary that 
ie could write no longer without some refreshment. 
{fe put out his light, and opened the window for a 
minute to breath the fresh air. The pattering of the 
rain awakened his wife, who roused herself to fret 
»ver the weather and wonder how Martha was tc 
zet home. Her hisband told her he meant to go for 
‘he child, and would carry a shawl to wrap her up 
in. If Mary had known what lions were in her 
husband's path, shewvould not have let him go. 

There was but one man visible when Allen went 
forth, and he was walking rapidly at some distance. It 
was Hare,—who, having never been well disposed 
towards a turn-out, and being supported in his dis- 
like of it by his wife, -hoped to avoid mischief and 
continue his earnings by going to the factory before 
people should be looking for him, and doing his work 
as usual, without talking about wages to anybody. 
Such devices did not suit the purposes of the Union, 
1nd were guarded against, as in all similar cases. 
{fare thought it just possible that he might meet 
with opposition, and looked as far before him as his 
eyes could reach ; but he did not suspect an ambush 
on either hand. When he continued in the same 
direction, however, so as to render it certain that he 
was making for the factory, six men issued, one by 
one, from opposite alleys, and formed a line across 
the street. Hare’s name was shouted to some one 
still concealed, coupled with a question whether he 
was under contract. 

Having received their answer, they coolly told their 
trembling fellow-work man that as he had not the pre- 
tence of ahy contract, and was nevertheless going 
to work at an unfair price, he must be ducked. They 
had a rope ready, and would deliver him up to be 
dragged through the river. 





Hare turned from one to anoctlier with as large a 
variety of excuses as he could invent at the mo- 
ment. Among the rest, be vowed that he came t 
watch who would be wicked enough to go to work 
at this same factory after having sworn to strike 
He was laughed at, let off with a roll in the kennel 
and with being hunted part of the way home, whith- 
er he ran to seek refuge with his wife in panting 
terror, and presenting a woeful spectacle of disgrace 
He perhaps owed it to his known cowardice that he 
fared no worse ; as his companions were well assur- 
ed he was sufficiently daunted not to attempt tc 
cheat them a second time. 

Allen proceeded at his best pace while this judg- 
ment-was being inflicted on Hare, never supposing 
that he could be suspected of taking work unfairly ; 
but, like all eminent men, he had his enemies, and 
these chose to take for granted that he could not be 
going to the factory with any honest design. He 
was seized, girded withthe dreadful rope, and 
hauled towards the river, thongh he produced the 
shawl, demanded time to call witnesses, and used 
ul the eloquence he could command. His last re- 
source .was to explain that the supplies from a dis 
tance must be delayed if any harm happened to him 
This occasioned a short pause, durmg which the 
night-children came forth from the factory. One oi 
the ambush, who had some sense of justice, anc 
wished to find out the truth about Allen, ran up t 
Martha, as soon as she appeared, and before she 
could know what had happened, and asked her 
whether her father was not late in coming to work 
this morning ? 





done for herself, and he was to the full as weary as 
she. On the previous evening he had carried home 

aper and pens, preferring to write the necessary 
Fetters at his own dwelling to spending the night at 
the Spread Eagle. He got his wife to clear and 
wipe down the deal table, when she had put all the 


- children to bed ; and then he sat down to compose 


a pattern letter, stating the circumstances which had 
led to a strike, and urging an appeal to their fellow- 
workmen in distan‘ places for aid in the struggle, 
which might be deemed a peculiarly important one 
Having tolerably well satisfied himse|f that the let- 
ver was the proper thing, he read it to his admiring 
wife, who by turns smiled because she was proud of 
her husband, and sighed to think how perilous an 
office he had undertaken. She then went to bed 
and was soothed to sleep by the scratching of his 
nicely-mended pen. From this time all was silence 
in the apartment, except the occesianal crackle 
when Allen folded his paper, or the cautious taking 


up and laying down of the snuffers when the long|and snapped their fingers : 


5 


* He is not coming to work at all,’ said the child ; 
* but he said he would come for me. Perhaps the rain 
made him stay at home.’ 

This testimony released Allen, and disappointed 
some of the lads who stood round of a frolic, which 
they had desired to fill up the time till they could 
proceed to a frolic of a different kind. They look- 
ed up at the clouds, and hoped the rain would not 
inake the parson cheat them. They were going to 
be gnarried. Several had begun to think of this 
some time before (as lads and lasses that work to- 
sether in factories are wont to do); and this seemed 
the very time, when they had a holiday they did 
aot know what to do with,and were sure, they be- 
lieved, of ten shillings a week as long as the turn- 
out should lest. So, amid the warning looks of el- 
derly friends, and the remonstrances of parents whc 
justly thought this the worst possitle time to take 





new burdens upon them, several thoughtless young 
couples went laughing through the rain to the altar 
t the cle rgyman be line 


his back because his careful inquiries brought to 


light no cause why the solemnization of matrimony 
should not proceed. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
A COMMITTEE. 


This was an eventful day. The masters publish- 
ed a placard, (not, however, signed by all,) threat- 
ening to turn off every man in their employ who 
should continue, after a certain day, to belong to the 
Union. The effect was exactly what the wisest of 





them expected ; the turn-out became general ; and 
the workmen, being exasperated, put new vigor into 
all their proceedings. Their Committee was en- 
larged and instructed to sit daily. Delegates were 
despatched on tours to distant places, with authority 
to tell the tale, and collect supplies ; and the people 
at home consented to receive, for their weekly main- 
tenance, no more than half what the young bride- 
grooms had settled as the probable allowance. Five 
shillings a week was to be allowed as long as the 
children remained at work; and in case of their 
employment failing, the sum was to be increased in 
proportion to the capability of the fund. Weekly 
meetings were ordered to be held in St. George's 
Fields, at which any one should be welcome to at- 
tend; and it was agreed that it would be worth 
while going to some expense to have the proceed- 
ings of the body made public through the news- 
apers. 

Allen was strongly in favor of having only three 
members of the Committee sit daily for the despatch 
of common business; viz., the treasurer, secretary, 
and one of the other members, in rotation, for the 
sake of a casting vote. He knew enough of sueh 
Committees to believe that ill-natured tittle-tattle 
was particularly apt to find its way into them, and 
that quarrels between masters and men were often 
kept up by these means long after they would natu- 
rally have died out; and thata weekly sitting, at 
which the three members should be accountable fer 
ill they had done, would be sufficient for the inter- 
ests of the association. The proposal gave offence, 
however; some supposing that he wanted to keep 
the power in few hands, others being unwilling to 
enjoy the pomp and privilege of their office no oft- 
ener than once or twice a week, and some honestly 
thinking that the voices of al! were wanted for the 
decision of questions daily arising. Allen would 
have cared little for his motion being rejected ; but, 
in spite of all the allowance he strove to make, it 
vexed him to the heart to hear evil motives assigned 
for every proposition which did not please the peo- 
ple. He often said to himself that it must be a very 
different thing to sit in a committee of gentlemen 
where opinions are treated as opinions, (i. e., as 
having no moral qualities, and to be accepted or re- 
jected according to their expediency,) and in a com- 
inittee of persons who expose their deficiencies of 
education by calling all unkind or foolish who differ 
irom themselves. Such remarks appeared to Allen 
to proceed from the same spirit which tortured mar- 
tyrs in former days, and proscribed the leaders of a 
combination in the present. 














Any, one committee meeting afforded a pretty fair 
specimen of all. Sometimes there were more let- 
ters than at others, sometimes larger, sometimes 
smaller remittances than had been expecied, and oc- 
casionaily none at all. Sometimes there was a 
dearth of gossip about the sayings and duings of the 
masters, und then again an abundance of news of 
spiteful devices and wilful misrepresentations and 
scornful sayings, for which there should be a sure 
retribution. But the same features distinguished 
all; and one sketch will therefore describe the 
whole. 

A little before ten, the committee-men might be 
seen tending towards St. George’s road. They 
could win their way but slowly, for they were con- 
tinually waylaid by one or another who had some 
very important suggestion to make, or question to 
answer ; or a piece of news to tell which would 
sound well in committee. Allen wus the most 
sore beset. 

‘Lord! Allen, what work yours must be with 
such a many letters to write! Why, it must cost a 
mint of money to pay postage.’ 

‘ All for the cause you know. 
| vou ? I am rather late.’ 


| *Notaclock has struck yet, man, and | want to 





Let me go, will 
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now whether it’s true about the large order tha’st 
one to Glasgow because Elliott can’t execute it.’ 

‘ All true, perfectly true. Good bye.’ 

‘ Well, but have youseen Elliott since ?’ Lord! I) 
should love to see him look chop-fallen when he 
finds the power is with us.’ 

‘Tis for us to look chop-fallen, 1 think,’ said Al-| 
len, trying to disengage his button : ‘ where’s the 

ower if more such orders go the same way ?’ 

‘Stop, Allen, one thing more. Do you know, 
several of us are of a mind that it isa disgrace to the| 





After much complaint and discussion, Dooley was 


prevailed on to be quict and let the business go for- 


ward. Having first loaded Allen with abuse and 
then with praise, he tried to behave well, much in 
the same way as if his priest had put him under 
penance. 

The letter in question and some others having 
been discussed and dismissed with due decorum, a 
member brought before the notice of his fellow- 
workmen a calumny which he believed had been 
widely circulated, and which was likely to impair 


Union that Wooller, with his large family, has — credit of the association, and thus to deprive 


more on a pay-day than Briggs.’ 


-- ot the countenance of their distant friends, and 


‘ Briggs has a sick wife, and his children are toojof all chance of reconciliation with the masters. It 


young to work.’ 
‘Wooller must have more, however, and that 


you'll find to your cost, if you don’t take care.) 


was said and believed 
A push at the door. ‘ Whois there ?’ 
‘Only Tom Hammond.’ 








sideration which made them¥admit Bray to their 
councils, though he had no longer any connexion 
with their affairs. His natural shrewdness and trav- 
elled wisdom were valuable helps upon occasion. 
When the terms of the disclaimer were agreed upon, 
Bray told them he had something of importance to 
say, and he should say it out as plainly as he had 
heard it, since he hoped they were all men, all pos- 
sessed of resolution enough to bear what might be 
said of them, and to surrender their own gratifica- 
tion for the public good. 

Clack was the first to give a vehement assent. 
With his hand on his heart, he protested that he 
would take his heart in his hand and give it to be 
toasted at the hangman's fire, if it would do the 
cause any good. All with different degrees of 
warmth declared their readiness to sacrifice orto be 


Pretty encouragement to turn out, indeed, if such a| 
man as he is to be sacrificed to worse men than him-| 
self !’ 


‘ Learn wha@@the wants.’ sacrificed. Allen’s assent was given the last and 
Tom Hammond only thought he would look in|the least confidently, though without hesitation. He 


jand see whether it was a full committee-day, andjhad inwardly flinched on first hearing Bray's por- 
* Let him carry his complaint to the proper place, how they got on: which thought only occasionedjtentous words, but the 


recollection that he had 


if he is discontented. The committee ordered his|the door to be shut in his face, and the delivery of|already devoted himself, restored his firmness and 


allowance, and it is they must alter it, not L.’ 


| 


jan admonition to go about his own business and|prepared him for whatever might be coming. 
Allen now thought he had made his escape ; but)leave other people to manage theirs in quiet. 


He 


would have flinched no more, even had Bray's story 


his gossip called after him that he had something to 
tell him on which the whole fate of the strike de- 


‘Well ; what was this libel ?’ ( 
It was said that the Committee had taken upon 








concerned himself instead of another. 
‘| have been a pretty long round this morning,’ 


pended. Allen was all ear in a moment. It wasithemselves to go round as inspectors, and to ex-|said Bray, ‘ and among other places to Middléton, 


said, and on very good authority, that the masters|amine the work done by all members of the Union, 
would never are Manchester managain. They\and determine whether the price given for it was 
had sent to Glasgow and to Belfast, and all overjfair or not. Allen thought it incredible that any 
England, and if they could not get workmen enovghjof the mastets could have given heed to so absurd a 
by these means, they would bring them in troopsireport : but if one instance could be brought of its 
from abroad. having been actually believed, he would be the first 

‘Who told you this 7 said Allen laughing. to propose some measure of effectual contradiction. 

‘ That’s between him and me,’ replied the gossip 





ind there some good fellows and I had a pot of ale. 
Who should come in there but a traveller who deals, 
{ am told, with several firms in this place. Well: 
he heard us talking about the strike, and not liking, 
seemingly, to overhear without speaking, like aspy, 
he joined in with us, and talked like a very sensible 
man,—more so than I should have expected, con- 


Clack could wish that the secretary was some-|sidering how much he has clearly been with the 


mysteriously ; ‘ but you may rely upon it, it is true.’|what less inclined to make light of the information|masters.’ 


‘ Aye, we have been told so twice a day since we brought to the committee by some who were as like- 
turned out,” said Allen ; ‘ but that is no reason whyjly to know what was going forward as himself. The 
we should believe it. You might as well tell me/association was not to lose its character because its 
they mean to take their mills on their backs and'secretary chose to laugh at the foul calumnies cireu- 
march over the sea to America.’ lated against it, and which seemed anything but 

‘You may laugh, sir, bui i'm far from as sure as|langhable to those who had the honor of the Union| 
you that we are not going to ruin.’ jreally at heart. And so forth. 

‘I am sure of no such thing,’ replied Allen. ‘1I| The secretary begged to explain that nothing was 
wish I were: but if we are ruined, it will not be by further from his intention than to risk the good 
French people spinning in Charlton Row.’ name of the association ; and he must further assert 

A knot of smokers, each with as much to say,that no man breathing had its honor more at heart 
stood or lolled about the door of the Spread-Eagle than himself. He need but appeal to those who had 
Allen looked at the window of the committee-room,|heard him say but just now And so forth. 
and wished he could have got in that way; but} The result was a resolution that a paper should 
there was no escape from the file of questioners. be drawn up and presented to the masters, contain- 
Several of his companions were. ready to tell him ing an explanation of what the office of this com- 
that he was late, when he at length took his seat/mittee consisted in; viz :—not in determining the 
at the end of the table, and began to arrange his value of work and the rate of wages, but in man- 
papers, 








‘You never miss a stroke at your old enemies, 
Bray.’ 

‘ As long as they are enemies to me and such as 
me, | shall give them ahit atevery turn Well ; 
this gentleman told us that he could speak to the 
dispositions of the masters, if any one could ; and 
he was positive that if the men would take one step, 
they would soon have overtures from the masters 
* If,” said he, “ they will prevent Clack from havin 
anything to do with their strike, the masters wil 
begin to come round from that meyent.”’’ 

‘Turn me out!’ exclaimed Clack.” ‘ Prevent my 
having anything to do 

Bray pursued as if Clack were a hundred miles 
off. ‘** They think that fellow,” says he, “ a vulgar 
speechifier that knows nothing about the matter in 
dispute, and is only fit to delude the more ignorant 
among the spinners and to libel the masters. 








aging the affairs of the turn-out after the strike had|Send him back into the crowd where his proper 


‘1 know it; but I left home half an hour since. been actually made ;—in collecting and distributing|place is, and then you will see what the masters 


1 have been stopped by the way.’ 


‘ And so youalways will be. ‘You're so soft, man, counts. 


you're not fit for office if you can’t say “ no.” 

Dooley, the representative of the Irish hand-loom) 
weavers, here took up Allen's defence, urging that 
it would be too hard if the people out of office might 
not make their remarks to those who were in ; and) 
that a secretary must be as stony-hearted as the last 
speaker to refuse them a hearing. 

‘ Come, come; to business,’ cried Allen, to stop 
the dispute. ‘ But first shut the door, Brown, anc) 
muke every one knock that wants to come in. Ii! 
they won't obey at once, slip the belt. We must 
preserve the dignity and quiet of the Committee.’ 

‘O, by all manner of means,’ said the Irishman. 
sitting down demurely at the board, and twirling his 
thuinbs ; ‘it puts me in mind of the way his hono: 
set us to play when we were children——.’ 

‘T have here a letter from number three,’ Allen 
began, as if all had been silence, ‘ who has prose- 
cuted his journey successfully as far as Halifax, from 
whence he hopes to transmit, in a post or two, a sum 
nearly as large as was contributed by that place to 
the Bradford strike. It will gratify you, I am sure. 
to know with how much friendly anxiety our fellow- 
laborers watch the result of our present ioble strug- 
gle ; and I trust you will agree with me that their 
suggestions are entitled to our respectful attention 
Dooley, be so good as read the letter to the Commit- 
tee, while I tookewhat must be brought forward next 

‘ With raal pleasure, Mr. Secretary ; but first ['ll 
take lave to wet my throat with a little ale or spirits 
It's dry work reading and advising, and a clear sin 
to keep so many men shut up on a summer's day 
with not a drop to help their wits.’ 

* Whatever is ordered is at your own cost, remem- 


>? 


inoney, and conducting the correspondence and ac-|have to say to the Committee. 
Allen endeavored to stop remarks which it must 

While Alien was consulting his companions about|be painful enough to Clack to hear under any form, 
the wording of this letter, the rub-a-dub of a drum,jand which were made needlessly offensive by Bray, 
accompanying shrill piping, was heard approaching|who was rather glad of the opportunity of giving a 
from a distance, and presently the sounds of merri-|set down to the mischief-maker. Clack was neces- 
ment from without told that Bray was among the|sarily soon stopped also by general consent. He 
smokers on the outside. Sometimes a rumble andjraged and vowed revenge in such a style that it 


|sereech seemed to show that the unskilful were tty-|was plainly right to dismiss him now if it had not 


ing his instruments, and then it appeared from the|been so before. He could no longer be trusted with 
heavy tread and shuffling of feet that some werejany degree of power against the masters, if the 
dancing horn-pipes under his instructions. Dooley\Committee wished to preserve their character for 
soon started up. impartiality. As soon as he could be persuaded to 
‘ Let us have Bray in here. He'll put a little life/leave the room to have his case considered, it was 
in us, for all this is as dull as sitting at a loom allijagreed to recommend him to resign, if he wished to 
day. We make it a point of honor, you know, not\javoid being regularly depesed at the next public 
to trample on a fallen man. We let Bray come and|meeting. He preferred the appeal to the public; 
go as if he was still one of us, poor cratur.’ and his companions could only hope that the mas- 
‘Wait till he comes, said Allen. ‘ He is think-|ters would hear of what had passed, and would take 
ing no more of us at this moment than we need think|the will for the deed. 
ot him.’ It was next proposed by a member of the Com- 
Dooley returned to his seat with the mock face of|mittee that a sum of money should be presented to 
1 chidden child, and walking as softly as if he trod|Allen in consideration of his services; and he had 
on eggs, wero, Pee thumbs as before. He had not|the pain of hearing himself lauded at the expense ot 
long to wait for his diversion. Bray suddenly made|Clack, according to what seemed the general rule, 
1 lodgment in the window, sitting astride on the sill|to admire one man in proportion to the edutempt 
with his drum balanced before him and playing with|with which another was treated. If Rowe was 
ll his might, so as almost to deafen those within.jrailed at Wentworth was praised; if Clack was 
When he.saw the vexed countenances of two or\complained of, Allen was immediately extolled. 
three of the men of business, he ceased, dropped in-|Being aware of this, Allen would have declined the 
to the room, roiled his drum into a corner, flung his)gift, if for no other reason than thata fit of generosi- 
belled cap behind it, and said,— ty might be transient: but he had other reasons for 
‘ Don’t scold me, pray. I'll make itall up to you.|refusing to listen to all mention of a gift. He 
I'll have bars put up at the windows at my own cost|chose to keep his disinterestedness beyond all ques- 
to prevent any more idle fellows dropping in uponjtion ; and he feared that the funds were about to 
you when you have made all safe at the door.jdecline on the whole, though liberal contributions 











ber, said Allen ; ‘and I would recommend your|Moreover, | will give you the benefit of my best|were looked for from particular places. 


going @lsewhere to refresh yourself. Meanwhile 


wisdom at this present time. What's the matterin| To stop further argument, which he intended 


will some one else have the goodness to read the|nand ?’ ijshould be unavailing, he returned brief thanks to 


letter now under consideration ?’ 
9 


The Committee found their advantage in the con-{|his companions and broke up the Committee, 
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CHAPTER VIII. y ury and that those who had power to reconcile 


differences should not endeavor to do a. ey 

e d what party was meant this de- 
A TETE-A-TETE. Peeing party y 

; 1 . You,’ replied Rowe, shaking him warmly by the 

it was the policy of the Committee to hold thejhand. ‘ You must know, Allen, that ngs can de 
public meetings of the workmen on pay-days, in or-|what you please in the Union ; andd only wish you 
der that they might appear on the green refreshed/knew low the masters look up to you, and respect 
and in good spirits, and thus give the masters the your manly, moderate conduct. Any proposition 
most favorable impression possible of their re-|from you would meet with attention from both par-| 
sources and of the vigor with which they meant tojties ; if you would 
maintain the strike. This arrangement had not; ‘1 beg pardon, sir ; but you forget that my propo- 
the effect of raising the spirits of the leaders. Pay-'sitions are before the masters already, and do not 
day was an anxious and painful day to them. In\meet with attention. My propositions are those 
addition to all the sad stories of distress which they|adopted by the Union : 
must hear, and the discontent which they must wit-| ‘Yes, yes ; | know well enough what they are ; 
ness, there was a perpetual dread of the fund appear-jbut you must bring forward something new. Is 
ing to decline, and of the confidence of the people be-there nothing else you can propose that we can sup- 
ing therefore shaken. It was frequently necessary to|port without going from our word ?’q@» 
borrow money,—sometimes as much asa hundred) ‘ Just tell me plainly,’ said Allen, ‘ since you seem} 
pounds at a time,—on the security of what was tojto like plain speaking: will you yourself make a) 
come in during the next week ; and even those least)concession about raising the wages to a middle point, 





‘I must,’ said Allen firmly ; and all entreaty, all 
reproach was in vain. 

*‘ At least, don’t give up the name. The faet will 
do just as well without the name. Give me your 
word to conceal the name till you see me again.’ 

Out of pure compassion, Allen yielded thus far. 
Mr. Rowe accompanied him to the house door, harp- 
ing upon ‘the name, the name,’ till Allen turned 
ronnd to say gravely, 

‘A promise once given is enough, sir, between 
honest men. I have given you my word.’ 

‘ True, true, my good friend. It is only a trick | 
have got of repeating my sentences.’ 

And the gentleman shut the door behind his guest 
feeling very like a child who has persuaded her maid 
not to tell oe governéss who broke the china cup; 
knowing all the time that the mishap must come to 
light, and trembling every time any one goes near 
the cupboard. ~ 


disposed to foresight could not help asking them- 
selves and each other what was to be done next 
time, if the remittances of the week should not su- 
perabound. ' : 

Allen was turning these things over in his mind 
as he proceeded to the Spread-Eagle on the morn- 
ing of the day when Clack was expected to be dis- 
missed from the Committee by the public voice. 
News was afloat which did not tend to cheer his 
spirits, though he thought he discerned in it a sign 
that the measures already taken concerning Clack 
were prudent. Ann Howlett, Clack's betrotned, 
had been taken up on a charge of breach of contract, 
and had been committed to prison by the magistrate. 
This woman having been singled out as an example 
seemed to indicate enmity against Clack ; and if it 
was indeed necessary to propitiate the masters by 
sacrificing him, it was well that the sacrifice was 
offered by the Committee before the arrest of the 
woman, Instead of in conseqience of it. A more 
painful piece of intelligence followed. Immediately 
after this arrest, a carrier, who was conveying work 
into the country for Mortimer and Rowe, was at- 
tacked on his way out of the town, his cart ran- 
sacked, himself beaten, and the work carried off in 
triumph. Tenor twelve men had been concerned 
in the outrage ; and it was acknowledged that they 
belonged to the Union ; but Allen in vain attempted 
todearn wh» they were.. His integrity was so well 
known, that it was understood that he would de- 
liver the offenders. up to justice, be they who they 
might ; and, therefore, though many knew, no one 
would tell. Mute signs and obscure hints conveyed 
that Clack headed the enterprise ; but nothing in 
the shape of evidence was offered. 

Mr. Rowe was standing at his window when Al- 
len’s gossips left him to pursue his way. The gen- 
tleman threw up the sash, looked cautiously up 
and down the street to ascertain whether he was 
observed, and then mysteriously beckoned to Allen 
to come into the house. 

‘ What do you want with me, sir?’ 

*j wanta fittle conversation with you, that’s all. 
Can't you come in for a quarter of an hour?’ 

‘ rt could find any one to take my place at the 
poard,’ replied Allen, who thought that some over- 
ture might be coming ‘If you will let me step to 
the Spread-Eagle or write a note, I am at your ser- 
vice. 

The plan of writing a note was preferred, on con- 
dition that Allen should not say whence or why he 
wrote. He saw that the gentleman glanced over 
his shoulder, to see whether he kept his word, ahd 
turning sharp round, held up the paper in Rowe's 
face, saying, 

‘There is honor on the part of us men, I assure 


if we yield some of our demands of equal impor- 
tance ?’ 

‘ Why, you see,’ replied Rowe, edging his chair 
closer, and filling Allen’s glass, ‘1 don't want to 
come forward the first in this kind of thing.: Indeed, 
is a junior partner, I ought not soto commit myself. 
{ can't be the first, you see ; but I have no objection 
to be the second. Yes, vou may, between you and 
me, depend upon my being the second.’ 

* Between you and me !’ exclaimed Allen, laugh- 
ing. ‘ That leaves me nothing to propose to the 
meeting. See now how they would laugh at me !—~ 
* My ftellow-workmen, [ propose that we should 
iower our demands because a person (I am not at 
liberty to say who) offers, between himself and me, 
to yield in part after others have yielded... Why, 
sir, they would jeer me off the stand, or bid me say 
to their concealed opponent, “ Thank you for no- 
thing. If others have yielded first, we shall owe 
nothing to you.”’ 

‘ Well buat, Allen, you don’t seem to me to know 
the difficulty I am in, if you use my name. You 
don't know how unpleasant——’ 

‘Pardon me, sir, |do know. You and I are nei- 
ther ot us men of nerve. Mr. Rowe, and so far, you 
have chosen your listener well. Clack would have 
laughed in your face, by this time, and been half way 
to the Spread-Eagle to tell the people there all that 
you have been saying; but | have so far a sympathy 
with you that ] know the misery of looking round 
and seeing entanglement with one party or another 
on every side—blame from one or another sure to 
come. 
the scrape, the shrinking back with the hope of keep- 
ing out of sight, the dread of every one that comes 
near lest some new difficulty should be arising. | 
can pity you sir, for all these feelings, for 1 have felt 
them myself.’ 

‘Have you? have you, indeed?’ replied Rowe, 
grasping his hand again. ‘ What a sad thing it is 
for ou, then, to be a leader of a turn-out.’ 

. i am ofa different opinion, sir. Because these 
feelings are natural to some persons, it does not fol- 
low that they should be indulged. It will not do to 
indulge them, sir, believe me. We have our duties 
as well as men of our make on the field of battle; 
and we must surrender ourselves, like them, to our 
duties or be disgraced in our owneyes. Happen 
what will, within us or without us, it is for you and 
me to speak out, to act openly, and bear the conse- 
quences. You will excuse my freedom.’ 

Another grasp of the hand, with a speech about 
the secretary's integrity ; upon which Allen rose, 
saying,— 

‘ Then as we are of one mind sir, suppose we go 
together to ihe meeting, and say what we have to say 


you, sir, whatever suspicion there is on the part of|there instead of being shut up in this parlor. I be- 


you gentlemen. Read the note, if you please.” 

~ Rowe did as he was desired, disclaiming suspicion, 
of course, and getting entangled in a complimentary 
speech which Allen listened to very quietly, wait- 
ing with his arms by his side, for the end of it. 

As an ending did not come readily, however, the 
gentleman broke off in order to send the note. He 
gave a penny toa child in the street to carry the 
note to the Spread-Eagle, and run away directly 
without saying where he came from ; and’ then re- 


lieve | can promise you a courteous hearing.’ 

*O no, no; that is quite out of the question, I have 
no offer, you know, to make on behalf of the mas- 
ters,—nothing to say that I should think of occupy- 
ing the meeting with.’ 

‘ Then you can have nothing to say to me, sir,since 
asin individual, | have no power to negotiate. Good 
morning, Mr. Rowe.’ 

‘Stay a moment, Allen. You understand that the 


turning, made Allen sit down and take a glass of)more importance still that the masters should not. 


ale,—particularly fine ale,—such capital ale that the 
gentleman often indulged himself in a draught with 
a friend. 

When nothing more remained to be said about 
ale, Mr; Rowe sighed, and observed what a pity it 
was that people should fall out to their mutual in- 
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Promise me, Allen.’ 

‘I can promise no such thing,’ said Allen, return- 
ing from the door. ‘I regard your consent to be the 
second to raise wages as a concession, and I was 
going to report it to Mr. Wentworth.’ 

or God's sake don’t!’ 





| CHAPTER IX. 


A PUBLIC MEETING. 


| § How much did you fall short to-day?’ inquired 
|Allen, as he joined in with a group of committee-men 
going to the meeting, ; 

, ‘Sixty pounds; but we shall make it up before 
three days are over, depend upon it; and, besides, 
the masters will yield as soon as Clack is done for, 
you'll see. Wentworth is before ns, going to the 
meeting. But what have you been about, Allen, 
playing truant on pay-day ?’ 

* Preaching fortitude and giving a fillip to the faint- 
hearted.’ 

‘ As Christian a duty as feeding the hungry and 
easing the poor,’ observed a companion. ‘If Allen 
is absent from a good deed, you may be sure he is 
doing a better.’ 

There was no part of Allen's duty that he disliked 
more than opening the weekly meetings. The ap- 
plause discomposed him: He could not, hke Clack, 
make a deprecating flourish of the hands, or shake 
his head modestly, or look round with a proud smile. 
He was very apt to fidget, and swing his hat, and 
make a short ungraceful bow. As soon as he found 
this out he adopted one posture, from which he de- 
termined not to move till the thing was over. He 
folded-his arms and drooped his head upon his breast, 
and so stood as if facing a gust of wind, till the clap- 


1 know the longing to be sumehow out ofjping had sunk into silence —This day the clapping 


on his appearance was twice as long and twice as 
vehement as nsual, Clack’s former popularity being 
transferred to himself. Mr. Wentworth appeared in 
time to share his honors, and to relieve him from 
applause, which seemed as if it would never end. 
Clack would fain have appropriated both series of 
cheers: but he could not manage it. As soon as he 
began to bow and Jook flattered, there arose cries of 
* Off, off !’ which strengthened into groans when he 
attempted to brave them. With a nervous sneer, 
the orator observed to those within hearing that his 
time would soon come, when he would carry off 
more chegrs than any of hem. 

‘ Bettet put yourself under Allen’s wing, if you 
want to be clapped,” observed Mr. Wentworth. ‘I 
conclude it was because I stood next tohim that they 
cheered me to-day, instead of groaning, as they did 
a week ago. We must submit to be beholden to 
Allen—hey, Clatk’?’ 

With a look of ineffable contempt, the orator 
withdrew as far as he could from Allen, without go- 
ing out of sight, while Mr. Wentworth sat down to 
take a pinch of snuff on the edge of the waggon in 
which the speakers were stationed. 

The object of the meeting was to obtain the opin- 
ions of the people on certain questions to be propos- 
ed ; and, inorder to put Clack out of the pain of 
suspense, his affair was the first brought on. Allen 
expressed himself in the most moderate terms he 


the usefulness of an individual was not in /propor- 
tion to his zeal in the cause he had espoused, or to 
his desire to fulfil its duties, especially where the 


men are not to know of this interview ; and it is of|likings of two opposite parties had to be consulted ; 


that it so happened in the present case, that the in- 
dividual in question did not possess the confidence 
of the masters, and that his remaining a member of 
the Committee might therefore prove an obstacle in 
the way of an amicable agreement. It was for the 
meeting to declare whether they were swilling to 
take the chance of an accommodation by naming 








could devise, saying that it sometimes happened that . 
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some substitute for Clack, who might be equally en- 
ergetic in their service, and more agreeable to their 
employers. After a pause, and with evident effort, 
he added that if the conduct of the person in ques- 
tion had been, in all respects, such as the Union 
could approve, it would have have gone hard with 
the committee before my | would face sanctioned 





es affect the affair we have in hand, like all other af- 
fairs. We are told that every one rises from sleep 
in the morning a different man from him who lay 
down at night ; their having been a waste and repair 
of the substance of which the bodily man is composed 
In the same manner, you may find that your strike is 
a different thing to-day from what it was at its begin- 
ning. Some of its parts have fallen off, and others 
have been added. Whether your body, having an- 
dergone this change, be the more vigorous, like a 
man refreshed by sleep, you know better than I. 


But further, whenever you return to your work you 
may find a factory a very different place on re-en- 
tering from what it was on your leaving it. There 
has been much waste, I fear, without any repair. 
You know what kind of wastes I refer to. You 
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his removal from office ; but, as it seemed too evi- 

dent that the cause had received injury by his means 

in ways which he might be spared the pain of point- 

ing out, they might consider themselves relieved 

from the perplexity of reconciling consideration for 

the individual with a regard to the interests of the 

body. 

A hubbub ensued; a strong party of Clack’s 

friends raising shouts on his behalf, while opposing 

cries rose on all sides of ‘ Down with the blusterer! |have heard of large orders which jwe have been 
‘Who waylaid the carrier!’ ‘ He is none of us./unable to execute, having been sent to Scotland and 
The Union keeps the laws.’ ‘ Law and eoncord !\elsewhere. You knew that much of our capital, 
No Clack !’ : ‘which ought by this time to be returning to us again, 
Quiet was restored on Mr. Wentworth’s rising to|has been for many weeks locked up in our stocks of 


explain that his being present was not to be consid-|raw material. You know that the expense of keeping|er, and several) held up their hands. 


aid by the pro- 


‘on our establishments has not been rep 


ered as a sign that the masters would yield on Clack’s 
‘duction of goods for the market ; or the cost of 


dismissal. He had no authority to confirm any such! 
belief. |maintaining ourselves and our families, by the prof: 

Applause,—and Clack doomed by’an overwhelm-|itable employment of our time and our wits. We 
ing majority ; whereuporhis supporters “made theirjhave been consuming idly, and so have you; and 
way to the waggon, agreed with him that the meet-|thus there must needs have been great waste —And 
ing was not worth addressing, even if he had been|what is it which has been thus wasted? The fund 
allowed to speak; and carried him off on their| 
shoulders to fish for popularity in the streets of|wages are paid. 
Manchester, while the meeting conducted its affairsjenough to change our ground of dispute. You will 
as well as it could without him. So ended that}find that the question with the masters now is 


which is to maintain you ; the fund out of which your 
Your strike has already lasted long 


hours, because there are not hands enough. Now 
here, you see, lies their advantage ; in the supply of 
labor being limited. If it was the case with them, 
as with you, that some of their class always remain- 
ed unempleyed, the unemployed would undersell 
the busy, and wages would fall. Then, as here, 
there would be strikes; and then, as here, strikes 
would be of no avail. Where there are permanent- 
y fewer workmen than are wanted, the men hold 
the power. Where there is the exact number that 
is wanted, the power is equal, and the contest fair. 
Where there are more than are wanted, even to the 
extent of three unemployed to a hundred, the power 
is in the masters’ hands, and strikes must fail. Must 
there not be a larger surplus of unemployed labor 
thar this in our neighborhood, and elsewhere, since 
wages have fallen too low to enable the laborer fo 
do more than barely exist? Allen, is there a silk 
small-ware weaver present, do you suppose ? They 
have just struck, | find.’ 

Proclamation was made fora silk small-ware weay- 
In answer to 
questions, they stated that within two years their 
‘\wages had been reduced forty-five per cenf. Two 
years before common galloon weaving was paid at 
the rate of ls. 10d. per gross ; it was now reduced to 
ls. dd. per gross; and it was for an addition of 2d. 
per gross, that the men struck : little enough when 
it is considered that, in the winter season, a weaver 
cannot average more than twelve gross per week. 
As he has to pay for the hire of his loom, for wind- 
ing, for candle-light, and other expenses belonging 
to his work, he has left only about &s,a week for 




















































matter, except that somehow Clack and his party 
were forestalled in their return into the town, and 
the walls every where presented, conspicuous in white 


whether fewer of you than before shall be employed|himself and his family. 
at the same wages, or fewer still at higher wages,) ‘ Could so dreadful a reduction have ever taken 
or as many as before at lower wages than you havejplace,’ ontinued Mr Wentworth, ‘ if you had not un- 






chalk, the phrase which still rang in their ears, ‘ Law 
and Concord! No Clack!’ An extraordinary num 
ber of little boys too seemed to have taken fancy to 
mimick the action of weaving, with arm and foot, 
crying at the same time 


yet received. 
and the question will be, how many less shall be 
employed, at how much less. Keep it on long 
enough, and the question will be entirely: settled ; 
there will be no wages for anybody. Do you un- 
derstand me ?’ 

The speaker took snuff while the murmur of dis- 
approbation went round, and then continued. 

‘[ do not suppose, any more than you, that we 
shall come to this pass, because your capital must be 
exhausted sooner than ours, and then you must have 
bread, and will come to us for work before our fund 
for wages is all wasted away ; but the nearer you 
drive us to this point, the more injury you do your- 
selves. Let me hear your objection, friend,’ he con- 
tinued, toa man in the crowd who looked eager to 
speak. ‘Where do you think me wrong? You 
acknowledge that a strike is a bad thing, but some- 
times necessary to obtain a good one. Refusing 
wages altogether fora time, is to be the means of se- 
curing better afterwards. Do I understand you 
right ? Why, that would be very true i# you had 

strip his cart ?’ the power or were in the habit of keeping workmen 
Groans, and shouts of ‘ No revenge !’ ‘and wages in proportion to each other. If the mas- 
Some one near the cart having spoken to Allen, ters had more capital than was necessary to pay you 
. he put the question,— all at the rate you have hitherto received, you might 
‘ Supposing this attack to have no connexion with gain your point by a strike, not as you sometime® do 
Ann Howlett’s affair, does the Union sanction forci-|now, just fora little time till the masters cas shake 
ble attempts to prevent work being carried into the themselves free of their engagement,—but perma- 
country ?’ inently. But thisis notthe case. The masters’ cap 
Answer, ‘ No. Law and Concord for ever !’ ital does not return enough to pay you all at the rate 
‘If the men abide by the law, and the masters'you desire. If they are to keep their capital entire, 
are found disposed to concord, will the Union be dis- you must either take less wages, or fewer of you 
posed to concession ?’ musttake wagesat all. 1f you will all have the wages 
Mixed cries, the most distinguishable of which you desire, the capi tal which pays them wastes away, 
was, ‘Stick by the Union! The Union for ever! and ruin approaches This is the worst event that 
Mr. Wentworth and Allen exchanged nods, as could happen, as I am sure we shall all agree. Your 
much as to say, ‘ You see ’—‘ Yes, I see.’ “lalternative, therefore, is to withdraw a portion of| 
‘ Supposing the Union to be preserved entire, are your people from takin ¢ wages, or all to take less 
its members disposed to any concession in ‘respect than you are striking for. You are-not satisfied yet? 
to wages ?’ rms ik to the same mi'n.) Well, let me hear. 
Cries of ‘ Equalization !’ /There are places where there are no strikes, because 
‘ An equalization is, as the Committee knows, in- the workmen get as high wages as they wish for‘ 
dispensable ; but the point on which the Committee Very true; there are such places, an London is 
has not yet received your instructions is whether\one ; concerning which I heard, the other day, a 
that equalization may be fixed below the highest rate, case jn point. 
viz., that which Elliott is now giving ?’ ‘The money wages of skilled labor in London 

The answers were at first hesitating, then confus-|were higher from 1771 to 1793 than was ever known. 
ed, so that no one prevailed. They had been raised because prices were high. 

* Don’t press for an answer yet,’ said Mr. Went-/They were afterwards somewhat lowered ; but as 
worth. ‘I may tell them something which may prices fell in a greater proportion after the war, the 


‘Clickity, clickity, clack, 
Lay him on his back! 
Clickity, clickity, clack, 
Away let him pack "’ 


Far more decorous was the meeting in their 
rear, while the queries were dismissed, each in its 
turn. 

‘ The case of Ann Howlett being admitted by all 
parties to be a hard one, (her contract being for wa- 
ges which would not support her,) was her breach 
of contract sanctioned by the Union ?’ ' 

Shout of ‘ No; we would have-helped her to per- 
form it!’ 

‘If this breach of contract had been sanctioned by 
the Union, was it thought lawful revenge for the 
committal of Ann Howlett to waylay the carrier and 





Keep on your strike a little longer, dersold one another? And how are the masters to help 


you if you go on increasing your numbers and un- 
derselling one another, as if your employers could 
find occupation for any number of millions of you, 
or could coin the stones under your feet into wages, 
or knead the dust of the earth into bread?. They do 
what they can for you in increasing the cagieal on 
which you are to subsist ; and you must do the rest 
by proportioning your numbers to the means of sub- 
sistences But see how the masters are met! In 
Huddersfield the magters are doing their utmost to 
extend their trade; but the multitudes who are. to 
subsist by it increase much faster. There are now 
thirteen thousand work-people in that place who toil 
for two-pence halfpenny a day. At Todmorden, the 
most skilful work fourteen hours a day for ihe pit- 
tance of one shilling. In the fair county of Kent 
there gre thirty thousand who earn no more: than 
six-pence a day. Compare this state of things with 
the condition of skilled labor wages in London, and 
see how much depends on the due proportion of la- 
borers, and the capital by whicli they are to be fed. 
Would you could be convinced that your strike, be- 
sides occasioning vexation and ill-will between the 
two parties, besides inflicting distress upon your- 
selves, and inconvenience upon your employers, 
cannot but be worse than in vain !’ 

During the last few sentences, several persons had 
been engaged in conference with Bray, who leaned 
over a corner of the waggon to hear what they had 
to say. He now came forward and placed himself 
beside Mr. Wentworth, observing that all had fallen 
from the gentleman seemed pretty true and reasona- 
ble as far as it went, but that it did not all explain 
what course the people had now to pursue. It was 
pdor comfort to tell the people that wages could not 
be any higher on account of their numbers, since it 
was not in their power to lessen those nurhbers. 

‘It is not with the view of giving present com- 
fort,’ replied Mr. Wentworth, ‘ that | represent what 
appears to me to be the truth ; for alas! there is but 
little comfort in the case any way. My object is to 
prevent your making a bad case worse; and, if it 
were possible, to persuade you not to prepare for 
yonr descendants a repetition of the evils under 
Which you are yourselves suffering. All that you 
can now do, is to live as you best may upon such 
wages as the masters can give, keeping up your 
sense of respectability and your ambition to improve 
your state when better times shall come. ~You must 
watch every opportunity of making some little pro- 
vision against the fluctuations of our trade, contrib- 








help their judgments.’ real wages of skilled labor are at present higher than 
Way was made for Mr. they hadeverbeen. They cannot be lowered while, 
sente himself to speak. las at present, there is an occasional deficiency of 
__‘ Before you put this question. to the vote, let me labor, since the men would strike when most want- 
just mention a circumstance or two that you may|¢d by the masters, and the loss thus caused would 
not be aware of, from your having been lately out of be greater than the gain of giving lower wages. In 
a gy wor with the factories, There are few|London there are two seasons in every year ; a slack 
ee that we hear more of than of the changes!season in which any workmen remain unemploy- 
iat all mortal things are liable to ; and these chang-led : and a busy séason in which they work over- 


Wentworth, and he pre- 


uting your money rather for your mutual relief in 
hard times, than for the support of strikes. You 
must place your children out to different occupations, 
choosing those which are least likely to be overstock- 
ed; and above all you must discourage in them the 
impradent, early marriages to which are mainly ow- 
ing the distressee which afflict yourselves and those 
which will for some time, 1 fear, oppress your child- 







































































ren. You ask me what you mustdo. These thingsjers. My father used to take his work home in hisjany other unpopular person was standing near ; but 
are all that | can suggest.’ jown cottage, and grow the flax that was then used/signs not to be mistaken convinced him too soon 
‘ But these things, sir, will not guard our children|for warp in his own garden, and set my mother to|that he was the object of the people’s dislike. He 
any more than ourselves from the fluctuations injcard and spin the raw cotton for the west. This, colored scarlet, and was about to cover his face with 
trade you speak of.’ jand getting the warp from Ireland, was the way till his hands, but checked himself, and, by a strong ef- 
‘ But they will prevent those fluctuations from|Arkwright’s spinning frame came into use’ fort, stood it out. Those who were near him saw 
being so injurious as they now are. The lower wa-| ‘Then was the time,’ said Mr. Wentworth, ‘ that|how the papers in his hand shook ; but his counte- 
es are, the more are such fluctuations felt. In In-the people in China and in India had no rivals in the nance was fixed and his attitude firm. After many 
ia, where an average day’s wages are only three- market for whatever was made of cotton.. We owe|vain attempts to make himself heard, he stripped off 
pence, the people live-in the poorest possible man- it to these machines, and the mule-jenny, ard the his new coat, folded it up, and placed it in the hands 
ner,—such as the poorest of you have no idea of. power-loom that came in afterwards, that though we 
Any decrease of wages, therefore, makes the more have to bring our cotton from thousands of miles off,| home for his working dress. ‘This he communicated 
weakly of the laborers lie down and die. In Ire-and though the wages in India are, as I said, only|to the meeting, the first moment that they would 
land, where the average is five-pence a day, there is 3d. a day, we have beaten them in the competition,et him speak. He would not accept any gift from 
less positive starvation than in India, but more dis-and can carry back their cotton five thousand miles,|those to whom his services were no longer accepta- 
tress on a fall of wages, than in England. In Eng- made into a cheaper fabric than they can afford.jble. He was ready to resign his office,—an arduous 
land, such fluctuations are less felt than in old days, Such powers as thesé must make our capital grow ; office, which they no doubt remembered had been 
when the people knew nothing of many things which and the fact is that the cotton manufacture is the|forced upon him,—as soon as they should direct him 
you now call necessaries. ‘The better the state of chief business carried on in the country, and that it}into whose hands he should deliver his papers. In 
the people, the better able are they to stand against has enabled us to sustain burdens which would have|the meanwhile, he would proceed with their busi- 
the changes to which all trades are liable ; but the\c1ushed any other people. Instead of 200,0001., th: ‘wr forgetful of all personal considerations. 
worst of it is that we are all too little inclined to forsee|annual produce of the manufacture is naw more than All propositions, whether made by himself or 
the effegts of these changes, and to provide for|36,000,0UG/. We have no means of knowing how}. thers, tending to a compromise were rejected, and 
them: and when we experience the necessary con-|!ew persons were employed sixty years ago; but it|the meeting, after a stormy disenssion m which no 
sequences of a change which took place twenty|is reckoned that the manufacture now affords subsist-|point was settléd, broke up. The whole affair put 
years before, we are upt to suppose these consequen-jence to more than 1,400,000 persons. This enor |Clack and his friends in glee, and filled wiser 


jof the committee-men near, and sent a messenger 


ces arise from something amiss at the present time. 
When a demand for any article of manufacture 
makes labor unusually profitable, laborers provide 
for a great decline of wages in future years, b; 
bringing up large families to the same employment 
During many years, that is, while their children are 
growing up, they feel noill effects, and suppose that 
all is going on right- When a decline of wages 
comes, they suppose it happens from some new cir- 
cumstance, and not from their own.deed in over- 
stocking the labor market. Again; it musi be some 
time before the effects of a decline in les. ning the 
supply of labor are felt. A part of the | opulation 
perishes slowly from want and misery,ar. others are 
made prudent in respect of marriage : but by the 
time these checks are seen to operate, ~ new period 
of prosperity has arrived, which is ascribed by the 
people to accident. It is this impossiblity of mak- 
ing the supply of labor snit the demand at amo 
ment’s notice, which makes fluctuations im trade so 
sensibly felt, for good or for evil, by the laborer 
Since he cannot, as you say, Mr. Kray, diminish the 
number of workmen when trade is slack, and if he 
wishes his descendants not to be plunged into degra- 
dation by extreme poverty, he will do what in kim 


lies to prevent populatien from increasing faster than 


the capital which is to support it.’ 
Mf. Wentworth was encouraged to pursue_his ar- 
gumentative manner of speaking by the attention of 


mous population has arisen naturally enough from 
ithe rise of the manufacture ; but your present con- 
\dition shows that it has already gone too far; and it 
rests with yourselves to determine whether the evil 
shall be found to have increased fifly years hence. 
And now, Allen, you know the reason of the clause 
[ added to your query in the arbor.’ 

* Will our trade go on increasing?’ was the next 
question asked, 

‘I hope and trust that it will, as we have got the 
start of our competitors abroad ; but it will probably 


may prove its destruction.’ 

Here the speaker abruptly ceased, and nothing 
could induce him to say more. He let himself down 
from the waggon, and quietly made his way through 
the crowd, thinking perhaps that the people would 
draw their inferences from what he had said more 
freely in his absence. 

The substance of Mr. Wentworth’'s argument, and 
especially the last words he spoke, leit Allen and 
others thoughtful. They Would not, on the impulse 

f the moment, advise a compromise with the mas- 
lers; but appointed another general meeting for the 


important concern. 
One matter of important concern was taken into 


people with grief and apprehension of the cense- 
quences, 

The first consequence was that all the children 
were turned off. The masters were bent on bring- 
ing the affair to a close as speedily as possible; and, 
being disappointed in the hope that the men would 
propose a compremise, endeavored to drive them 
to it. 

This was thouglit by some parents far from being 
the worst thing that had happened. While the 





next day, to take into consideration some matters of| 


Committee shook their heads over this weighty ad- 


increase at a slower rate ; and asuccession of strikesiditional item of weekly charge, many tender mothers 
3 


stroked their children’s heads and smiled when they 
wished them joy of their holiday, and bade them 
sleep on in the mornings without thinking of the 
factory bell.—It was some days before the little things 
got used to so strange a difference from their usual 
mode of life. Some would start up from sound sleép 
with the question, ‘* Father, is it time?’ Some talked 
in their sleep of being too late, and went on to 
devour their meals hastily, as if their t'me was not 
their own.—It would have amused some people and 
made others melancholy to watch the sports of these 
town-bred children. One little girl was seen making 
a garden ;—that is, boring a hole between two flints 
in a yard with a rusty pair of scissors, and inserting 
therein a daisy, which by some rare chance had reach- 


immediate consideration, however. As soon as Al-led her hands. Others collected the fragments of 
len had turned his back, some members of the com-|broken plates and teacups from the kennels, and 


the people near the wagon, Some of them had be- 


mittee recalled the crowd for afew minutes, related|spread them out for a mock feast where there was, 
come a little tired of the weekly meetings at which 


how Allen had, from time to time, refused money in|nothing to eat. The favorite game was playing at 
their orators had said the same things over and overjcompensgfion for his services, and moved that a suit being c »tton-spinners, a big bey frowning and strut- 
again, and were pleased to be reasoned with by onejof clothes should be voted to him. This was a pres-|ting and personating the master, another with a 
hen, they esteemed, and to obtain, by these means,ent which he could not refuse, if given under color|switch in his hand being the overloeoker, and the rest 
a better insight into their affairs than was giveniof enabling him to appear more respectably as their|spinners or piecers, each trying which could be the 
them by leaders who were all of one party. Thejadvocate before the masters, and would serve to|naughtiest and get the most threats and scolding. 
more the present meeting assumed the character of|make a proper distinction between such a sound Many were satisfied with lolling on the stairs of their 
a conference, the more eagerly the most thinking/friend to their causé as Allen, and such a frothy fel- dwellings and looking into the streets all day long; 
men in the crowd pressed towards the waggon, and low as Clack. The motion was carried by acclama-|and many nursed their baby brothers and sisters, 
cheered the questions and replies. Those onthe out-|tion ; and as all Allen's scruples were so forestalled sitting on the steps or Jeaning against the walls of 
skirts, who were more fond of noise and display, were|as that he could not decline the gift, he was, before|the street. Hannah Bray, when not abroad with her 
at liberty to come and go as they pleased ; to listen tojnightfall, clothed in a suit which must mark him father, took pains to stir up her little neighbors to 





Mr. Wentworth, or to follow Clack. 


Bray now observed that population must increase 
rapidly indeed, as it had outstripped the increase of 
eapital in the cotton manufacture, He believed so 
rapid an increase of capital had never been known 


before. To this Mr. Wentworth replied by asking of 


the crowd whether there was any one among them 
who had known James Hargraves. An old man 
stept forwardsand said that he was a native of Black- 
burn, and had been accustomed, as a boy, to frequent 
Hargraves’ workshop; that he remembered seeing 
the carpenter busy about his invention, and his own 
delight at having the design of the spinning-jenny 
explained to him by the inventor; he saw directly 
how eight threads could be spun instead of one, and 
thought it avery fine thing, and had little notion 
how soon it would be so much improved upon as that 
a little gir] might work one hundred, or one hundred 
and twenty spindles. When wasthis? Why, afew 
years after the old king George began to reign; in 
1767, he believed. 

‘When that king came to the throne,’ observed 
Mr. Wentworth, ‘ the whole value of the cotton goods 
manufactured in this country was only 20,000/ 
a year. 

‘There were very few people employed in it 
then,’ interrupted the old man. 


‘ We had no facto-| 
ries and no towns full of cotton-spinners and weay- 
12 


jout at the meetings as leader of the Union proceed- what she called play. She coaxed her father into 
lings. giving them a ball, and tried to teach the childrer 
in the next yard to play hide and seek ; but she often 
‘said she never before saw such helpless and awk- 
ward people. They could not throw a ball five feet 
‘from them, or flung it in one another's faces, so as to 
jcause complaints and crying fits. In hiding, they 
lalways showed themselves, or came out too soon or 
‘not soon enough, or jostled and threw one another 
\down; and they were the worst runners that could 
ibe conceived. Any one of them, trying to catch 
Alas! what isso fieeting as popularity ! Allen's) Hannah, looked like a duck running after a grey- 
was in great part gone before morning. Some mis- hound. Hannah began with laughing at them all 
chievously disposed persons, who had marked what round ; but observing that her father watched their 
impression had been made on the mind of the secre- play with tears in his eyes, she afterwards contented 
tary by Mr. Wentworth’s speech, and who had af- herself with wondering in silence why some children 
terwards-ascertained that he wished to propose a were so unlike others. 
compromise with the masters, took upon themselves The affairs of all concerned in the strike looked 
to make known that the favorite secretary had turn-/more and more dismal every day. There were more 
ed tail, and meant to betray the cause. A general brawls in the streets ; there was less peace at home ; 
gathering about the waggon of all who scorned to for none are so prone to quarrel as those who have 
be betrayed was advised, in order to keep his friends|nothing else to do, and whose tempers are at the 
lat a distance and to raise a hiss with the more effect.;same time fretted by want. All the men who were 
|When, confident of his reception, Allen advanced prone to drink now spent hour after hour at the ale- 
|with a smiling countenance, in order to express his house, and many a woman now for the first time 
\gratification at the mark of esteem he had received, took to her ‘ drop of comfort’ athome. Many aman 
a burst of groans and hisses. For who had hitherto been a helper to his wife and ten- 
oked about him, to see if Clack or der to his children, began to slam the door behind 


CHAPTER X. 
HOPE DECLINING. 











ihe was startled 7 
ia moment he lo 











him, after having beaten or shaken the little ones all ered down in a corner for the whole day after; 
round, and spoken rough words to their trembling wards. 

mother. While she, dashing away her tears, looked One morning, when Allen had persuaded his wife 
for something to dp, and found one thing that she that he was immoveable, and that the best thing she 
would wash if she had fuel and soap, and another could do was to go out and buy some potatoes with} The spirits of the people were sunk, not only by 
that she would mend if she had material and cotton what money they had ; he came and leaned over the|poverty, but by a more bitter disappointment thar 
—Now was the time to see the young woman, with table to see Martha feed her bird. had attended any former strike. The Combination 
the babe in her arms, pushing at the curtained door ‘ You are as fond of that bird as ever, Martha.’ |Laws having formerly been the great object of dread 
of the dram-shop, while her husband held it against ‘ Yes,—and have so much time to teach himjand,hatred, it had been too hast supposed that the 
her,—he saying,—‘ Well, | tell you I’m coming in ron now.’ repeal of these laws would give all that was wanted ; 
five minutes ; 4 shan’'t be five minutes,—and she ‘ Had you rather play with him or be at the facto-| whereas the repeal only left the people free to make 
plaintively replying, ‘ Ah, I know, you always say ry all day ?’ F the best bargain they could for their labor, without 
so..— Now was the time to see the good son pacing, ‘1 don’t know. My knees are so much betterjits having anything to do with the grounds of the 
slowly to the pawnbroker’s to pledge his aged moth since | have been af home, and I like playing with|>argain. The repeal could not increase the supply 
er's last blanket to buy her bread. These were the Billy; but mother has got to cry so lately ; and, fa-|>f capital, or diminish the supply of labor; it could 


CHAPTER XI. 
FINAL DELIBERATION, 














days when the important men under the three balls ther, we are all so tired of potatoes, we don't kuow 
civilly declared, or insolently swore, that they could how’ to eat them.’ 

and would take no more goods in pawn, as their} ‘ Poor child? I wish we could give you anything 
houses were full from top to bottom, and there was|better. But, Martha, do you think you could bear 
no sale for what they had encumbered themselves|to stay at home without Billy ?’ 

with. Never before had they been so humbly peti- Martha’s countenance fell. 

tioned for loans,—a mother shewing that her winter; ‘ You see, my dear child, we have sold almost ev- 
shawl or her child’s frock would take very little room,jerything we have; and when we can scarcely get 
—or a young girl urging that if a pawnbroker did food for ourselves, it does not seem to me right to 


not want her grandmother's old bible, he could get\keep animals to feed. This was why | sold the dog 





aot therefore affect the rate of wages. 

One more event was looked to with hope ; the ar- 
rival of the delegates who had travelled in search of 
support. They had remitted money as they had re- 
ceived it, and the remittances had fallen off much of 
late ; but it was still hoped that the messengers 
might bring such assurances of sympathy and sup- 
port, as might justify the people in holding out a 
little longer. These men, who returned nearly all 
at the same time, were met some miles out on the 





more for it at a book-stall than she could. [‘hese/so many weeks ago.’ 

were the days for close scrutiny to be made by the; ‘ But, father, it is only just a half-penny now and 
Union Committee, whether men’s wives were really then. Mother has always found me a half-penny 
lying-in, and Whether each really had the number of/now and then for Billy.’ 


road, greeted with cheers, carried to the Committee- 
room, and with difficulty left alone with the Com- 
|mittee to tell their business. 

These men brought advice and intelligence so va- 
















children he swore to; and theretore, these were the. ‘A halt-penny is’ as much to us now, child, as alrious, as might have perplexed the most discerning 
times when knaves tried to cheat, and when honest|guinea is to some people ; besides, we could getjand prudent of all managers of public affairs. There 





men were wounded at having their word questioned |money by Billy. Ah! I kmew it would make you cry 
Now was the time when weak-minded men thought to say so.’ . 
themselves each worse off than his neighbor. Many! And he left her and walked about the room in the 
landlords were pronounced the hardest that ever way which it always frightened Martha to see. She 
owned two paltry rooms ; many an applicant was cer-\sobbed out a few words. 


were exhortations from some places to hold out to 
ithe very last shilling; and from others to retreat, 
while retreat could be managed with honor. Some 
distant friends gave them a Lindly warning to look 


for no more contributions from that quarter; and 







tain the committee had been setagainst him bysome, ‘1 can't—I can't help eryiny, father; but [ don’t others were sorry to send so little at present, but 
sneaking enemy. In the abstract it was allowed, mean—I wish you would take Billy and sell him.’ hoped to raise such and such sums before the 
however, that the sneakers had the most to bear.) ‘ Listen to me, my dear child,’ said Allen, sitting|should be much wanted. Some sent word that it 
Hare, for one, was in the depth of distress. Opposi-\down by her, and putting his arm round her waist.|had always been a bad case which they could notin 
tion was made, week after week, to his havingany re-|*‘ You were always a good little girl in working in-|conscience support, while so many, more promising, 
lief from the Committee because he was nota hearty | dustriously as long as you had work. Now you can-|needed help; others declared that if ever there was 
member of the Union; and on one occasion, when|not earn money by working, but you can get ®ome\a righteous cause, this was it, and that they should 
he had with the utmost difficulty obtained an extra by giving up your bird. Now, you know | always|brand with the name of traitor the first who quailed. 
shilling for his lying-in wife, and had failed in his'tried to make you as comfortable as | could when|While the members of the Committee sighed and in- 
plea that he was dunned for rent, he found on re- you earned money, and | promise you, that I will dojquired of one another what they were to think of 
turning home that his landlord had sent in the offi- |the same if you will let me sell your bird. The very such opposite advice, and each delegate was vehe- 
cers during his absence, who had taken away all|first money that | can properly spare, when better;ment in urging the superior value of that which he 
the little he possessed, but the mattress on which|days come, shall go to buy you a bird, and this very brought, Allen proposed that they should abide b 
his wife lay. It was laid on the floor, the bedstead|bird if we can get it back again.’ the advice of the London delegates, who had been 
being gone ; and the children and their mother were, Martha thanked him, and said the bird should goin communication with persons who understood 
left erying within four bare walls.—Allen, towhose|for certain; but if this very bird could not be got more ofthe matter in hand, than any who oceupied 
knowledge this hard case was .brought, could dojback again, she would rather have a triangle like|a less central situation. All agreed to this, and the 
little to relieve it; but he almost succeeded in con-|Hannah’s, and then, she thought, they mught all consideration of the matter was deferred till the 
vincing his nervous wife that their own sufferings|yrow rich. Allen smiled and said they would seejnext morning, when the delegates were expected to 
were light incomparison. Yet they had many pain-|about that, when the time came; in the mean while, have arrived from London. 

ful sacrifices to make,—the more painful to Allen,|if Billy was to go, the sooner the better, and all the} Every member of the Committee was in his place 
because his wife was riot convinced that they werelmore as she had just cleaned the cage: and he took|the next morning, and the expected messengers ap- 
necessary. She urged that he might now ask for his hat. ipeared at the foot of the table, and delivered in their 
some of the money the Committee had formerly| Martha struggled with her tears, and asked if she|report, which was brief enough. Their London 
offered him, since his services had nut been repaid)might go too. Her father thought she had better friends believed their strike to be in a hopeless con- 
even in empty good-will, to the degree that he de-)not; but she said nobody could make Billy sing alldition, and advised their making the best terms they 
served. It was his duty, she thought, to demand his songs so well as herself; so her father kissed her,|could with their masters, without any further waste 
more than the common weekly allowance ; and the and let her follow him down stairs, asking Field’s\of time and capital. Not that all combinations were 
Jeast he could do for his children was to take the|wife, who happened to be in good humor, to have|disapproved of by their London advisers; there 
suit of clothes back again, which he had thrown away jan eye to the children till their mother came|were casés in which such union was highly desira- 
in a pet. Failing in her arguments, she had recourse |home. | \ble, cases of especial grievance from multiplication 
to two measures,—one of action and the other of It was a sad trial to Martha to hear the bird-fan-jof apprentices, or from unfair methods of measuring 
persuasion. She went secretly to the Committee cier speak slightingly of her pet, and remark that|work, or from gross inequality of wages, &e ; but 
and asked in her husband's name for the clothes, the cage was 7 shabby. She had a great mind|for a general and permanent rise of wages, no strike 
which she sold on her way home, trying to persuade at first to make Billy seem dull, which she knew\could ultimately prevail, where there was a perma- 
herself that she was only doing a mother’s duty in how to do; but remembering that this would punish|nent proportion of unemployed labor in the market. 
providing her children with bread; and then she|nobody but her father, she put away the evil thought, A proportion of three per cent. of unemployed labor 
assailed Eee husband on the subject of taking work\and made Billy sing his best songs in his clearest/must destroy their chance against the masters. 

at the masters’ prices. She knew that he now wish-|tone. The bargain was made; her father bade the} ‘ Just what Wentworth told us,’ observed a Com- 
ed for a compromise and thought the strike had been /|bird-fancier pay the money into her hand, and whis- mittee-man. ‘ Pray did you inquire whether it is 
continued too long, and she would not see why he pered that he wished he had anything which would) possible to get a raise of wages settded by law ?’ 
was bound to wait till the Union viewed the matter sell for so much. When they were on the thresh-| ‘Of course, as we were instructed so to do ; and 
ashe did. She thought it very cruel to talk of hon-\old, she once more turned round. The man was|the answer is what you probably expect,—that unless 
or, and very absurd to plead duty, when he knew twirling the cage in a business-like manner, between the law could determine the amount of eapital, and 
that his family were in,want, and could not deny his hands. ‘O, once more cried Martha, running|the supply of labor, it cannot regulate wages. The 
that it was not by his own choice that he had filled|Lack. Once more Billy fluttered at the sight of her,|law might as well order how much beef every man 
so conspicuous a station. It made Allen very mis-| und put out his beak between the wires to meet her|shall eat for his daily dinner, without having any 
erable to hear her-talk in this manner, sobbing be- lips; andthenshe went away without looking back|power to supply cattle. Ifthere be not cattle enough, 
tween almost every word she said ; especially when any more. Every day for the next a however,men cannot have law beef. If there be not capital 
little Martha looked wistfully from one to the other, little Martha lingered about the bird-fancier’s door,jenough, men caunot have law wages.’ 


































not understanding the grounds of the dispute, but|doing all she could without being observed, to set 
hoping that it would end in father’s leaving off walk-|Billy singing. One day she was remarked by her 
ing about the room in that manner, and in mother’s parents to be very silent; and after that she went 
stopping her sobs, and in there being something bet-jout less. She had missed Billy, though his empty 
ter than those nasty potatoes for dinner. Once orjcage still hung in the shop; and having made bold 
twice she tried to make her bulfinch sing so loud to ask, had found that he was sold to a country cus- 
that they could not hear one another speak ; but this|tomer ; really gone forever. This hope destroyed, 
did not do, for her mother twitched off her apron Martha tried to comfort herself, as she had proposed, 
and flung it over the cage, so that the poor bird cow-| with visions of a triangle. 
1 


‘ Besides,’ observed the other delegate, ‘ wages- 
laws involve the same absurdity as the combination 
laws we are so glad to have got rid of. Every man 
who is not a slave has a right to ask a price for his 
Jabor ; and if one man has this right, so have fifty 
or fifty thousand. What is an innocent act in itself. 
cannot be made. guilt by being done by numbers; 
and if Government treats it as guilt, Government 
treats thoee whd do it as slaves, Government then 















interferes where it has no business. This was th 


Of these applicants, some were glad, and some streets and Janes, and looking as if they were oing 
argument in the case of the combination laws, and|were sorry to receive the advice of the pay-master ;'to punishment rather than to consultation. 
it holds in this case too: Gevernment is neither|but there was a much greater unity of opinién about was a larger proportion than usual of ra 
buyer nor seller, and has nothing to do with the bar-|the reduction of the allowance. Some murmured,jand crying babies ; for, as the women 


here 
peed women 
ad been all 


gain ; and having nothing to do with it, could neitherjsome clamored, some silently wépt, some sighed along opposed tu the strike, they were sensible of a 


pass a just wages-law, nor enforce it when passed, 
any more than in the case of the combination laws,| 


lin resignation ; but all felt. it a great hardship, and‘feeling of mournful triumph in seeing it dissolved, 
‘wondered what was to become of them either way, Bray was present, without his pipe and his bells, for 


which we all know to have been unjust and perpet-if it was true, as Mr. Wentworth had said, that the this was no time for lively music; but he carried 


ually evaded.’ 

As it was now clear that the turn-out must come'the men, were wasting away together. 
to a speedy end, the Committee decided to waste no! 
more time .in discussion, but to proceed to immedi-|which he offered to them. 
ate action. Allen begged to produce the accounts, 
which were balanced up to the present day, and thelis not a master that will give you work.’ 
sight of which would, he thought, quicken their de-| ‘ Did you hear, Allen, what 
termination to let all get work who could. 
for some time found it difficult to get a hearing on/have the pleasure of refusing you.’ 


‘You will be worst off, after all, Allen ; for there 


lott said about you ? 
He had/He hopes you will go to him for work, that he may 


wages-fund of the masters, and the Union-fund ofjhis drum to be used as a signal for silence if the 


Some were speakers should find an 
ready with bad news for Allen, in return for that 


difficulty in obtaining a 
hearing. He beat a roll between each proposition 
submitted and agreed to; and thus did his last ser- 
vice to the turn-out he had watched from its com- 
mencement. 

Proposed :—That as the masters are represented 
to be inclined to concession, the men shall do their 
part towards promoting an adjustment of their dif- 


the subject of the accounts, as his brethren were| ‘ Mortimer has got’a promise out of his cowardly 
bent on holding out, and would listen to nothing/partner, that he will not let you set foot on the 


ferences, agreeing to take such and such a rate of 
wages, provided that the mastens pay all alike, and 


which opposed their wishes; but they were now 
completely roused. ‘How much have we left?’ was 
their first question. 

‘Left!’ exclaimed Allen. ‘ You know I have 
been telling you for this fortnight past that we are 
deficient 70/., without reckoning the bills for adver- 
tissments, which had not then come in, and which, 
Iam sorry to say, swell the amount considerably.’ 

This declaration was received with murmurs, and 


taken.’ 


take you in among his men. 
of doing, | wonder 


he had wished it. 





must have been mistake or bad management. 


during the bitter pang caused by this outcry ; but he of the strike had got wind. 
recovered himself instantly. 


doin 
‘There are the accounts,’ he said. ‘See for, ‘ io you know that man?’ 


disinterestedness to resume it, when, fearing that I/door to door. He has submitted to God’s will. 


had lost the confidence of the people, I would have'too will will submit to sell matches, if it be God’ 


resigned it. 
‘—this is my reward !’ as that man has lost his health.’ 
There was a cry of ‘Shame, shame '’ and two or! “I told yon. how it would be. 
three friends rose in turn to say for Aden what he'cried Mary. 
was too modest to say for himself; that the un-| 
thankful office had been repeatedly forced upon him, 


much ;—but not for all.’ 
because there was no other man who could dis-| 


never accepting fee or reward, never 


had erred in involying the 
a newspaper, who now unexpectedly brought an could not be recovered. 
enormous charge for the insertion of notices, intel- 
ligence, &c., which it had been supposed he was 
ad to print gratuitously. Allen Aad also claimed 
ee and sactel in a way which, to say the best of it, 
was shabby. 
Allen calmly related the facts of the transaction 


CHAPTER XII. 


premises, Allen, on account of the part you have 


‘They say, Allen, that you are a marked man in 
Manchester, and that no master in any trade will 
What do you think 


This question Allen could not have answered if 
It was again put to him by his 
wife, who waited for him in the street to tell him 
on the part of some, with loyd declarations that there through her tears all the evil-bodings which a suc- 
cession of Job’s comforters had been pouring into 
Allen passed his hand over his forehead, while en- her ears since the news of the probable dissolution 
‘ What do you think of 
, | wonder?’ was still the burden of her wail. 


replied her husband, 
outselves whether there has been any mistake, and pointing to a wasted and decrepit man who was sell- 


bring home to me, if you can, your charge of bading matches; ‘that man was once a_ well-paid 
management. You pressed the task upon me inthe|spinner. He lost his health in his employment, and 
first instance against my will ; you referred it to my now, at forty years of age, is selling matches from 


At your call, I have done my best, and will that [ should lose my good name as innocently 
I told you paced 
‘I too foresaw it, Mary, and prepared myself for 


He reproached her no further for the injury she 
charge it so well; that he had never been detected|}had done to his good name than by declaring his 
in a mistake, never found in the rear of his business,\unalterable will that not an article should be pur- 
chased by her beyond a bare supply of daily food 
This eulogium was interrupted by objections. He till the clothes were brought back again and re- 

nion with the editor ofistored to the Committee, or their full value, if they 


that the men be not disturbed in their peaceable ad- 
jherence to the Union.—Agreed. 

Proposed :—That the men shall set apart a portion 
of their weekly earnings, as soon as able to do 0, 
and in proportion to the size of their families, in or- 
der to liquidate the debt incurred on account of the 
strike now about to be closed.—Murmurs. 

Allen came forward to state the gross amount of 
subscriptions and expenses, intimating that the ac- 
count-books would be left at the*Committee-room 
for one month, open to the inspection of all who 
could prove themselves to belong to the Union. It 
would be seen through what unavoidable circum- 
stances a debt had been incurred, and how essential 
it was to the honor of the body that it should be li- 
quidated as soon as possible. 

No reasonable exception could be made to any of 
the items of expenditure. The people could only 
wonder that there should be such crowds of children 
to receive pay,so many lying-in women to be re- 
lieved, so many sick persons to be aided, and so 
much much to pay for printing and advertising. 
They could not deny that the expenses of the Com- 
inittee had been very small. 

This explanation finished, Allen’s part was done. 
He had neither faults of his own nor favors of their’s 
to acknowledge. He spoke not of himself, but, 
when he had rendered his account, gravely made 
his bow and retired. 

Clack then came forward, and, supported by a 
powerful party of friends near the waggon, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the public ear. With more suc- 
cess than Gelicacy, he enlarged upon his public ser- 
vices, pleaded his betrothment to one who was now 
suffering under the persecution of the masters, as a 
title to their support, as well as the certainty that he 
should not again be employed by any firm in Man- 
chester. He declared that were it only through zeal 
for their rights, he would marry Ann Howlett as 
soon as she came out of prison 


s 











with the editor, leaving it to his judges to decide 
whether the misuriderstanding arose from care- 
lessness on his part, or from some other cause. As 
to the other charge, what fee or reward had he taken ? 

‘The clothes, the clothes!’ was the cry. ‘To 
send for them privately to sell, after reg | to 

ive them fot inthe face of the people. Fie! 

habby !’ , 

Allen looked on his thread-bare dress with a 
smile, supposing this a mistake which a moment 
would clear up. He went to the press belonging to 
the Committee, where the clothes had been deposi- 
ted, and flung open the doors. He looked very nat- 
urally surprised at their having disappeared, and 
turned round with an open countenance to say, 

‘{ see how it is. Some dishonest person has 
- used my name to obtain possession of the clothes. 
I give you my word of honor that I have never seen 
the clothes, or known that they were not here, since 
the hour that I gave them back in the face of the 


HOPE EXTINCT. 


would have brought the wherewithal to buil 


pp 
new expectations and prolong the struggle. 


work ; but there was no question about the matter, 
for no money came.—A prodigious amount of bu- 
sinéss was eas in the few Coane preceding the 
final meeting. The masters met and settled, that 
they would give no more than the medium wages,— 
that is, the rate given by Wentworth; Elliott care- 
lessly consenting to lower his, and Mortimer being 
with difficulty persuaded to raise his. Rowe was| 
consulted ialy as a matter of form, and the other 
firms had to make slight differences or none at all. 
They agreed to yield the point of their men belong- 
ing to the Union, since it appeared vain to contest 
it while of importance, and needless when not so. 
—The men settled that they must agree to a me-| 
dium rate of wages,and make what they could of| 
having obtained an equalization, and such asit was,| 
and of being permitted to adhere to the Union.— 
Clack agitated for his own private interest,—to get 
himself appointed to some salaried office in the 
Union, as he was no more likely to obtain employ- 
ment from the masters than Allen.—So much was 
settled beforehand as to leave little to be done at 
the meeting but to make a public declaration of 
agreement. 

With dark countenances and lagging steps the 
people came,—not in proud procession, with banners 
and music and a soldier-like march, but in smal] 





ople. . , 

All believed him, and some had consideration 
enough to command silence by gesture ; but before 
it could take effect, the fact was out, that Allen’s 


own wife was the ‘dishonest person.’ While he 
silently walked to the window, and there hid his 
face in his hands, his friends called on business 
which attracted attention from him. It was pay- 
day,and what was to be done? What funds were 
in hana? 

Allen returned to his seat to answer this question ; 
and,as all were just now disposed to do as he 
pleased, he carried his point of honesty, and ob- 
tained authority to lessen the allowance one-half, 
and give advice to every applicant ta attend the af- 
ternoon meeting for the purpose of voting for the 





crowd laughed. 


‘If she will have you,’ cried somebody; and the 


Clack repeated his declaration without noticing 


There had been a lingering hope among some whojthe doubt, and moreover declared his willingness to 
would fain have stood out longer, that this day’s post|travel into every county in England, Scotland, and 


Ireland, in hehalf of the Union. He boasted of his 


_ The|connexions in all places, and pointed out the wis- 
wiser ones had resolved that not even the receipt of}dom there would be in em 


£200 should shake their determination to return tojary of the Union, in 
struggle —This pro 


ploying him as a mission- 
reparation for any future 
osal went a degree too far in 
impudence, or Clack might, perhaps, have gained 
his object; for he seemed to have recovered his 
hold on the people in proportion as that of better 
men had been weakened. A plain statement from 
the Committee that, as they were in debt, they had 
no power at present to appoint a missionary, served 
however, to disappoint Clack’s hopes. He skilful- 
ly laid hold of the words ‘ at present,’and left it an un- 
erstood matter between himself and the people that 
the office was to be his by and by. 

Within half an hour, not a trace of the meeting 
was left but the trampled grass and the empty wag- 
gon. The people seemed to try who could flee the 
fastest, some to obtain the first access to the masters, 
some to get out of sight of a scene which had be- 
come disagreeable, aul some few to talk big, at the 
Spread-Eagle, of what might have higpened if this 
cowardly Committee would but have stood out a 
little longer. , 

Allen’s steps were directed to Mr. Wentworth's 
counting-house. ‘I will ask work of him and of 
him only, in this line,’ thought he. 
take to some other occupation. 
all shut @gainst an honest man.’ 

‘I am sorrry for you, Allen, was Mr. Went- 
worth’s reply, when, with some difficulty, Allen had 


‘If I fail, I must 
They can hardly be 





dissolution of the strike. 


parties or singly, dropping into the track from by- 
14 


made his way through a crowd of people on the 
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same errand with himself. * But you shall pro- 
nounce upon the case yourself. I can employ 
now only two-thirds of the number who turned out 
from me. Of these, at least half left me unwilling- 
ly, and have therefore the first title to employment ; 
and the rest have worked for my firm for many 
years. At the best, ] must refuse many whose ser 
vices I should be glad to keep; judge then whether 
1 can take ona stranger, be he Eo may.’ 

Allen bowed and had no more to say. 

‘If the firm you worked under cannot take you 
on, I fear you have little chance, Allen; for all are 
circumstanced like myself, I believe.’ 

Allen shook his head, and would trespass no lon. 
ger on Mr. Wentworth’s time. 

In the street he met Bray, who was looking fo 
him to say farewell, while Hannah was doing th 


ters of honor were in question, and no one who| THE PROPORTION OF THIS FUND RECEIVED BY IN- 
knew by what means he had been made jealous on!pivipvUALS MUST MAINLY DEPEND ON THE NUMBER 
this point, wondered at the tone of decision in which'amonG WHOM THE FUND 18 DIVIDED. 

a once meek and timid man could speak. But there) The rate of wages in any country depends, there- 
were other circumstances which made them scarce- fore, not on the wealth which that country contains, 
ly able to believe him the same William Allen. He but cn the proportion between its capital and its 
no longer touched his hat to the masters, or appeared population. 

to see them as they passed. He no longer repaired; As population has a tendency to increase faster 
to the Spread-Eagle, to hear or tell the news, or to than capital, wages#ean be prevented from falling to 
take part in consultations on the affairs of the work- the lowest point only by adjusting the proportion of 
men of Manchester, though he was ever ready to population to capital. 

give his advice with freedom and mildness when) The lowest point t6 which wages can be perma- 
valled upon, He stated that he was a friend tonently reduced is, that which affords a bare subsist 
heir interests, and therefore’ anxious to avoid in-ence to the laborer. 

juring them by being one of the body. He would, The highest point to which wages can be perma 
1ot even represent his children, who grew up one nently raised is, that which leaves to the capital 





ifter another to be employed in the factories, while ist just profit enough to make it worth his while te 


















same to little Martha. Where were they going, and|their, father toiled in the streets with his water-cart 
why so soon? wale in summer, and his brgom in winter ; enduring to be| 
There was nothing to stay for now, Bray thought ; pointed out to strangers as the Jeader of an unsuc-' 
for he had no liking to see honest men stand idle in cessful strike, as long as his family were not inclu- 
the labor-market, except by their own choice.ded with himself in the sentence of proscription. 
Choice made the entire difference in the case. As When will it be understood by all, that it rests 
for where he was going,—he and Hannah must find with all to bring about a time when opposition of in- 
out where people were most fond of street music terests shall cease? When will masters and men 
and dancing, and would pay the best for it. And work cheerfully together for their common good. 
this put him in mind of what he had to say. He respect instead of proscribing each other, and be 
was as much obliged as Hannah herself, and more, equally proud to have such men as Wentworth and 
by the hospitality with which she had been received, William Allen of their fellowship? 
at Allen’s house; but his friend could not suppose! 
he meant hié daughter to be any charge upon the) 
family in times like these. On tis account, and, 
for old friendship’s sake, and from the sympathy 
which one proscribed man should feel for another, ; heh 
he hoped Allen would do him the favor to pocket! Summary of Principles illustrated in this volume. 
this httle bit of paper and-say no more about it.—| ; 
Allen agreed so far as to defer saying much about) Commopirties, being produced by capital and la- 


—— 


invest his capital. 

The variations of the rate of wages between these 

extreme points depending mainly on the supply of 
labor offered to the capitalist, the rate of wages is 
mainly determined by the sellers, not the buyers of 
labor. 
Combinations of laborers against capitalists (what- 
ever other effects they may have) cannot secure a 
permanent rise of wages, unless the supply of labor 
falls short of the demand ;—in which case, strikes 
are usually unnecessary. 

Nothing can permanently affect the rate of wages 
which does not affect the proportion of population to 
capital. 

Legisiities interference does not affect this pro- 
portion, and is therefore useless. 

Strikes affect it only by wastirg capital, and are 
therefore worse than useless. 

Combinations may avail or not, according to the 
reasonableness of their objects. 











it till better times should come. He only just told bor, are the joint property of the capitalist and la- 
Bray that the bank note was most acceptable at,borer. av 
present for a very particular purpose, wrung his| The capitalist pays in advance to the laborers 


friend’s hand, and ran home to fetch his wife, that/their share of the commodity, and thus becomes its) 


the suit of clothes might be rebought without loss sole owner. aly 
of time. They proved a dear bargain ; but that was| The pértion thus paid is Waces. 
a secondary consideration, poor as Allen was. He| Rear Waces are the articles of use and con- 


went to rest that night, satisfied that his honor was'sumption that the laborer receives in return for hisjed,— 


redeemed, and that his wife could scarcely venture labor. 
to put it in pawn again. é 
His wife said to herself that she had no idea he these things reckoned in money. 


Whether reasonable or not, combinations are not 
jsubjects for legislative interference ; the law having 
no cognizance of their causes. 

Disturbance of the peace being otherwise provi- 
ded against, combinations are wisely therefore now 
left unregarded by the law. 

The condition of laborers may be best improv- 


Ist. By inventions and discoveries which create 


Nominat Wages are the portion he receives ofjcapital. 


2d. By husbanding instead of wasting capital : 


could have been so stern as he was all this day ;| The fund from which wages are paid in any coun-|—for instance, by making savings instead of sup- 
she scarcely knew him for William Allen —Many|try consists of the articles required for the use and porting strikes. 
people made the same observation from this timejconsumption of laborers which that country con-| 3d. By apsusTING THE PROPORTION OF POPULA- 


forward. His sternness only appeared when mat-'tains. 
15 - 


TION TO CAPITAL. 
































| * They say tea is best made of river water,’ said «/were open. ‘ Do yau hear the bel!, mammy? And 
third ; “and it can't but boil in such a fire ; so sup | ve cannot go to ¢ hurech ’ f 
pose you fetch your tea service, neighbor.’ "Tis a strange Sunday, indced, my child, rep! 


TS | ‘Rather tea than beer,’ replied another. ‘ Did you he ‘rmother. ‘When | prayed last n 
COU SIN MARS SHALL. taste the beer trom the bre wery fire? Pah! ‘twasj)our work was done, that ‘this might be a day of rest, 
. like what sea-water will be when the world isl littl thought what would bappen.’ 
burnt.’ Her cousin, Mrs Marshal!, came to her and bee- 

‘1 missed my share then,’ answere ~d the neighbor ; ged that she would try to rest, and not to trouble 


‘but | got two or three gallons of what was let out herself with uneasy thouglits 


hecause the white-washer'’s boy was drowned in it *My mind is so tossed about! replied the v 
CHAPTER I. {That was none the worse that Leould find out. Mviman. ‘It distracts me to think what we are to 
)wife was squeamish about it, so | had itall to myself do next \nd there sit the poor children without 
A VERY HOT MORNING. Heyday! what's this about? Why, they won: let so mneh as a petticoat to wear; and the room is all 
ainan look on in peace !’ : ; is If the fire was roaring about me; and a k tter from 
The gray light of a summer's morning was dawn-) The constables were now vigorously clearing a my husband, the only one Lever had, that } thouglit 
ing on “the euthedral towers of the city of -———,/space for the firemen, as there was some apprehen-jto have cartied to my grave with me, is burned; 
when Mr. Burke, a sur: geon, returned on focemnihion kision that the flames were spreading back wards.and | mightas well have saved it, if | had hada 

from the country, where he had beer detained by a where there were courts and alleys crowded with) minute's thought, ang—— 

patient till past midnight. It was Sunday morning, dwellings of the poor. The fear was soon perceived) The sick woman burst into a hysterical ery whieh 


and he was thereivre “tes 33 Surprise dd than grieved to to be too well founde d Frem an arched passage, shook her frame so, that her cous n began to think 
see what kind of people they were who still loitered close by the burning building, there presently issued how she could calm her. She v 
in the streets, and oceasion: lly disturbed the repose a half- dressed woman with two children clinging te xperiment, when she found that her patient's talk 
of those wio slept after their weekly toils. Here her, a thyd girl shivering and crying just behind |still ran upon the letter, and that the consolations of 
and there lay on a door-step, or in the kennel, a work-and a boy following with his arms full ofNelothes Mrs Bell, who now came to the bedside, only made 
ing man, who had spent his week's wages at the ale- and bedding. Mr. Berke was with them instant-jthe matter worse. 7 


ntured on a bold 


house, and on being turned out when’ the clock ly. | * Well new, | wender,’ said Mrs. Bell, ‘that you 
struck twelve, had sunk down ina drunken sleep.) ‘ Have the houses behind canght fire 7 should trouble yourself so about a letter, when you 
Firther on were more of the sume class, reeling in) ‘ Our’s has, sir; and it can't be saved, for there is wil! be sure to remember what isin it. One would 


the middle of the street, or holding by the walls of no way to it but this. Not a thing could we get out|think it was a bank note, by the way you ery after 
the houses, with just sense enough to make their but what we have on; but, thank God, we are aliit 


way gradually homewards, where their wives were'safe !’ ‘A bank note!’ cried the poor woman. ‘1 would 
either watching anxiously, or disturbed with mise-| ‘O,mammy, mammy'! cried the elder girl. ‘She/have set light to my house with a handful of bank 
rable dreams on their account. The sound of the has not been out of bed this week, sir. Sie‘ll dieinotes, if | had had them, sooner than lose that let- 
horse's hoofs on the pavement roused the watchmen, with cold.’ ‘er; and yet nobody would think so by the way | 


of who one rubbed his eyes, and came out of hisbox, Mr. Burke had observed the ghastly look of thc | eft it behind me. There it was in the box with my 
to learn the hur from the church clock, while anoth-| woman. He now bade her compose herself, anc|rent, and with my mother’s gold thimble, nigh at 
er began to make a clearance of the tipplers, bidding promised that the children should be taken care of.jiand as | got out of bed, and | might just as well 
then inove on with threats which were lost upon if she would tell him where she wished to go. She | tave saved it. O Lord! whata wretch | am!’ she 
their drowsy ears. One of these guardians of the answered deubtfully that her sister lived in the next|*ried. ‘Take the children away! Don't let them 


night, however, was too far gone in slumber to belstreet come near me any more. Lord forgive me! Lord 
roused like the rest. Perhaps lis own snoring pre-| * ), not there, mother ‘said the boy. * Let us|ave mercy upon-me !' and she raved fearfully 
vented his hearing that any one passed by. Mr. j\go to John Marshall's. ‘ She's out of her senses. said Mrs. Bell, ‘and al! 
Burke tickled this 4 man’s ear with his riding-whip,' ‘Tis tan far, Ned) My osioter will surely take us|for that trumpe ry letter. Jl make her believe we 
and asked him the meaning of certain clouds of dun jin at such atime as this. Lord have mercy! The|have found it. 

smoke which were curling up, apparently at some|flames dizzy one so! | ‘And so make her worse than ever when she dis- 
little distance, between the gazers and the pale east-/ And the poor woman fell against the wall. Mr.jcovers the trick,’ said Mrs. Marshall. ‘No, that 


ern sky. The watchman’s wit served hiin just so| Burke raised her, and bidding Ned go before toshow/won't do.’ And she turned to the sick woman,— 
far as to suggest that there ought to be no smoke in ‘the w ay. he half led and half carried her the short|: 1 say, Mary, you would not mind so much about 
that direction at this hour of a Sund: ay morning, and distance to her sister's house, the little ones running the letter if you were to see your hasband very scon, 
that he supposed smoke must come from fire. Upon barefootec, holding by the skirts of his coat. On) would you? 

this hint, Mr. Burke rode off at full trot, through'their way, they me eta man whom the ebildren pro-| ‘Surely no,’ replied the widow, looking perplex- 


such by-ways as would lead him most directly to the|claimed with one voice to be John Marshall. ied, but immediately calm. ‘But my husband is 
spot. Before he got there, howe ver, his fears were) ‘I was coming to you,’ said he, supporting the|gone, long ago, is not he? But perhaps lam going 
confirmed by the various methods in which intorim: | widow Bridgeman on the other side. T his is asadituo. Is that what you mean, cousin Marshall °’ 


tion of a fire is given. Rattles were sprang in quick|plight I see you in, cousin; but cheer up! If you) ‘1 don't know whether you be er no, Mary ; oe 
succession, shouts and whoops were echoed from can get as far as our place, my wife bids me say you|you have no strength for raving as you did jure 


street to street, a red blaze was reflected from every! will be kindly welcome.’ now. If yeu wish to live for your children's sake, 
chimney, and glittered like the setting sun on the) Mr. Burke thought the nearest resting-place was you must be quiet.’ 

windows of the | upper stories, and the clangor of bells the best; and Marshall yielded, hoping ‘the sister's} ‘ ] was thinking a deal about dying last night, and 
followed in less tie than could have been supposed door would be open, as it ought. It was but halt| what was to become of the children; but I | loryotall 
possible. Window after window was thrown up, as\upen, and in that half stood the sister, Mrs. Bel! /abeut it to- day Poor things! they have no friends 
Mr. Burke passed, and night-capped heads poppea irguing with Ned that the place was too small fur|out you two,’ looking from Mrs. Bell to vw cousin 
out with the incessant inqniry— Fire! Where?) |her own family, and that his mother would be more| Marshall. ‘ You will see to them, Lam sure. You 


This was what Mr. Burke was as anxious as any|comfortable elsewhere, and so forth. Mr. Burke cut|will not erst them out upon the world; and depend 
one to know, and he therefore increased his speed short the argament by pushing a way, and, deposit-|upon it, it w.ll be repaid to you. I will pray God 
till he arrived on the spot, and found that it was not) ng his ch: arge upon the bed within. He then gavi | lay and night, just as I would here, to watch over 
a dwelling-house, but a large grocery ware-house | iis name to the amazed Mrs. Bell, desired her te! bem and reward those that are kind to them ; par- 
that was in Games. Having satisfied. himself tha’|'end the children some clothing, and to keep heijicularly whichever of you takes Sally; for | am 
no lives were in danger, and that every one was on | sister quiet till he should come again, sent M: irshall, much afraid Sally will go blind” As she gazed 
the alert, he hastened homewards to deposit his horse | or his wife, who would apparently nurse the widow! ‘arnestly in the faces of her relations, Mrs. Bell 
and quiet his sister's alarms, and returned to give av Bridgeman better than her own sister, and then re-|tried to put her off with bidding her make ~ r mind 


sistance. urned with Ned to see if any of the widow's little|}-asy, and trust in Providence, and hope to live, 
When he came back, two or three engines wer | urniture could be saved. Before they reached the |Her cousin Marshall did better 

on the spot, but unable to work from a deficiency 0 | pot, however, the tenement was burned to the} ‘1 will take charge of Sally and of one of the 

water. The river was not far distant; but so man) rround, and the two or three next to it were pulled/others, said she. J promise it te you; and you 

impediments arose from the disposition of some o | lown to stop the fire, so that nothing more was to|may trust my promise, because my husband and { 

the crowd to speculate idly on the causes of the fire 5%e done. jhave pl: uoned it many a time when we saw what a 

and of others to bustle about without doing any ‘good The widow seemed at firstso much revived by) weakly way you were in. They shall be brought 


that the flames were gaining ground frightfully. A: he treatment which Mr. Burke ordered, and he: up like our own children, and you know how that 
more gentlemen arrived, however. they ‘assisted M: -ousin Marshall a ministered, that there was roomiis. 

Burke in his exertions to form two lines down t | ‘or hope that th shock would leave her little worse} ‘ God bless you forever, cousin! And as for the 
the river side, by one ‘of which the full, and by th, han it found her ; and the benevolent surgeon went|other two 








other the euipty, buckets might be passed with rey | »ome at six o'clock to refresh himself, bearing tid-| ‘Leave that to me,’ replied Mrs. Marsha!!, who 
ularity and speed. Meanwhile, the crowd felt them | ngs to his sister, not only that the fire was extin jsaw that the patient's countenance began to resun.e 
selves at liberty to crack their jokes, as nothing bu’) ruished, but that it appeasd to have done no irre-| its unsettled e xpression. ‘ Leave it all to me, nd 
Property was yet at stake. arable mischief beyond the destruction of property |trust to my promise.” 

A child clapped its hands in glee. asa pale blue de was not fully aware, however, in how weak» ‘Just one thing more,’ said the widow, starting 
flime shot up whe ‘re there had been f light before | state his patient had previously been. jup as her cous.n would have retired. ‘ Dear me! 

That's rum,’ said aman. ‘If there be raisins be-| « Mammy !' said little Aun Bridgeman. who sat on|how confused 1: ead is.—and all beeanse you 
side it, ‘tis a pity we are not near enough to al i low stool, with a blue apron of her aunt's over her|have moved the bed opposite the w ndow, whieh my 
ry dragon.’ shoulders, her only covering except her shift, * Mains\head never could bear Listen now In the eup- 

‘There will be a fine treat for the little ones, when) ny, there goes the church bell.’ hoard on the left side the bed.--—at least, that 1s 
all is cool again,’ observed another. ‘A fine store | * Hush!’ said Jane, the eldest, who was more con-|where it was,—you will find a japanned bex that I 
of lolhpops under the ruins. look how the. hogs-|siderate. ° keep my rentin. At the bottom of that box there 
redad of sugar light one after another, like so many) ‘ Mammy is awake.’ persisted Ann, looking again is a letter — 
orches '’ 


into the curtainless bed to see that the widow's eyes} ‘ Well, well, Mary. That will do by-and-by, 
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‘ Let nie finish, cousin. Give that letter to Ned. 
and bid him keep it, because ‘ ; 

‘Aye, I understand. Because it is his father’s 
writing, and the only one you ever had.’ _ 

‘Why, you know all about it?’ exclaimed the 
widow, smiling, with a look of surprise. ‘I did not 
know | had ever told any body. ell, now, 1 can’t 
keep awake any longer; but be sure you wake me 
in time in the morning. I must be up to wash the 
ch ldrens things, for they want them sad’y.’ 

She dropped asleep instantly, when her cousin had 
hung a shawl at’ the foot of the bed to hide the 
strange window. Ned had gone some minutes be- 
fore for Mr. Burke, who pronounced, on seeing her 
that she would probably never wake again. This 
proved true; and before night she was no more. 

The fire created a great sensation in the city. 
The local newspapers described it as the most awful 
that had occurred in the place within the memory 
of man; and the London prints copied from them. 
Strangers came in from the country to visit the 
smoking ruins, and the firm to whom the ware- 
houses belonged were almost overwhelmed with 
sympathy and offers of assistance. Mrs. Bell was 
disposed to make a profit out of all this. She would 
have stationed Ned, in a tattered shirt, on the ruins 
of his mother’s dwelling to beg, and have herself 
carried about a petition in behalf of the orphan chil 
dren. The funeral, at least, ought, she thought, to 
be paid for by charity ; but there was no moving the 
Marshalls on any of these points They were so 
sure that the widow would have died, at all events. 
in a very short time, that they could not see why 
the fire should throw the expense of her funeral on 
the public; andeven Mrs. Bell could not pretend 
that any thing of much value had been lost in the 
fire except the rent, which would never be called 
for. The Marshalls countenanced Ned's dislike t 
go near the idle boys who were practising leaping 
on the ruins, and found a far more natural and pleas- 
ant thing to dress thé little Bridgemans in some of 
their own children’s clothes and take them home. 
than to appeal to strangers on their behalf. 

* You may do as you please, neighbor,’ cried Mrs 
Bell, afier an argument upon this subject. ‘If you 
choose to burden yourselves with two children in 
addition to your own five, it is no concern of mine ; 
only don’t expect me to put any such dead weight 
upon my husband’s neck.’ 

‘Your husband earns better weges than mine, 
Mrs. Bell.’ 

‘ And that is what makes me wonder at your fol 
ly in not sending the children to the workhouse at 
once. No need to tell me what a little way a man’s 
wages go in families like yours and mine.’ 

You have a good deal of help in other ways to 
make out with, indeed, neighbor,’ observed Mrs. 
Marshat!. ‘ You have hand the gentry very kind 
to you this year; so much so that | think the least 

ow can do is to keep these children from being a 
ooden on the rates, for the little time they can shift 
for themselves.—1 believe you bought neither coals 
nor blankets last winter.’ 

* Bless your heart, cousin, the coals we got did not 
last half the winter through ; for my husband likes 
a good fire when he can get it, and always expected 
to find one in the grate when he came home from 
the Leopard, however late at night it might be ; and 
I had to sell one of the blankets presently. The 
other, on the bed there, is the only one we have till 
winter, when | hope to get a new one, if the ladies, 
are not too particular about my having had two 
already. But, really, it tries one’s patience to wait 
upon them ladies. Do you know I am disappointed 
again about the bag of linen against my confine- 
ment. I may be down any day now, and every bag 
is engaged, so that they can’t promise with ary cer- 
tainty. So I must just take my chance for getting 
through somehow.’ 

* And how is your baby provided ?’ 

‘O, they.gave me a few trifles for it, which will 
do till I get about again, and can carry it to show 
how poorly it is off.’ 

* Well,’ said Mrs. Marshall, ‘ I do wonder you can 
bear to live from hand to mouth in that way. You 

ot your first set of baby-linen at the same time that 
T did, and with your own money; and why yours 
should not have fasted as well as mine, | can’t think 
Mine are not all worn out yet, and I always man- 
aged to replace, by tfmely saving, those that were. 
However, if you can't clothe your own children, | 
don’t wonder so much that you will not feed your 
sister's. Poor things! must they go the workhouse ? 

‘ Unless you choose to take them all, cousin. S: 


wonderful a manager as you are, perhaps you might 
contrive it.’ 2 





Mrs. Marshall shook her head mournfully. She 
had not lodging room for more than two girls among 
her own, and could not have engaged that her hus- 
vand’s rent should be ready, if more~than two in ad- 
lition were to share their daily meals. As it was. 
a must give up one dish of meata week, and 
ake some other reductions of the same kind. 

‘ Better ask the gentry to help you, at once,’ said 
Mrs. Bell; ‘ but [ suppose you are too proud ?’ 

We will try what our own charity can do before 
we ask it from those who have less concern in the 
matter,’ said Mrs. Marshall. ‘ There is one thing } 
mean to ask, however, because I cannot any how get 
t for them myself; and that is, to have them taught 
ike my own children. Poor Sally must learn to 
anit while she has some eye-sight left.’ 

‘ Which of the others do you mean to take?’ in- 
quired Mrs. Bell, as if quite unconcerned in the 
matter. 

Mrs. Marshall called in the four children from the 
next room to consult them, to her cousin's utter 
amazement. She told them the plain truth,—that 
she had promised their mother to take charge of two 
of them, and that one of the two should be Sally ; 
that the other two must live in the workhouse till 
they could earn their own subsistence ; and that she 
wished them to agree with her which had best re- 
main with her and Sally. Ned looked at his aunt 
with tears in his eyes; to which she answered by 
promising to see him sometimes, and to bring him 
some gingerbread, when she had a penny to spare. 
Ned, who was too old to be spoken to in this way, 
brushed his sleeve across his eyes, and observed to 
cousin Marshall that Jane had better go with him to 
the workhouse, because she was the oldest and 
would be soonest out of it,and because Sally liked 
to have little Ann to do things for her that she could 
not see to do herself. Cousin Marshall was quite o 
this opinion ; and so the matter was settled. 

A long private conversation followed after Mrs 
Bell had left the room ; if conversation it might be 
called, which consisted of sobs and tears on the part 


of the children, and exhortations and pity on that of 


their friend. 

‘Remember, Ned,’ said she, ‘the one thing you 
must be always thinking about after you go into the 
workhouse is how soon you can getout again. It is 
God's will that has taken your mother from you, and 
that has made your relations poor, and so we must 
try and not think your lot a disgrace; but it will be 
a disgrace if you stay long. Keep this up in Jane's 
mind too, for | am afraid of her forgetting it, as she 
is rather giddy.—i am not sorry, Jane, to see you 
eryso much, because I hope it will make you re- 
member this strange day. I have heard of work- 
house frolics, my dear. Never let me hear of them 
from you. You will havea service, 1 hope, in a few 
years, and you must try to make yourself fit tlive 
with a different Sort of people from those you will 
find in the workhouse.’ > ily 

Mrs. Bell, who.had come back in time to hear the 
last few words, began to tell all she had heard about 
the pleasant kind of life people might lead in a 
workhouse if they chose ; but her cousin cut her 
short by bidding the children take leave at once. 

Few events wrung tears from this stout-hearted 
woman; but she kept her apron to her eyes the 


whole way home, and could not speak to anybody 
all day. 


CHAPTER Il. 
AN INTERIOR. 


Miss Burke had gone inte ‘‘:e country the morn- 
ing after the fire, and reinained some weeks. When 
she returned, she inquired of her brother what had 
become of the family who had been burnt out. She 
was an occasional visiter at the workhouse school. 
ind besides knew some of the elderly paupers, and 
went to see them now andthen. Her- visits were 
made as disagreeable as possible by the matron, who 
hated spies, as she declared, and had good reasons 
for doing so—many practices going forward tnde1 
her management which would not bear inspection. 
She was sometimes politic enough to keep out off 
sight, when she was aware that something wrong 
had already met the lady's eye ; but she more fre- 
quently confronted her near the entrance with such 
incivility as might, she hoped, drive her away with- 


dolent, easy man, mach afraid of the more disor 
derly paupers, and yet more of his wife. He seldom 
appeared to strangers till called for; but was then 
quite disposed to make the best of everything, and 
to agree in all opinions that were offered. There 
was little muse use, though less inconvenience, in 
pointing out abuses and suggesting remedies to him 
than to his wife; yet Mr. Burke and his sister con. 
scientiously persevered in doing this,—th2 gentle. 
man, from the lights he cbtumed in his office of sur. 
geon to the workhouse infirmary, and the lady, from 
her brother's reports and her own observations. 

Miss Burke's first inquiry at the workhouse gate 
was for nurse Rudrum. The porter's office consist. 
ed merely in opening the gate ; so that when the lady 
had entered the court, she had to mak¢further search. 
[he court was half full of people, yet two women 
were washing dirty linen at the pump in the midst. 
Several men were seated cutting pegs fir the tilers 
and shoemakers, and others patching shoes for their 
fellow-paupers; while several women stood round 
with their knitting, laughing loud ; and some of the 
younger ones venturing upon a few practical jokes 
more coarse than amusing. At a little distance, sat 
two young women shelling peas for a grand corpo- 
ration dinner that was to take place the next day, 
and beside them stood a little girl whose business 
was apparently to clean a spit,on which she was 
leaning, but who was fully occupied in listening to 
the conversation which went on over the em hnaket 
This group looking the least formidavle, Miss Burke 
approached to make her inquiry. Being unperceiv- 
ed, the conversation was carried on in the same loud 
jtone till she came quite near, when one of the 
young women exclaimed, 
| *I don’t want to hear any more about it. 
i\der you had the heart to do it.’ 

‘To do what?’ asked Miss Burke. ‘ Something 
that you do not look ashamed of, she continued turn- 
ing to the first speaker. 

‘Lord, no,’ said the girl with a bold stare. ‘It 
is only that a young mistress of mine, that died and 
left a child a week old, bade me see that it was tak- 
en care of till her husband came back, who was 
gone abroad; and I could not be troubled with the 
little thing, so I took it direct to the Foundling Hos- 
pital; and I heard that the father came home soon 
after, and the people at the hospital could not the 
least tell which was his child, or whether it was one 
that had died. I kept out of the way, for I could 
not have helped them, and should only have got 
abused ; for they say the young man was like one 
gone mad.’ ‘ 

* And was it out of your own head that you took 
the child there, or who mentioned the hospital to 
you?’ 

‘Il knew enough about it myself,’ said the wo- 
man with a meaning laugh, ‘to manage the thing 
without asking anybody. I[tisa fine place, that 
Foundling Hospital, as | have good reason to say.’ 

‘ Pray find the matron,’ said Miss Burke to the 
little spit-cleaner, who was listening with open 
mouth ; ‘and ask whether Miss Burke can be ad- 
mitted to see nurse Rudrum. I think,’ she contin- 
ued, when the little girl was out of hearing, ‘ you 
might choose your conversation better in children’s 
company.’ 

‘And in other people’s company too,’ said the 
other sheller of peas. ‘I’ve not been used to such 
a place as this, and I can’t bear it.’ 

* You'll soon get used to it, Susan, my love,’ re- 
iplied the bold one. 

| ‘ Where do you come from, Susan, and why are 
a here ?’ inquired Miss Burke. 

With many blushes, Susan told that she was 4 
servant out of place, without friends and with no 
jone to give hera character, her last master and 
jmistress having gone off in debt, and left her to be 
suspected of knowing of their frauds, though she haa 
|been so ignorant of them as not to have attempted 
ito secure her own wages. It was a hard case, and 
jshe did not know how to help herself; but she 
|would submit to any drudgery to get out of the 
workhouse, 
| ‘And who are you?’ said the lady to the other. 
Are you a servant out of place too? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And without a character ?’ 

‘ Oyes, quite,’ said the woman with a laugh.— 

‘Itis well for me that there are some places 
where characters don't signify so much, as the par- 
son tells us. Susan and | are on the same footing 
here.” 

‘Susan rose in an agony, and by mistake emp- 
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out having seen anything.” The master was an in-| 


tied the shell peas in her lap among the husks. __ 
‘There! never mind picking them out again, 
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said the other. ‘If I take such a trouble, it shail be, ‘ Well now, ‘tis oniy because of Jupiter,—listen-| ‘ Tommy bit Jemmy,’ was the reply of twenty li! 
for my own supper, when the rest are done.’ ing as a watch-planet should, you know. Youltle voices to the inquiry of what was the matter 
‘So you really think,’ said Miss Burke, ‘that you|should have heard his music last night;—that that! ‘ Tommy is a bad boy, and must be punish d,’ was 
and Susan are on the same tootigg, because you live|i used to sing to the little Earles, when mastei'the verdict ;’ and the sentence specdily followed 
under the same roof and sit on the same seat? 1)/Charles was afraid to go to bed alone peesuse of We are going to prayers, and I will have no disturb- 


hope Susan will soon find that you are mistaken.’ |'he ghost-story I told him; and | put him to bed in}:nce while prayers are going on; but I -ill have 
At this moment appeared Mrs. Wilkes, tlie mat-| Miss Emma's room for once, and nobody knew; soljustice. So, as soon as pra vers are over, Jemmy 
ron, shouting so that all the yard might hear. ion't tell my mistress, for she never forgave such |shalil bite Tommy in whatever part he chooses.” 
s Is it nurse Rudrum you want? She is out ofla thing.’ : Miss Burke considered how she micht best inte I 
her mind, and not in a state for prayer. ‘ientlefolks| Miss Burke smiled and sighed; for this master|!ere with the process without setting aside the mis- 
are ready enough to send poor people out of their|/Charles was now a man of forty, and Mrs. Earle|tress’s authority Shé waited till provers were over, 
minds with praying and preaching.’ vad been in her grave nearly twenty years.. As thejand then called the two boys before her. She r p- 


‘Tam not going either to pray or preach,’ re-|visiter was about to take leave, nurse Jaid her hand|yesented to the sobbing culprit the enormity of bit- 
plied Miss Burke ; ‘ and you well know that it is|»n the lady’s arm, drew up her tight little personjing humen flesh, and then asked Jemmy if he hed 


4 


some years since nurse Rudrum was in her right|to its best advantage, and gravely said, jany urgent desire to bite Tommy 

mind. I only ask the way to her.’ ‘One thing more, Miss Burke. You will give; ‘1 don’t want to bite him, unless I'm bid,’ was the 
‘Yonder lies your way, madam. Only take care}me leave to ask why | am detained in this place, reply. 

of the other mad people—that's all.’ imong idiots and dolts that are no companions for; ‘* Very well; then, suppose you forgive him in- 
Surprised and vexed to perceive Miss Burke per-|ine? This is a poor reward for my long service,stead. This will make him very careful not to hurt 

severing in her purpose, notwithstanding this terri-|and so you may tell Mr. Earle.’ . lyou another time. Will it not, Tommy 2’ 

fying warning, she continued— ‘We hoped you had everything comfortable, Tommy agreed, and words interd of wounds were 

"¢ Remember if you please that the doctors don’t}nurse. You always seem in goog spirits.’ ‘jexchanged. 

allow their patients to be made methodists of ;| ‘Comfortable! You mean as to tea and sugar The next inguiry was for the Bridgemans. Ned 


though God knows how many are sent here by the|and shawls; but what is that compared with the was ealled out of the ranks « i departing school-boys, 
methodists. You'll please to take it all upon your-|company I keep? The Earles don't know whatand Jane was sent for, being detained from school 


self, ma‘am.’ they miss by what they do. Many atime | would this day to help to prepare for the corporation dinner 
Miss Burke, not seeing how all this concerned/go and see them, and carry them a piece of ginger- On her eypearance, she was recognized as the cleaner 
herself and nurse Rudrum, who were about equally |bread, if | was not prevented.’ lof spits, who had listened so eagerly to the praises 


far from methodism, pursued her way, as wellas| ‘ Well, nurse, you shall come and see them at ourof the Foundling Hospital. Miss Burke told them 
she could guess, to the right ward. She could not/house by and by. In the mean while,—you know how she had heard ef their cireumstances, and her 
easily miss it when once within hearing of nurse|tiie boys in the yard are very rade, and they are toolintention to visit them from time to time. She 
Rudrum’s never-ceasing voice, or the tip tap ofjipt to teaze old people. We think you are more|asked them if they were happy. 


hereancient high-heeled shoes, which she was in-|comfortable out of their way.’ | ‘Ves, ma’am,’ replied Jane, readily ; ‘a deal hap 
dulyed in wearing, as it was a fancy not likely to| Nurse still looked haughty and dissatisfied. pier than we thonght. 


spread. Nurse was employed as usual, pacing te| ‘ Besides,’ continued Miss Burke, ‘ watch-plancts) Ned, however, only bit his lip to keep back his 
and fro in the ward appropriated to the harmless in-|are not common, you knéw; and who knows how tears. Miss Burke framed her speech to suit both 
sane, knitting as fast as her well-practised fingers|ihey might be treated in the world ?’ | ‘You know,’ she said, ‘that we all consider that 
would go, me talking about Jupiter. ‘ True, true, true,’ cried the delighted old woman./you are here only for a time, and we trust a sliort 

‘ Miss Burke, | declare,’ cried she, as soon as her|‘ There are but two in the world besides me, and'time. It has pleased God to take from you you 
visiter appeared. ‘You are welcome, as you|they are at Canterbury, where my mother lived|natural protectors and teachers; and children like 
always are—always very welcome; but,’ and she|nurse twenty years. “Tis only them that study the|you must be taken care of, and taught, before you 
came nearer and looked very mysterious, ‘ you are|stars that bow before watch-planets. Well! we'can finda way in the world. But, if you choose 
come from them people at a distance, I doubt. Now/sha!] all study the stars up abaye, and then will be|vou may soon make yourself fit fora better and 
don't deny it, if you be. If they have practised|the time for us watch-planets.’ ja happier place than this} and the more cheerful! 
upon me; you didn’t know it; so no need to deny it,| So saying, nurse Rudrum returned to the trackjly you set about it, Ned, the more quickly you will 
you know.’ she had worn in the floor, and Miss Burke heard thellearn. You, Jane, should seek out the more sober 
‘fam come from Mr. Earle’s, nurse; and Mr.| well-known pit pat all the way down stairs. land quiet young women fo talk to, instead of lis 
Earle sent his love to you, and hopes you will ac-| The lady now turned into the school, where shejening to the foolish gossip that goes on in the yar 
cept some tea and sugar; and the young ladies will|was equally weleome to mistress and svholars, es-|Has Susan been kind to you ?’ 
come and see you when they -visit me, and in the|pecially after an absence of some duration, as now.| ‘She always keeps by herself when she can, 
meanwhile they have sent you a Sunday shawl.’ |The mistress, Mrs. Mott, was not exactly thejma’am.’ F , te 

A dozen curtseys, and ‘My duty to them, my|person the ladies would have appointed to the office| ‘She will be kind to you, however, I am sure, if 
duty and many thanks; and I dare say it is because |if the choice had been left to them; but, all things|you deserve it; and [ believe she can teach you ma 
they are so surry about them people at a distance that|considered, the appointment might have been|ny things you will like to learn.’ 


d 





practise upon my ankle, without sé much as shaking|worse filled. Mrs. Mott, a starched, grim-look-| In order to unloose Ned’s tongue, the lady made 
their heads.’ jing personage, had kept a dame school in a vil-|several inquiries about their comforts. They had 


‘O, yourankle! I was to ask particularly how|!ave for many years, during which time she had nothing to complain of, but that they did not like 
your ankle ‘is. You seem able to walk prettyjacquired a very high opinion of herself and her milk-broth, which composed their dmner twice a 
briskly.’ . imodes of tnition ;—an opinion which she continued+week, and that the workhouse dress was very hot 

‘That's to disappoint ‘em, you see,’ and she/to instil into the guardians of the poor, by whomiand heavy. The first evil could not be helped—the 
laughed knowingly. ‘I only tell you, you know, so|she was appointed to her present office ; their choicejother seemed very reasonable ; and Miss Burke de- 
you'll be quiet. They can't touch me anywhere|being also aided by the consideration that Mrs. Motttermined to urge an objection to it through her 
else, because of Jupiter in my cradle.’ |must have parish assistance at all events, and might|brother, as it appeared that athick woollen dress 

‘ What was that, nurse?’ is well do something in exchange for it. The la-|was the most liable to dirt of any that could be fixed 

‘O, that was when they made me a watch-planet ;\dies who interested themselves about the children,|upon, and the most unseemly when worn into holes ; 
anda fine thing it was to keep me from harm,—all|seeing that the choice lay between having no school besides this, the children were exposed to colds from 
except my ancle, you see. It was Jupiter, youjat all and having Mrs. Mott for a school-mistress, the temptation to throw off the dress when heated, 
know ; and I feel it all over me now sometimes,—|made the best of the latter alternative and from exchanging it for their own old clothes on 
most in my elbows. Itgvas only Jupiter; none of} When the lady entered, Mrs. Mott was doing Sundays and holidays. Jane had, as her brother de- 
the rest of them. That was my mother’s doing:|what she rather prided herself upon,—carrying on clared, been scarcely ever without colds since she 
for Jupiter is the most religious of all the planets. |two affairs at once. She was fixing work for the entered the workhouse, as cousin Marshall had been 

And so she ran on, till her visiter interrupted her|girls,—plying her needle as fast as possible—and/|kind enough to provide her with a complete suit on 
with questions about some of her companions in the|!eading a hymn which the children sang after her,|Ler entrance, which Jane was fond of wearing hen 
ward, kneeling on their benches, with their hands claspedjever she went to church, or to the gardens, or 

‘Aye—a queer set for me to be amongst, a’n't|before them, and every little body rocking from side) ‘'To the gardens !+ What gardens *’ 
they ? That poor man! Look at his sash; and/to side, to mark the time. When it was over,and The public tea-gardens, where the girls and boys 
she giggled while she showed how a poor idiot was|the children scrambled down into their seats, a uni- were treated very often on Sundays, sometimes un- 
fastened by a leathern belt toa ring in the wal!l.—|versal grin of pleasure greeted Miss Burke from herder guidance, and sometimes without any. Jane 
‘He spins a good deal as it is; butif he could walk|old acquaintance, and a stare of wonder from the was very eloquent in describing these frolies, and 
about, he would do nothing. He has no more sense|new comers who yet knew her only by reputation. others which took place within the walls 
than a child, and people of that sort are always for| Mrs. Mott, meanwi le, went on drawing out her Miss Burke had little hope of counteracting such 


tramp, tramp, tramping from morning till night, till|thread most indefatigably, and murmuring as if un- influences as these by an occasional visit ; but she 





it wearies one’s ears-to hear them.’ ider some emotion. now said what she thought most Jikely to impres 
And nurse resumed her walk. When she re-| ‘ Good morning, Mrs. Mot It is some time since the mind of the poor girl, and then proceeded to 
turned to the same place, she went on,— { saw you last.’ find Susan, in order to recommend Jane to her care 


‘If these people could be made to hold their) ‘Time,madam! Aye : time is given, time is given She was glad to see Wilkes the master unaccom- 
tongues, they would be better company ; but yon| where all else is given. "Tis ours to seize it ere it panied by his wife, and conversing with a gentle- 


never heard sucha clatter; they wont hear one/flies.’ inan whom she knew to be one of the visiters. Be- 
speak. That girl sings to her spinning-wheel the| ‘ How are your family, Mrs. Mott? I hope your/fore she reached them, she perceived that Ned waa 
whole day long, and she has but one tune. They}sons are doing better.’ following her with a wistful look. 

say [am growing deaf; but I'm sure [ hear tha} ‘Son, madam, son! I suppose you don't know, ‘ Have yéu anything more to say to me ”’ she in- 
song forever, as much when she is not singing as/‘hat the Lord has made choice of Jack ?” |quired. 

when she is. But do you think that Iam growing) Miss Burke was much concerned ; and tried to| ‘Only, ma’am, that perhaps you may know when 
deaf? really new ?’ war the story, notwithstanding a hubbub at the bot.}we may get out. I should like to see the time when 

Miss Burke could only say that when people got|tom of the school, which at length roused the teach-|we shall get out.’ 
to nurse’s age, and so on. ers wrath. ‘| wish I could tell you, my dear boy ; but [ can 
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only guess, like you. I guess it will be when Jane 


is fit tor service, and you for labor in the fivlds or 
elsewhere.’ 


‘{ can labor now,’ said the boy, brightening. ‘1: 


they would try me, I am sure | could dig all day.’ 


‘Be patient, Ned; and then, if you turn out a 
clever workman when the right time comes, who 
knows but you may not only keep out of the work- 


house yourself, bat prevent somebody else from com 
lng ins 

‘Ned smiled, pulled. his forelock, and went away 
cheered. 

Mr. Nugent, the visiter, met Miss Burke with an 
observation” on the improvement of workhouse: 
which rendered them accessible to female benevo- 
lence ; wh reas they were once places where no lad) 
could set her foot. Miss Burke gravely replied tha’ 
there was much yet for benevolence to do. The neces 
sary evils of a workhouse were bad enongh ; and J 
was afflicting to see them needlessiy aggravated,—t: 
see poverty and indigence confounded. and blame- 
less and culpable indigence, temporary distress, an: 
permanent destitution, all mixed up together, ana 
placed under the sametreatment. These distinc- 
tions were somewhat too nice for the gentleman's 
perceptions ; at least, while announced in abstraci 
terms. He stood in an attitude of perplexed atten 
tion, while Wilkes asked whether she would have 
the paupers live in separate dwellings. 

Miss Burke observed that the evil began out of 
the workhouse ; and that'the want of proper dis- 
tinctions there made classifications in the house an 
imperative duty. 

‘ We are too apt,’ she said, ‘ to regard all the poo: 
alike, and to speak of them as one class, whether o» 
not they are dependent; that is, whether they are 
indigent or only poor. There must always be poo, 
in every society; that is, persons who can live by 
their industry, but have nothing beforehand. Bu’ 
fhat there should be able-bodied indigent, that is, ca- 
pable persons whe cannot support themselves, is a 
disgrace to every society, and ought to be so far re. 
garded as such as to make us very careful how we 
confound the poor and the indigent.’ 

‘] assure you, ma’am,’ said Wilkes, ‘it grieve: 
me very wot to see honest working men, or sobe: 
servants out of place, come here to be mixed uy: 
with rogues and vagabonds.’ 

‘ But they are all indigent alike,’ observed Mr 
Nugent, ‘ or your honest laborers would not have t 
come here. 

‘All indigent, certainly, sir; but not all alike. 
We have had cottagers here for a time, after losing 
cows and pigs by accident; and even little farmers 
after a fire on their premises; and laborers, when 
many hundreds were turned off at once from th: 
public works. Now, this sort of indigence is very 
different from that which springs out of vice. ; 

‘ It seems to me,’ said Miss Burke, ‘ that as wide a 
distinction ought to be made between temporary and 
lasting indigence, and between innocent and guilt, 
indigence, within the workhouse, as between pov- 
erty and indigence out of it; and as the number: 
are, I believe, very unequal, [ should think it might 
easily be done. I suppose, Mr, Wilkes, those whi 
require permanent support, the invalids and th. 
thoroughly depraved, are few in comparison witl, 
those who come in and go out again after a time.’ 

‘Very few indeed, ma'am. Mr. Nugent knows 
that our numbers are for ever varying. One yea: 
we may have seven hundred in the house, anc 
another year not so much as three hundred. | 
seems to me the surest way of making the indus- 
trious into vagabonds, and the the sober into rogues 
to mix them all up together; to say nothing of th: 
corruption to the children.’ 

‘1 heard the other day,’ said Mr. Nugent, ‘ that 
few of the children who —_ been brought up her 
turn out well. Butitcan’t be helped, madam. Thi 
plan of out-door pay must have its limits, and om 
building a new house for the moral or immoral, is 
out of the question in the present state of the funds 
The rate has increased tearfully of late, as your 
brother will tell you. I confess I do not see whai 
is to become of the system altogether, if we go on 
as we have been doing for the last five years.’ 

Miss Burke observed that she was far from wish- 
ing to urge any new expenses. She rather believed 
that much money would be saved by enabling the in- 
dustrious to pursue their employments undisturbed 
and by keeping the young and well-disposed out of 
the contagion of bad example. She pointed out the 
case of Susan as one of great hardship, and that oi 
little Jane as one of eal danger. Wilkes confirm- 
ed the fact of Susan being a good girl, and a well. 


and other crimes. 


mpruvement, disliked trouble,and innovation, re 
ated that an attempt at classification had once beer 
nade by building a wall across the yard, to separate 


was considered too formidable an undertaking tk 
rebuild it. 


sification must begin among the 


CHAPTER III. 


TEA AND TALK. 


Mr. Burke came in earlier than usual this eve- 
ning, the first time since his sister's return that he 
could enjoy her society in peace. When he arrived 
vet and chilly from a stormy ride, and found a little 
ire, just enough for a rainy summer's evening. 
vurning brightly in the grate, the tea apparatus pre- 
pared, Fis anoaes set ready, his study sore await- 
ng him, and a pile of new medical books laid with- 
in reach, as if to offer him tne choice of reading o1 
sonversation, he wished within himself that Louisw 
vould leave home no more till he was married, il 
hat time should ever come. This wish was par 
donable; for he was, to use his own expression, so 
iccustomed to be spoiled by his sister that he scarce- 
ty knew what comfort was while she was away. 
‘Any notes or messages for me, Louisa?’ he in- 
quired, before resigning himself to his domestic lux- 
aries. 
‘Alas, yes!’ she replied, handing him two o: 
three from their appointed réceptacle. : 
‘These will all do to-morrov,’ he cried ; ‘so make 
tea while [| change my coat.’ A direction whiel 
was gladly obeyed. On his return, he flung th: 
vooks on a distant table, stretched himself out with 
‘eet on fender, coaxed his dog with one hand, anc 
stirred his steaming cup with the other. 
‘I wish 1 were a clergyman,’ were his first words 
‘To have parsonage comforts without getting we! 
through in earning them, I suppose, said Louisa 
laughing. 

‘You are far from the mark, Louisa.’ 

Louisa made many guesses, all. wrong, about ca 
wricious patients, provoking consulting physicians 
inpaid bills, jealous competitors, and other cause: 


f annoyance. 
‘No, no, dear. It is a deeper matter than any 
f these. The greatest question now moving in th 


world is, ‘* What is charity?” ’ 

‘Alas, yes! And who can answer it? John 
son gave a deficient answer, and Paley a wrony 
me; and who can wonder that multitudes mak: 
mistakes after them ?’ 

‘A clergyman, Louisa, a wise clergyman. wh 
liscerns times ard seasons, may set many right 

und God knows how many need it! He will no 
-ollow up a text from Paul, with a definition fron 
Johnson and an exhortation frum Paley. He wil 
not suppose, because charity once meantalms-giving 
hat it means it still; or that a kind-hearted mar 
nust be right in thinking kindness of heart all-sut 

icient, whether its manifestation be injurious 01 
veneficial. - He will not recommend keeping th: 
heart soft by giving green gooselierries to a griped 
shild,—as he might fairly doif he carried out Paley's 
orinciple to its extent.’ 

‘A professional — illustration,’ replied Louisa 
‘You want me to carry it on unto the better charity 
f giving the child bitter medicine. But, brother 
let the clergyman preach as wisely and benignantl) 
is he may, why should you envy him? Canno 
you, do not you, preach as eloquettly by example ?’ 
‘ That is the very thing,’ replied her brother. ‘1 
am afraid my example preaches against my princi- 
ples.—O, dear, if it was bat as easy to know how tc 





qualified peer * and told that the other woman 


had been discharged from various services, for theft 
Mr. Nugent who, in the midst of his talk about 


the men and women; but that the wall lad been 
oulled down in a riot of the paupers, after which it 


Miss Burke thought, on her way home, that clas- 
uardians of the 
oor, beforé much reformativn cculd be looked for. 
Che intrepid and active among the gentlemen, if 
separated from the fearful and indolent, might carry 
the day against the ill-conducted paupers ; but such 
. result was scarcely to be hoped while the terma- 
rant Mrs. Wilkes monvupolized al! authority within 
the walls, and the majority of the guardians insisted 
n the let-alone plan of policy being pursued ; a 
lan under which everything was let alone but the 
cates, which increased formidably from year to year. 


‘What can have wounded your conscience to. 
day ?’ replied Louisa. ‘ You-are ape as read) 
n applying principles as decided in acting upon 
hem. What can have placed you in a new posi. 
tion since morning ?’ 

‘Nothing: but my eyes are more opened to that 
in which I already stood ; and really, Louisa, it is 
a very questionable one. I will tell you.—1 am, 


‘medical officer of various charities, which would be 


good, if benevolent intention and careful manage. 
ment could make them so, but of the tendency of 
which I think very ill. The question is, whether | 
am not doing more harm than good by officiating at 
the Dispensary and Lying-in Hospital, while it is 
‘lear to me that the absence of these charities 
would be an absence of evil to society ?’ 

‘You must remember, brother, that your seces. 
sion would have no other effect than to put another 
medica! officer in your place. 1 am afraid you are 
not yet of consequence enough,’ laughing, ‘ to show 
that these institutions must s and or fall with you.’ 

‘That argument of yours, Louisa, has done long 
and good service to many a bad cause. 1| can al- 
low it no more weight with me than with a discon. 
tented Catholic in good old Luther's days. No; 
my plea to my own doubts has hitherto been that 
my office gave me the y artes of promoting my 
own views both among the benefactors and the poor ; 
but I begin to think | may do so much more effec- 
tually by resigning my office in those charities which 
I consider to be doing harm, openly stating my rea- 
sons, of course.’ 

‘ Have you long meditated this, brother ?’ 

‘ Yes, for several months ; but a particular circum. 
stance has roused my attention to-day. These an- 
niversary times always disgust me,—these stated 
periods for lauding the benevolent and exhibiting 
the benefited. 1 am sure the annual dinner would 
be better attended by the subscribers to the Dispen- 
sary, for instance, if the custom of parading round 
‘he room as many of the patients as could be got 
hold of were discontinued. But it is the matter of 
fact of the Report, and the way in which it is view- 
ed by the patrons, that has startled me to-day. I 
was referred to, as usual, by the secretary and one 
or two more, for information respecting certain class- 
es of patients; and I was shown the Report which 
is to be read after dinner to-morrow. You will 
scarcely guess what is the principal topic of con- 
gratulation in it.’ 

‘That Lord B——— takes the chair to-morrow, 
perhaps? Now, do not look angry, but let me guess 
igain. That the subscriptiuns have increased ?’ 

‘ Aim in an opposite direction, and you will hit 


it.’ 

‘That the funds are insufficient? Can this be 
? 

‘Just so. The number of patients has increased 


so much, that a further appeal is made to the pub- 
lic in behalf of this admirable charity, which has 
his year relieved just duuble the number it relieved 
‘en years ago.” 

‘{ thought,’ said Louisa, ‘ that its primary recom- 
nendation, ten years ago, was, that it was to lessen 
he amount of siekness among the poor.’ 

‘True,’ replied her brother ; ‘and upon this un- 
lerstanding many subscribed who are now rejoicing 
ver the numbers of the sick. If the plague were 
o visit us, they might see the matter in its right 
ight. They would scarcely rejoice that. five hun- 
lred more were brought to the pest-house daily.’ 

‘But how comes the increase ?’ inquired Louisa. 
1 understand it in the case of the I.ying-in-Charity, 
vhich seems to me the worst in existence, except 
verhaps Foundling Hospitals ; but this is different 





‘ From all other institutions, it is to be hoped,’ in- 
errupted her brother. ‘It is dreadful to see the 
iumber sof poor women disappointed of a reteption 
it the last moment, and totally unprovided. The 
nore are admitted, the more are thus disappointed ; 
ind those who are relieved quit the hospital in a mis- 
‘rable state of destitution.” 

‘Probably, brother. What else could be expected 
under so direct a bounty on improvidence—under 
so high a premium on population? But how do 
‘ou imagine the number of sick increases so fast? 
Are your Dispensary patients in due proportion to 
che general increase of numbers in the place ?’ 
‘ Alas, no! They sre much more numerous. 
nly do numbers increase very rapidly ; but from 
‘heir increasing beyond the means of comfortable 
subsistence, the people are subject to a multitude of 
diseuses arisin a hardship alone. It would make 
your heart ache, if I were to tell you how large 2 





do right as to do it!’ 


proportion of my Dispensary patients are children 
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born puny from the destitution of their parents ; 0: 
weakly boys and girls, stunted by bad nursing ; © 
women who want rest and warmth more than med 
icine: or nen whom [ can never cure until they ar 
provided with better food.’ 

‘How you must wish sometimes that your surge- 


) ry was stocked with coals and butcher's meat !' 


“¢ {fit were, Louisa, the evil would only be increas 


bed, provided this sort of medicine were given gratis 
F like my drugs. 


There is harm enough done by th 
poor taking for granted that they are to be supplie« 


) with medicine and advice gratis all their lives: th: 
evil is increasing every day, by their looking on as 


sistance in child-birth as their due; and if the. 
Jearn to expect food and warmth in like manner. 
their misery will be complete.’ 

‘ But what can we do, brother? Distress exists 
no immediate remedy is in the hands of the poor 
themselves. What can be done ?’ 

‘These are difficulties, Louisa, which dog the 
heels of all bad institations—We must do this 
We must make fhe best of a vast amount of presen 
misery—thankful that we see at length the error oi 
having caused it. We must steadily refuse to in- 
crease it,and employ all the energies of thinking 
heads and benevolent heartsin preventing its recur 
rence, and shortening to the utmost its duration. 
Here is ample scope for all the tenderness of sensi 
bility which moralists would encourage, and for al: 
the wisdom which can alone convert that tender- 
ness into true charity.’ 

‘ What should be oar first step, brother ?’ 

‘ To ascertain clearly the problem which we are t« 
solve. The grand qnestiop seems to me to be this— 
How to reduce the number of the indigent ? which in 
cludes, of course. the question, How to prevent the 
poor becoming i: d gent?” 

‘If this had been the problem originally proposed 
brother, there would have been little indigence now 
but formerly people looked no further than the im- 
mediate relief of distress, and thought the reality 
of the misery a sufficient warrant for alms-giving.’ 

‘And what is the consequence, Louisa? Just this: 
that the funds raised for the relief of pauperism in 
this country exceed threefold the total revenues ot 
Sweden and Denmark. Aye; our charitable fund 
exceeds the whole revenue of Spain; and yet dis 
tress is more prevalent than ever, and 3 on to in- 
crease every year. The failure of British benevo- 
lence, vast as it is in amount, has hitherto been 
complete ; and all for want of right direction.’ 

‘ Well, brother, how would you direct it? How 
would you set about lessening the number of the in- 
digent ?” 

‘{ would aim at two objects: increasing the fund 
on which laborers subsist, and proportioning thei: 
numbers to this fund.—For,the first of these purpu- 
ses, not only should ‘the usual means of increas- 
ing capital be actively plied, but the immense 
amount which is now unproductively consumed by 
the indigent should be applied to purposes of pro- 
daction. This cannot be done suddenly; but it 
should be done intrepidly, steadily, and at — 
ally increasing rate. This would have the effect, at 
the same time, of fulfilling the other important ob- 
ject,—that of limiting the nuinber of consumers to a 
due proportion to the fund on which they subsist.’ 

‘You would gradunily abolish all charitable insti- 
tutions then —QOno! notall. There are some 
that neither lessen capital nor increase population. 
You would let such remain.’ 

‘ There are some which I would extend as vigor- 
ously and perseveringly as possible ; viz. all whic! 
have the enlightenment of the people for their ob- 
ject. Schools should be, multiplied and improved 
without any other limit than the namber and capabil- 
lues of the people.’ 

‘What! allschools? Schools where mainte- 
hance is given as well as education ?’ 

‘The maintenance part of the plan should be 
dropped, and the instruction remain.’ 

‘But, brother, if one great evil of gratuitous as- 
sistunce is that the poor Tesuese dependent upon a 
false support, does not this apply in the case of a 
gratuitous education ?’ 

‘The time will come, I trust, Louisa, when the 
poorer classes will provide wholly for themselves 
and their families ; but at present we must be con- 
tent with making them provide. what is essential t 
existence. ‘l'o enable them to do this, they must be 
educated; and as education is not essential to exist- 
ence, we may fairly offer it gratis till they have 
learned to consider it ind:spensable. Even now, | 
would have all those pay something for the educa- 
tion of their children who can: but let all be edu- 
catedy whether they pay or not.’ 

0 





‘The blind, and the deaf and dumb, [ suppose, 
mong others ?’ 

* Yes. and in these cases I would allow of main- 
venance also, since the unproductive consumption oi 
apital in these cases is so sinall as to be impercepti- 
le, and such relief does not act as a premium upon 
population. A man will scarcely be in any degree 
nuduced to marry by the prospect of his blind or 
leaf children being taken off his hands, as th 
siances are ten thousand to one against any of his off- 
pring being thus infirm. Such relief should be 

siven Ull there are none to claim it.’ 

‘I heard the other day, brother, of a marriage tak- 
ng place between a blind man and woman in the 
wsylum at X / 

‘Indeed! If anything could make me put these 
stitutions on iny proscribed list, it would be such a 
act as that. The man could play the organ and the 
voman knit, and make sash-line, | suppose ?’ 

‘Just so; and they could each do several othe: 
hings, but, of course, not those common offices 
wuich are essential to the rearing of a family. It 
struck me immediately as a crime against society. 
Well—what other charities should stand ?’ 

* Whatever else | resign, Louisa, | shall retain my 
iffice at the Casualty Hospital. 1 hope this kind of 
relief will be dispensed with ina future age; but 
che people are not yet in a condition to provide 
against the fractures, wounds and bruises which be- 
fall them in following their occupations. This insti- 
tation may rank with Blind Asyluims.’ 

: "ens what do jou think of almshouses for the 
iged ? 

‘That they are very bad things. Only consider 
he numbers of young people that marry under the 
expectation of getting their helpless parents main- 
‘ained by the public! There are cases of peculiai 
aardship, through deprivation of natural protection, 
where the aged should be taken care of by the pub- 
ic. But the instances are very rare where old peo- 
ile have no relations; and it should be as universal! 
Lrule that working men should support their parents 
is that they should support their children = If this 
cule were allowed, we might see some revival of that 
genial spirit of charity and social duty among the 
poor, wliose extinction we are apt to mourn, without 
ceflecting that we ourselves have caused it by the 
injudicious direction of our own benevolence.—Thi- 
ceminds me of the Bridgemans. Mark how thos« 
poor children are disposed of. Two are taken care ol 
»y distant relations who have never in their lives ac- 
septed charity, except the schooling of their chil- 
dren. A nearer relation, who has, to my knowledge. 
uselessly,consumed many a pound of the char- 
table fund, sends the other two to the work- 
uouse.’ 

‘ A case very appropriate to what you have been 
saying, brether. But how is poor Sally ? Can noth- 
ng save her sight?’ 

‘Nothing, | fear. I have already spoken of he: 
vase to several governors of the Blind Asylum 
where I hope she may be received on the first va- 
sancy. The Marshalls are too sensible, | am sure 
10t to see the advantage of getting her placed there 
ind it may be the means of releesing one*of the 
thers from the workhouse.’ 

Louisa now related her morning’s adventures. Her 
brother siniled as he warned her that she would, nv 
toubt, be pronounced an eccentric young woman by 
Mr. Nugent, and declared that he thought her in the 
way to be admirably disciplined, between the rail- 
ngs of Mrs. Wilkes, the rude wonder of the pau- 
pers, and the more refined speculations of those who 
jad different notions of charity from herself. 

Louisa considered thet an important const:tuent off 
charity was its capability of ‘bearing all things. 
she blashed while she described to her best friend 
the little trials she was exposed toin her attempts t 
lo good. Abuse from beggars she little regarded 
is it was the portion of all who passed along the 
streets of this ill-regulated city without giving alins : 
much harder things to bear were the astonishment 
if her fellow-inembers of the school committee at 
her refusing to.sanction large gilts of clothing to the 
shildren; the glances of the visiters of the soup and 
blenket charities, when she declined subscribing and 

ielding her services; and, above all, the observa- 
ions of relatives whom she respected, and old friends 
vhom she loved, on the hardness of heart and laxity 
‘f principle shown by those who thought and actec 
as she did. 

‘Laxity of principle!’ exclaimed her brother. 
* That is a singular charge to bring in such a case ; 
—as if less vigor of principle was required to reflect 
on the wisest, and to adopt unusual, methods of do- 








ing good than to let kindly emotions run in the ruts 


of ancient institutions! I should say that the vigor 
it principle is on your side.’ 

‘ Better make no decision about it, brother. It is 
1ot the province of charity to meddle with motives, 
whatever its real province may be. —But about your 
nedieal offices ; it seems to me that you must resign 
hem, thinking as vou do.’ 

‘And then what a hard-hearted, brutal fellow | 
shall be thought,’ said her brother, smiling. 

‘No, no: only an oddity. But the speculations 
‘pon you may prove good for the cause of charity.’ 

‘It shall be done, ! ouisa ; and that as soon as we 
ave determined on the best manner. [shall give 
ip the Dispensary and the Lying-in Charity, and 
seep the Casualty Hospital. As for the Workhouse 
{nfirmary 4 

Yh Ay; 1 was wondering what you would say to 
that.’ 

‘1 like it no better but considerably worse, than 
many others ; but it stands on a different footing, in- 
ismuch as it is established by law ; and it seems to 
ne that 1 must follow other methods of abolition than 
that of withdrawing my services. There is no place 
of appeal for such an act, as there is in the case of a 
voluntary charity.’ 

‘There is little enough that is voluntary in this 
case, to be sure, brother. Such complaints about tle 
tate from the payers! Such an assertion on the part 
of the poor of their right to a maintenance by the 





state! Whence arises this right ?’ 
‘Ido not admit it,’ replied her brother. ‘ Those 
who do admit it, differ respecting its origin. Some 


issert the right of every individual born into any 
community to a maintenance from the state ; re- 
garding the state and its members as holding the re- 
ation of parent and children. This seems to me 
altogether a fallacy ;—originating in benevolent fee!- 
ngs, no doubt, but supported only by a false analo- 
sy. The state cannot control the number of its 
nembers, nor increase, at its will, the subsistence- 
fund ; and, therefore, if it engaged to support all the 
neibers thet might be born to it,.it would engage 
for more than it might have the power to perform. 
Others, who admit this in the abstract, plead for the 
‘ight of the indigent of Great Britain to a mainte- 
nance from the state, on the ground of the disabili- 
ties to which the poor are peculiarly liable in this 
country, from the aristocratic nature of some of our 
institutions, the oppressive amount of taxation. and 
its pressure upon the lowerclasses. | admit a cluim 
to relief here; but the relief should not be given, 
sven could it be effeetual, in the shape of an arbitra- 
ry institution like that of our pauper system. The 
mly appropriate relief is to be found in the removal 
fthe grievances complained of; in the modification 
if certain of our institutions ; in the lightening, and, 
vet more, in the equalization of taxation.—Mark 
what a state we have arrived at from our mistaken 
recognition of this right to support! Though the 
subsistence-fund has increased at a tapid rate within 
i hundred years, through the improvements intro- 
luced by art and civilization, the poor-rate has, in 
that time, increased from five or six hundred thou- 
sand poundsa year to upwards of eight millions |’ 

‘ Some say,’ observed his sister, ‘ that it is not the 
recognition of the right which has caused the mis- 
chief, but the imperfect fulfilment of the original law. 
You know better than I whether this is true.’ 

‘ It is clear,’ replied her brother, ‘ that neither the 
ietter nor the spirit of the original law was adher- 
ed to; but it is also clear that, in that law, the state 
oromised more than it could perform. Did you ever 
read the famous clause of the famous 43d of Eliza- 
beth? No? There lies Blackstone. I will show it 
you.’ 

‘ But first tell me what state the poor were in when 
that act was passed.’ ae 

‘For the credit of Elizabeth's government, it is 
certainly necessary to premise what you inquire 
ibout.—From the year 597, that is, from Pope Gre- 
rory’s time, tithes paid to the clergy were expressly 
lirected to be divided into four parts, as Blackstone 
here tells us, you see; one part for the bishops, one 
for the clergyman, incumbent, or parson; one for 
repairing and ye up the church ; and one for 
the maintenance of the poor.’ ? 

‘But do the elergy pay a@ fourth part of their 
tithes to the s?” 

‘O no,’ lied her brother, laughing. ‘ That 
troublesome order was got rid of many hundred 
vears ago; and so was the clause respecting the 
share of the bishops; so that tithes became, in a 
short time, a very pretty consideration. Well; 
though some notice of the poor was occasionaly tak- 
en by the legislature, no com laints of their state 





made much noise till Henry VIII. suppressed the 
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monasteries. These monasteries had supported crowds men, who could no longer maintain their families.|guilt which would never have been dreamed of, un 
of idle poor, who were now turned loose upon the It was most unfortunately agreed by the county|less suggested and encouraged by a system which 
country ; and with them a multitade of vagabond magistrates, first of Berkshire, and afterwards of\destroys the natural connexion between labor and 
monks, who were a nuisance to the whole kingdom.|other parts of the middle and south of England, thatjits rewards. 
it became-necessary to stop the roaming, begging,|such and such ought to be and should henceforth) Mrs. Bell's husband was now out of work, afte: 
and thieving, which went on to the dismay and in-|be the weekly tncome of the laboring poor ; and ajhaving earned and regularly spent twenty-five shil- 
jury of all honest people ; and for this purpose, the|table was published, exhibiting the proportions of|lingsa week for many months. His third child had 
famous act of Elizabeth was framed. This statute|this income according to the size of families and thejdied after a long illness, and one which had proved 
enacts, “‘ That the churchwardens and overseers shall price of bread.’ expensive to the parish, from whence this family 
take order, from time to time, (with the consent of| ‘But how could that mend the matter? ex-|now derived four and sixpence a week. Mrs. Bell, 
two or more justices,) for setting to work the chil-\claimed Louisa. ‘* These magistrates and the pub-|who always went herself to receive the weekly al- 
dren of all such whose parents shall not be thoughtjlic could not increase the quantity of bread ; and)lowance, lest her husband, through his dislike of the 
able to keep and maintain their children; and also|\where was the use then of giving money? It was|business, should not ‘ manage it cleverly,’ took credit 
for setting to work all such persons, married or un-|merely taking bread from those who had earned it,|to herself for having given notice that the doctor 
married, having no means to maintain them, andjto give it to those who had not.’ ‘need not take any more trouble about her poor boy, 
using no ordinary or daily trade to get their living; ‘Just so; but these magistrates did not happen tojas he was past hope and nothing more could be done 
by ; and also to raise by taxation, &c. a convenientiview the matter as you do; and we have greatifor him; but she omitted to state the reason of his 
stock of flax, to set the poor on work ; and alsocom-|cause to rue their short-sightedness —Mark how the|being past hope, (viz. that he was dead,) because it 
petent sums of money for and towards the necessa- system has worked !—All laborers are given to un-|would have been inconversent to give up the allow 
ry relief of the lame, impotent, old, blind, and such|derstand that they ought to have a gallon loaf of|jance received on his account. Sono dector came 
other among them, being poor and not able to work.” |wheaten bread weekly for each member of theirjto ask awkward questions, and the money was a 
You see how this is aimed at vagabonds as well asjfamilies, and one over; that is, three loaves for two|great comfort indeed. Mrs. Bell had truly managed 
designed for the impotent. Many a monkish bosom,'peopie, and eleven for ten. John comes and says|the whole matter very ‘cleverly.’ She got another 
no doubt, heaved a sigh at the mention of a “ conve-|that his wife and four children and himself must/blanket, even out of due season, because the boy 
nient stock of flax.’’’ have seven loaves, costing twelve shillings ; but hejwas apt to be cold at night. The Sick Poor Society 
‘ Surely, brother,’ said Louisa, ‘ the state prom-'that can earn only nine shillings. As a matter ofjallowed her a certain sum weekly, aslong as the 
ises by this act just what you said no state could fair-jcourse, three shillings are given him from the par-\child lived; and two or three kind neighbors gave 
ly promise, without having the control of its num-jish—Next comes Will. He has a wife and six|her leave to call at their houses when they had a 
hers; it promises to support all its indigent mem-|children, and must have nine loaves, or fourteen|wholesome joint for dinner, to carry away a slice and 
hers.’ shillings and eightpence. He earns ten shillings,|vegetables for the patient; and if all these desired 
‘It does; and it promises another thing equallyjand receives the rest from the parish. Hal is a va-\her to call on the same day, she managed to borrow 
impossible of fulfilment. Here isan engagement tojgabond whom no capitalist will admit within hisja couple of basins and obey directions; for though 
find employment for all who would not cr could not)zates. Work is out of the question; but his family |the patient could not eat three dinners at a time, not 
procure it for themselves. Now,as the employment|must be fed, and want eight loaves: so the parish|perhaps even -one, there were others in the house 
of labor must depend on the amount of the subsist-)pays him thirteen shillings and eightpence.’ who liked savory meat, and it was only returning 
ence-fund, no law on earth can enforce the employ-| * So that in fact,’ observed Louisa, ‘ eleven loavesitheir thanks for the ‘ nourishing cordial’ in poor 
ment of more labor than that fund can support.’ ure earned by these three families, and the twelve|Bob’s name. Then came the lamentations over the 
‘Then this promise has not been fulfilled, ! sup-|still deficient are taken from other earners. H-«wiimpossibility of burying him decently, and the 
pose ?’ very unjust! How very ruinous! But does thisithanksgivings fora half-crown here and there for 
* Many attempts have been made to fulfil it, all of kind of management stil] go on ?’ ithe purpose; and then hints about any old rag of 
which have had the effect of diverting industry from) ‘Universally in the agricultural counties, with|black, and the pain to maternal feelings of having 
its natural channel, and taking the occupation of|such slight varations as are introduced by local cit-|no mourning for so dear a child; and the tears at 
the independent Jaborer out of his hands to put it in |jcumstances.—Great allowance must be made for thelsight of the black stuff gown, and the black silk 
to that of the pauper. This is so ruinous an ope-|pressure of difliculties at the time when this system!bonnet, and the black cotton shawl,—all so much 
ration, that the wonder is, how the pauper system|was adopted; but the system itself is execrable,|too good for her before they were put into her hands, 
has failed to swallow up all our resources, and makejhowever well-meaning its authors. The industry|but pronounced rusty, rotten old rubbish when sur- 
us a nation of paupers.’ lof the lower classes has been half ruined by if, and|yeyed at home. Then came the commands to the 
‘In which case,’ observed Louisa, ‘the state their sense of indepegdence almost annihilated. The|children to say nothing about Bob unless they were 
would be found to have engaged to maintain itself|public burdens have hecome well nigh overwhelm-lasked, and the jealousy of that prying, malicious old 
in a pauper condition. Whata blunder! Twenty-ing; and the proportion of supply and demand in|widow Pine, who peeped through her lattice a full 
four millions of paupers are bound by law to main-jall the departments of industry is so deranged that\hour before she should properly have awaked, and 
tain twenty-four millions of paupers !" there is no sayiag when it can be rectified.’ just in time to see the coflin carried out of the yard. 
‘ This is the conditiog we shall infallibly be brought ‘ It is rather hard upon the poor,’ cbserved,Louisa,|Lastly came the subtraction of poor Bob's parish 
to, Louisa, unless we take speedy means to stop our‘ that we should complain of their improvidencelallowance from the rest before the money was deliv- 
selves. We are rolling down faster and faster to- when we bribe them to it by promising subsistenceyered into her husband's hand. The early waking ot 
wards the gulf, and two of our three estates, Lords at all events. Paupers will spend and marry faster!widow Pine, and the use she might make of what 
and Commons, have declared that we shall soon be|than their betters, as long as this system lasts.’ she saw, no mortal could prevent ; but all that de- 
in it;—that in a few more years the profits of all) ‘It makes one indignant to see it, replied herjyolyed upon herself, Mrs. Bell flattered herself that 
kind of property will be absorbed by the increasing brother. ‘ I am now attending an industrious young|she had ‘ managed very cleverly.’ 
rates, and capital will therefore cease to be invested ; man, a shopkeeper, who has been attached for years,, One day when she was going to the workhouse 
land will be let out of cultivation, manufactures will but will not marry till his circumstances justify it.|for her-allowance, her husband accompanied her part 
be discontinued, commerce will cease, and the na-'He has paid more to the rates every year; and halilof the way. Widow Pine was before them in the 
tion become a vast congregation of paupers.’ (a dozen vagabond paupers have married in his parishjstreet, stepping feebly along, supported by a stick in 
‘Dreadful! brother. How can we alli go quietly | luring the time that he has been waiting.’ yne hand and by the wall on the other side. 
ebout our daily business with sucha prospect before} ‘ All these things, brother, bring us round to the ‘She'll trip over the tatters of her sown,’ exclaini- 
us? question, What are we todo” :d Bell. ‘ Poor old soul! she is not fit to walk the 
‘A large proportion of the nation kiews little| ‘ You must enlighten the children in your school. streets—bent double, and ready to be knocked down 
about the niatter: some hope that fate, or Provi-)and all the poor you have any influence over, Ldui- by the first push. She will not trouble the parish 
dence, or something will interfere tosave us; others|sa. As for me,—it is unnecessary to open my lips|long.’ 
think it is no business of theirs; and those whosejupon it to my country patients, for | seldom enter a, ‘ She will die in the streets, replied his wife, ‘ and 
business it is are at a loss what to do.’ farmhouse without hearing complaints of the sys-|with bad words in her mouth, She is for ever pry- 
‘ But how long has there been so much cause for|tem. But our towns are too quiet about the matter. jing about people’s affairs, and saying malicious things 
alarm ?’ General, calim, enlightened deliberation is required,jof her neighbors. The old hypocrite ! she sits see 
‘Only within afew years. Thanks to the ungra-\and that without loss of time.—I am prepared with|sawing herself, and drawling hymns while she combs 
cious mode of executing the law, it effected less mis-|testimony respecting the increase of sickness and|her grey hair that never was cut, and all the while 
chief during a century and a half than might have|mortality which accompanies the augmentation of|pricking up her ears for scandal.’ 


been anticipated. When persons could be relieved|the poor-rate. Most happy should I be to have the| ‘ You and she never had much love to lose, re 


only in their own parishes, and when that relief was|opportunity of delivering it.’ inlied Bell, obeying his wife’s motion tocross the 
. ° . . . ‘ . . . * . ad a . . st 
given in a manner which exposed the applicant! ‘Our wise men,’ said Louisa,‘ must start afresh)street to avoid passing at the widow's elbow. Sh 


to a feeling of degradation among his neighbors,|the old question, and the nation must gather round|saw them, however, and sent her well-known piping 
few asked relief who could by any means subsist/them to be taught anew, “ What is Charity jafter them, striking the pavement with her stick, te 
without it. Workhouses, too, were regarded as attract the notice of the passers by. 

odious places, and to the workhouse paupers must| ‘I wish you joy of your blue gown, Mrs. Bell 
go, in those days, if out of employ ; and all who had —_—. "T'is no great thing to lose a child that comes tolife 
any sense of comfort or decency delayed to the very, lagain every parish pay-day!” 

last moment classing themselves with paupers. So ! 


- ‘ Never mind the old wretch,’ said Bell. ‘ By the 
that, up to 1795, the state was less burdened with! CHAPTER IV. iby, I have observed you put off your black some 
pauperism than, from the bad system it had adopted r ltimes. What is it for?’ 


it deserved,” PAUPER LIFE ‘The officers are so quick-sighted about a new 
‘ What makes you fix that precise*date ?’ jgown. They might take off some pay ifthey knew 
‘ Because in that year a change took place in the| No.one could pass the gates of the workhouse onl had a friend that would give me a gown; and 

administration of the poor laws, which has altered|pay-day without seeing how much misery existed|really is a rag not worth disputing about:’ 

‘he state of the country disastrously. There was ajamong the claimants of out-door relief; but few| The husband was satisfied, but nfach annoyeé 


searcity that season, and consequently much difiicul-|could guess, without following these applicants to|with the abuse that came from over the way. 
ty with our paupers, dmong whom now appeared 


. their homes, how much guilt attended, not only; ‘I'll crush you, yet!’ railed the old woman. ‘| 
not oniy the rl pless, bnt able-hodied, indnstrious!their poverty, but the advancement of their claims ,ican. and I will. snch a pack of knaves and liars 24 
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you are! You'll soon hear from the parish, I warrant 
you! You'll soon be posted for cheats !’ wondered how Childe came by such mi 
" ¢] say, goody, hold oe foul tongue, or I'll cor-|tions. 

rect you as you little think for,’ said Bell. 


Fiunt thought a shillinga week no trifle, and twitching incessantly. She pleaded for more pay, 


ghty no- saying that she had a note from one of the guar- 
\dians respecting it: but for this note her trembling 
‘ Because I've an ¢ at the end of my name, man, hands searehed in vain, while she was pushed about 
‘You! what harm can you do me, | wonder ?—|that's all. That little letter makes a great man of me. |by the people, who still continued to fill the room 
you that are lost, and I a holy person.’ [tis worth house and board and tobacco and clothesto| ‘ Make haste, good woman,’ said the officer. ‘ We 
‘A holy person! How do you mean holy ?’ asked] me for the whole of my old age. You think lam mad,|can’t wait on you all day.’ 
Bell, laughing. | see ; but, hark’ee! did you never hear of Childe’s| At this moment the poor creature turned round 
‘ How do you mean holy? Why?sure of heaven hospital ?” ‘and swore a tremendous oath at a man who had tak- 
w be sure. I'm sure of heaven, I tell you, and you| ‘ Yes; near Londen. Is not it 2’ jen upon him to hurry her. 
are lost! God has given me nothing else, for a| ‘* Yes; and | have the next turn there, and a mer-| ‘ Upon my word, that is pretty well for a spinster !' 
miserable life I’ve had of it; but he has given me|ry life I make of it till I get in, fearing that the con-\observed the officer. ‘If you are not satistied with 
grace, and is not that enough ?’ finement may be rather too close for my liking. How-|your pay, madam, | would recommend your going 
‘You must keep it close locked up somewhere.|ever, it is not a thing to be sneezed at. The money into the workhouse. You have nobody dependent 
for never a one found out you had it,’ said Mrs. Bell |gathers so fast that ‘tis thought we Childes shall|on you, | believe, and I should think the workhouse 
‘I doubt the Talbots, that have been so kind-to\have silver spoons by the time J enter the brother-ja very proper place for you.’ 
you, have never seen much of your grace.’ hood. | like gentility, and 1 would give up a little| ‘She has been there already,’ 
‘Kindtome! The proud, mean, slandering folks ' roving for the sake of it.’ is 
You little know the Talbots if you think they can| ‘But how had you the luck to get on the list ?’ in-| 
be generous to anybody. They'll meet you here-|quired Hunt.’ Who befriended you ?’ iwalls as this woman's.’ 
after when 1 shall be in a better place !” ‘ Lord bless you, how little you know about such) ‘ Mercy, gentlemen, what did I say ?* asked the 
‘ That is pretty well,’ said Bell,‘ when you have|things! "T'was I befriended the trustees, not they poor creature, whose eyes now rolled frightfully. ‘1 
had bed and board, clothes and comfort, from that! ne, They are beholden to me for saving them the|/am not myself at times, gentlemen, when I’m bur- 
famil, from your youth up. Suppose I tell them|rrouble of searching further for a Child with an e atiried,. gentlemen. I have srch a—such a—euch a 
what you say, neightor.’ he end of his name. None others will do by the/strife and strangling here,’ s © continued fret{ully, 
‘As you please. [tis only whatI have told them|terms of the bequest, which is for the su port of|tearing open her gown, and © :aking hereelf lixe a 
myself. 1 shall look to hear you curse them soon.|:hirteen aged men of the same name with the pious passionate child. 
Mrs. Bell, for they have been téld how you tak«|‘ounder.—A deal of pride in his piety, I doubt, ‘ Well, well, that’s enough of your symptoms; 
parish money for your dead child. So you got a|(lunt—Well: the funds have grown and grown.|we are not your doctors,’ said the assistant ; ‘ take 
blanket to keep the boy warm? He is in a ho!| ind th trustees can’t use them up any how, though|your money and make way.’ 
place now,—a little unregenerated devil as he was '|;heif dinnersand plate and knick-knackeries are the} In a hurried manner she closed her gown and 
if he was not to be saved, you are well off to be rid|inest of the fine, {'m told; and the thirteen aged/drew back, forgetting her money, which however 
of him so soon.’ nen have all they ask for. You should see what a\Hunt put into her hand. ~ 
The husband and wife quickened their pace til!|igure [ cut on the list of candidates,+alone in my! ‘ Only two shillings !’ exclaimed the poor creature, 





y, said the assistant 
Her tongue put me in mind of that The master 
tells me such oaths were never heard within the 


they got‘out of hearing, the one fell of disgust, the glory, as they say ;—“ honest industry ''"—“ unde-jreturning timidly to the counter. ‘ A’n't!] to have 
other of the fear of detection. She was anxious tolserved poverty '’—‘‘ infirmities of advancing years,|what the gentleman recommended, then, sir ?’ 
receive her money before the widow should arrive :|ind so forth. i wonder they did not make asoldier ora) ‘You are to have no more money, so let us have 
but there was already such a crowd about the gates| sailor of me at once,—‘ to justify their choice,” as!no more words,’ said the officer. 
that she saw she must wait long for her turn. they finieh by saying. Why, man, you look down-|full share already.’ 

Two of the paupers had secured a seat on the right envicus !’ | Mrs. Bell, whese period of waiting seemed com- 
door-step of an opposite house: the one, a well-| *{ wish any great man of the name of Hunt hadjing to an end, advanced to say that Sarah Simpson 
known beggar, whose occupation had never been|endowed an hospital, sighed Hunt; ‘but I am/was subject to flights at times, when she did not 
effectually interfered with by the police ; the othei)ifraid there would be too many claimants to give|know what words came out of her mouth; but that 
a young man, who was jeered at as a stranger by|me a chance.’ ishe was a humble, pious Christian as could be 
some who weekly resorted to this place. One gave| <‘I'o be sure. There’s not one in ton thousand| ‘J am afraid your recommendaticn is not worth 
him joy of his admission to the pauper brotherhood.|meets with such luck as mine. Bless you! there|much, observed the officer. ‘ Let us see.—Your 
another asked how he liked waiting on the great ; | would be a string of Hunt's a mile long, in such a husband, yourself, and how many children ?’ 
third observed that he could not judge till he hadjcase.’ ; “is | Mrs. Bell, suspecting heiself suspected, hesitated 
waited two hours in the snow of a winter's noon. And the beggar threw himself back, laughing whether to say four or five. She shaped her answer 


‘You have your 





‘Never fret yourself for their gibes, Hunt,’ said|heartily ; but suddenly stopped, saying, dubiously — 
Childe, the beggar. ‘ You are more in the way to| ‘Mercy! how nearly I had lost my bet! People| ‘ Four end sixpence a week is what we have had, 
do well than you have been this many aday. Youlin the palsy do not laugh, do they ?’ ‘sir.’ : 
may make what you will of the great, if you do but) ‘ When de you expect to get into this hospital?’ in-| ‘ How many children?’ thundered the officer. 


know how to set about it.’ quired Hunt, who could think of nothing else; ‘and ‘ Four,’ admitted the terrified Mrs Bell, who was 
‘I'm glad to hear it, said Hunt, fidgeting about|how do you keep yourself so sleek meanwhile ?’ glad to get away with three and sixpence, anda 
in a state -of great agitation. ‘ I'm surs the rich| ‘1 shall depart to that better place when any one rating from the men in authority, accompanied by 
know well enough what to make of us. Not a wordlof the old pensioners departs to a better still,’ replied sneers and jests from _the hearers. On her way 
do weever bear trom them about our right to be|the beggar ; ‘meanwhile, I grow fat in the way Ihome, she laid the entire blame on the ill-nature of 
kept from starvation ; and they expect us to be won-| will show you presently. Now for it. It is our turn. her neighbors, especially on the spite of old widow 
derfully grateful for a parish dole, while they cu'|Do you keep just behind me and see how | man- Pine. a a 
off a pound of meat a week from every poor soul's\age.’ 2 | [funt obtained a small allowance, and left the 





allowance within yonder walls, and advise us to mix ~The methed was worth watching. Childe won place, grumbling at its amount and at the prespc ct 
rye with our wheaten bread.—’Tis true, as I'm alive '|his way slowly among the groups, preserving hisof having to spend it all in wine to pay his wager. 
A man told me so just now as he came out of yonder paralytic appearance wondertully, and exciting the Childe, however, gave him his first lesson in the 
gate.’ compassion of all who tock notice of him. mysteries of begging. Under the pretence of sport, 











* Well; let us get the pound of meat for our share} «And who may you be, friend ?’ inquired the offi-he practised the art for the first time in a street on 
if we can. I'll bet you a wager, Hunt, I'll get ajcer, as Childe approached the counter where thejthe outskirts of the city, through which many gen 
shilling a week more out of them for this very prank| yay was being distribute . ‘ Bless me! Childe! Myjtlemen passed in their way home to dinner from 
of theirs.’ ; yoor fellow, how youa™ altered! You have had ajtheir counting houses. Hunt was astonished at his 

; : et aiid . apes . ae . our ep 

‘Done!’ cried Hunt. ‘TI bet you a penny rollistroke, 1 am afraid ? jown success, and began to calculate how much alms 
they will be too sharp for yon ’ ‘If it's orda:ned that the grasshopper must be-|might be given away ina year in this single street, if 

“) ’ : a ° > . om. P . wa” gai ‘hil. . - ‘ 

‘A penny roll!’ exclaimed Childe. ‘A pint of}come aburden,’ said Childe,m «.. ing in his speech .|he and Childe had the begging department ali to 
wine is the lowest bet [ ever lay, man. A pint of red|‘ we must submit, and be than to have lived so\themselves. It might be enough, he thought, to ‘ na- 
port to be paid to-night. Come! long. But you will not refuse me another shilling,|ble them to set up a shop.—When the parish elock 

‘You might as well ask me tobet a diamond,’ said} sir.’ istruck eight, Childe came to him and said it was 

> ° _ a : > a f a — ’ ae 
Hunf. laughing bitterly. ‘How am I to get port he officer was about to comply, when an assist-|near supper-time. Hunt was glad of it, for he was 


wine ?’ int who stood by him remarked that the applicantivery hungry, having had nothing since morning. 

‘I'll show you when our businegs here is done, |looked wonderfully ruddy for a paralytic man, andjChilde begged pardon for the freedom of calling him 
said Childe. ‘ Your father was my friend, or I shoulc|that his eyes were as bright ag ever. Hunt, whe ja fool but could not conceive why he had a taken 
not open my confidence so easily. But just stanc|stood behind, ‘ogged his arm, irom which the stick\a chop in the middle of the day, as it was his cus- 
a minute at that fat woman's elbow, will you? Jus'|:mmediately fe'l. Childe appeared to make severaijtom to do: it was sticking rather too close to the 
to screen me a bit. There; that will do. Don't\ineffectuai efforts to pick it up, and looked implor-\main chance to sit without food from morning 





look round till I bid you.’ lingly towards the people behind him, as if ec mplain-|till evening, for fear of missing a monied passen- 
When Haunt had permission te look round, hejing that they pressed upon him. The officer spoke/ger. ad : ee a 
scarcely knew his companion. Childe had slipped|sharply to Hunt,— | Hunt followed his tutor to 2 public-house in the 


off kis worsted stocking and bound it over his fore-| ‘ Pick up the man’s stick, you brute ! You knock-}heart of the city, called the Cow and Snufie = 
head and chin, so as to look very sickly. He sprink jed it out of his hand, and you stand stering as if you|Hunt had supposed this house too respec able to be 
led a few grains from his snuff-box into his eves, solliked to see how helpless he is.—You observe, John.|the resort of beggars ; but was informed that the 
a3 to look blear-eyed, and forthwith set himself telhis rieht arm is quite useless. Give him another/fraternity thought nothing too good for -_ when 
tremble all over, ‘except his right erm, which ap-jshilling.’ their day's business was at an end, and the hime of 
peared stiff. | Hunt wished he had abstained from his practical|refreshmeut was come ; not as it — > fo are" 
‘I have had a slight stroke of palsy this week youjhint. Before he could state his case,a woman got the)tizans in their sordid homes, but rather to conyivia 

see, said he. ‘I can just get abroad to show that ! officer's ear.—Sarah Simpson, spinster, by name and)men of wealth. ' 
must have another shilling a week.—Hang it, Hunt.|title. She was a clean, tight little body, poorly} ‘Stay!’ said Childe, as they were about to enter 
itis not worth the troah!s for such a trifle. if it 1 as|dressed, and sickly in appearance. She appeared|the house. ‘ How much can you afford to — 
rot for the bet!’ execasively nerrons, her eyes rolling and her hoad)/Five shillings, [ enppove at the least —Never star 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































s 
at such a trifle as that, man! 
between four and five to-merrow afternoon.’ 

Hunt had not intended to beg any more ; but b 
deferred the consideration of the matter tor the pres 
ent, and followed Childe to a small room up stairs 
furnished with washing apparatus, and with a ward 
robe well stocked with respectable clothing. Thre: 
or four persons were already in this room dressing 
their beggar apparel being thrown into a corner, an 
looking-gliss. brishes, and towels, being all in re 
quisition. f 
be presentable without a chanye of apparel, espe 
cially as he wasa stranger. Childe was about t 


open a door on the same floor,-whenu a waiter stop-jind I flatter myself 1 have found one who will fill 


ped his hand and intimated that they must mount 
hivher, a8 the room in question was occupied by the 
monthly meeting ot the Benefit Club. The cloth 
was laid up stairs, and it was hoped the apartment 
might be found quite as comfortable. 

On the question Leing put to the vote among the 
beggars already assembled, it was pronounced an 
intolerable nuisance to be turned out of their apart- 
ment regularly once a month by these shabby fellows 
who were always thinking how they should sav: 
money instead of spending it. The landlord was 
rung tor, and requested to intimate to the work peo 
ple that a large convivial party desired to change 
rooms with them. The landlord objected, that the 
apartment had been positively engaged from the be- 
ginning by the club, and he'could not think of turn- 
ing them out. Being assailed, however, by various 
questions,—how he could bring the two companies 
into comparison ?’—whether he could honestly de 
clare that the custom of the clab was worth more than 
a few shillings in the year ?—and, lastly, how lv 
would like to lose the patronage of the beggars’ 
company ?—he consented to carry a message—the 
answer to which was a civil refusal tobudyge. Mes 
sage after message was sent in vain. [he cluv 
having ascertained that there were anoccupie: 
rvoms in the house which would suit the purpose 
of the other party as well, very properly chose t 
keep the landlord to his engagement. 

‘it's monstrous, upon my svul!’ cried a lady beg 
gar, making her entree, with a curtesy, which she 
had first practised on the boards of a barn, wher 
personating Julet,— it is really monstrous to b 
poked into an attic in this way ;—and to miss th 
view of the cathedral, tov, which is so attractive t 
strangers |’ 

‘The appearance of this lady suggested a last ap- 
peal. 

* Tell them,’ said Childe, ‘ that there's a lady in 
the case,—a lady who is partial to the view of t: 
cathedral.’ 

the club sent their compliments, and wonlk 
be happy toaccommodate the lady with a seat among 
them, whence she might view the cathedral at leis 
ure, while they settled their accounts. 

The club were pronounced ill-mannered wretche: 
and the representations of the landlord aboutthe prob 
able overroasting of the geese, were listened to Sa; 
per was ordered. Roast goose top and bottom ; ani 
formality for which apology was made to Hunt, o: 
the ground that the company liked nothing so wel 
as goose in the pgume of the pea-season ;—abun 
dance of peas ; detihate lamb chops and asparagus, 
and so forth. Hunt had never befure beheld such a 
feast. 

* [t will be long enough,’ observed a junior mem- 
ber, ‘ before those shabby fellows below treat them- 
selves with sucha set-outas this. J] never like: 
their doimgs when | was an operative: 1 was one o 
the other sort’ 

* What other sort ?’ 

* One of the good livers, and not one of the frugal 
Tand some friends of mine used to sup something 
in this fashion when we earned near three suineas : 
week. We used to cet our fowls from London.’ 

‘ Bravo! and what made yon leave off trade ?’ 

‘1 was tarned off in bad times, and [ shall tell you 
no. more; for t hate to think of that winter of cold 
and water-gruel. My nose was positively frost-bit. 
ten, and my stomach like a wet bladder most part of 
the twenty-four hours. Pah! it was horrid.’ 

‘You would have exchanged conditions with one 
of the frugal at that time, probably.’ 

‘Why, I did envy one his bit of fire, and another 
his mess of broth; and the next winter | may envy 
them again, for I hear the magistrates have got 
scent of me ; but no more of that now.— Miss Molly,| 

your very good health! May I ask what you have 
done with your seven small children ?’ ¢ 

‘ Left some of them on the bridge, and the rest in 
the Butecher’s-row, with directions where to find me 


Hunt was declared, after a brushing to} 


jlangh, now observed that the members of the clul/the Almighty to take away his eyesight. 





You will make it op{hope it is going to rain so that they will get little ;;merey m times of trouble and sickness ; and when 


| don't want to be bored with the brats any more|they were past work, there was a fund to gu to, 
night.’ over which they held a rght; and this in his epin - 
‘They must be quite too much for you some-lion, was worth more than jol ity with want in pros. 
| lunes.’ jpect. The man was ordered away. and threatened 
| * Hang it! they are. It is all | can do to remem-|with being thrown out of the window for his imper- 
wt their parentage, in case of jts being convenientitinence, and a rietous chorus was struck up on his 
o return them. ‘Two of them are getting to a trou-|disappearance ; but there were, possibly, others be- 
lesome age now.—so impertinent! I must really |sides Hunt, who sighed at his words, before they be- 
iget rid of them, and borrow another baby or two’ jgun to sing in praise of gin and revelry. 
‘Gentlemen,’ said Childe, when the cloth was} 7 

idrawn and the door closed behind the waiter, ‘ we 
|have long wanted a general-officer in our company. 








the department excellently, if he can be induced tc} 


oinus. Hunt, what say you? Will you be one @| « 


F ‘ “y 
jus 2 CHAPTER V. 
| Hunt wished to know what would be expected of] 


| 
|tiiun. TSIN a ver. 
| «The fact is,’ said Childe, ‘I took a hint during| COUSIN MARSHALL'S CHARITIES. 
ny travels last year, which is too good to be Jet drop.| ; ? 
General Y———, whom, asa boy, | used to see Marshall was a member of the benefit club which 
lreviewing the troops, gamed and drank himseli down/™et at the Cow and Snuffers. He had followed his 
into pauperism, and | met him last year walking the father’s advice and example by enrolling his name 
streets, not begging, but taking a vast deal of mon-|'" it while yet a very young man; and he was now 
ey ; tor it was whispered who he was, and everybody “Very day farther from repenting that he had thus 
rave him something. "Tis a case of the first water. invested the earnings of his youth. His companions, 
you see, and it is a pity not to profit by jt. You will|Who knew him to be what is commonly called, ‘a 
find your part very easy. You have only to let/poo! creature, smiled, and said that his club served 
your beard grow alittle, aud walk barefvot and bare- him instead of a set of wits. He was not a man 
headed, buttoning your coat up to your chin in the whose talents could have kept him afloat in bad 
way of wilitary men, and as if to hide the want of/mes, and his club served admirably for a cork- 
tshirt. You must look straight before you as if youJacket. lis wife, who never seemed to have found 
saw nobedy, and keep your left hand in your bosom/°Ut how much cleverer she was than her husband, 
ind your right by your side. You will find many a put the matter in a somewhat different light. She 
shilling put into it, | expect, and very little copper.— ittributed to her husband all the respectability they 
if you think it as well to vary the story, we can|Were enabled to maintain, and which concealed 
nake you an admiral, with some resemblance to a|from the knowledge of many that Marshall earned 
jig tail; but yoa are hardly round-shouldered®%t moderate wages from being a slow and dull, 
‘aough for a seaman, and there is something in the|‘ourh steady workman She gave him the credit, 
ipright military walk that catches the eye better.” |"et only of the regularity of their little hou-ehold, 
Hunt had some scruples of conscience, which were (which was, indeed, much promoted by the sobriety 
liscovered and combated with wonderful address by|! his habits,) buat of the many kindnesses which 
iis tutor ‘The argameat which proved finally suc-|they rendered to their neighbors,—irom sending 
‘essful was, that if he believed be had a right to|!" @ fresh egg to an invalid next door, to taking 
cuinfortable support, and could not obtain it either| ome two orphans to be maintained. If it had not 
1y work, or by allowance from the public fund, he|been for her husband's way of storing his earnings, 
nust get it in any way he could.— Nobody inqnired|/@$ Cousin Marshall truly observed. these offices of 
whether this permission was to extend to thieving goodwill would have been cut of the question; and 
n case the gentry should take itinto their heads t.this observation, made now and then at the close of 
leave off giving alms ; nor did any one trouble him-|* bard day's work, when Sally was trying to knit 
self to consider where. short of murder, the line was/|eside him, dropping, unperceived, as many stitches, 
» be drawn in the prosecution of this supposed right |poor girl! as she knitted, and when little Ann was 
lunt had some confused notion that tie act of deg-|At play among his own children before the door, 
ing is inconsistent with a claim of rivht: if he|made the slow smile break over his grave face, and 
thanged his petition into a demand, the act becaine! constituted him a happy man, 
| between which and petty; Sally's eyes grew daily worse Mrs. Marshall 
‘larceny and burglary, there are only degrees of the |ad long suspected. but could never make sure of 
lsume wnilt: there mast be some flaw in this reas-|the fact, that she injured them much by crying. As 
| ning. since the gallows stood at the end of it. [| .ten as Sally had reason to suppose she was watched, 
| wight have been “prove d to him, that if he had the|she was ready with the complaint ‘my eyes always 
apposed right to support, he Was now about to urge} water so ; and how many o these tears came from 
j tin the wrong quarter; and that, therefore, no spe -| lisease, and how many from grief, it was dificult 
lves of heggins is defensible on this very gommonjto make out. She was seldom merry, now and then 
ylea It might also have been proved that the right|a little fretiul, but generally quiet and gtave Jter 
itself is purely imaginary ; but he was now in algreat pleasures were to sit beside cousin Marshall 
| company whence it was most convenient to banishjon the rare occasions when she could turn out all 
| ll questions of right except those involved in the|the little ones to play, and mend clothes of an atter- 
settlement of bets, and of precedence in taking the jnoon ; or to forget how old she was growing, and be 
thair. taken on John Marshall's knee, and rest her aching 
| There was much laughter at the sober folks be.|torehead on his shoulder, when he had an evening 
| ow; the murmur of whose business-like voices ros« |hour to spare. From the one sbe heard many sto- 
vccasionally during a pause,and who were heardjries of her mother as a girl no bigger than herself; 
| jeseending*the stairs before the clock strack ten jand from the other. tidings of Ned and Jane, when, 
iThe waiter just then came up with a fresh supply|ts often happened, Jolin had been to see them. 
gin, Miss Molly having an inclination for anothe:|Mrs. Marshall now began to intersperse frequent 
rlass notices of the Blind Asylum in her talk, trying to 
‘How much do those people spend each time.| ‘xcite poor Sally's interest in the customs, employ- 
pray ?’ nents, and advantages of the place; and she gave 
* Twopence a-piece, and a shilling over.’ laer husband a priva‘e hint to do the same, in order 
In reply to the mirth which followed, Childe Ito familiarize the girl with the thought of the place 
pointed out that the very obrect of their meeting was|she must shortly go to. John cbeyed the hint; 
the promotion of frogality; and that his only won ‘but did itawkwardly. Whatever was the subject 
ler ‘herefore was, that they did not meetsomewherc|now started in (is presence, it always ended in 
where they need spend nothing at all. praises of the Blind Asylum, and declarations how 
The waiter, who had looked giave during the|much he shuuld like to go there if it should please 
Sally was 
lrank so little because they had something better to not long in fathoming the intention of this. At first 
lo. They read the newspapers, and took an impor-jshe pressed down her fo'ehead closer when John 
tant part in elections, and had the satisfaction ofsaid ‘ a-hem’ on approaching the subject ; but soon 
helping one another in many ways. He could speak/she slid from his knee, and went away at the first 
to the satisfaction of being a member of one of these)sign. ~ 
‘-Inbs, and the pride he felt in it. There was nooc-| ‘I think, John,’ said his wife, one evening when 
vasion to fear any magistrate or constable living, or|this happened, ‘ poor Sally has heard enough for the 
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when the halfpence grow too heavy for them. 1 
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to have anything to do with the parish; and they|present about this Asylum. It pains her sadly, I 


were, moreover, prepared so as to be at no man’s'am afraid ; but the time must be at hand, for she is 
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‘looked about her, thinking it might be one of th« 






/ 
yerv nearly blind now; and as to a vacancy, some 
of the people are very old ' 

‘| was going to say, wife, one of them is dead 
and Sally can be got tn on Saturday, as Mr. Burk: 
bids me tell you: | met him to-day, and that wa. 
his message.’ 

Cousin Marshall's thoughts were at once painfully 
divided, between satisfaction at having Sally thu 
comfurtably provided for, and the sorrow of parting 
with her; between the doubt how ber clothes wer. 
to be got ready, and the dread of telling the girl wha 
was to come to pass. She decided on sending he 
to bed in the first place, in order to hold a consul 
tation in peace; so she went in search of her, le« 
her up herself to the little nook which had been par 
titioned off for her as an invalid, helped her to bed 
instead of letting Ann do it, swallowed her tear 
while hearing the simple prayer she had taught her 
kissed her, and bade her good night. 

‘Cousin Marshall,’ said the little girl, after listen- 
ing a minute, ‘ what are you doing at the window * 

‘Hanging up an apron, my dear, to keep the 
morning sun off your face.’ 

‘QO, don't do that! I don’t see much of the ligh 
now, aud | like to feel the sun and know when 1 
shines in.’ 

‘Just as you like. But what are you folding you 
clothes under your head for? You shall have a pil- 
low. O yes; | have a pillow—I'll bring it.’ 

Sally nestled her head down upon it as if for com- 
fortable repose, while her cousin went down to med- 
itate on her concerns. It was settled between the 
husband and wife, that either Ned or Jane shouk 
be immediately taken home in Sally s place, an 
that circumstances at the workhouse should deter- 
mine which it should be. 

Mrs. Marshall was wont to sleep as soundly a 
her toil and wholesome State of mind and conscience 
deserved; but this night she was disturbed b 
thoughts of the disclosure she must ake in th 
morning. She scarcely closed her eyes while i 
was dark, and after it began to dawn, lay broa 
awake, watching the pink clouds that sailed pas 
her lrtt'e lattice, and planning uow the washing 
ironing, and preparing of Sally's few clothes was t 
be dene, in addition to the day’s business. Present- 
ly she thought she heard the noise of somebod) 
stirring behind the little partition. She sat up an: 


many children inthe room; but they were all souns 
asleep in their wonted and divers postures. Atte: 
repeated listenings, she softly rose to go and sec 
what could ail Sally. She found ber at the window 
not, alas! watching the sunrise—for no sunrise 
should Sally ever more see-—-but drying her pilloy 
in its first rays. The moment she perceived sh: 
was observed, she tossed the pillow into bed again. 
and scrambled after it; but it was too late to avoi 
explanation. 

‘It grieves me to chide you, my dear.’ said cou 
sin Marshall: * but how should your eyes get bet 
ter, if you take no more care of them? Here: 
your pillow wet through, wetter than it could hav 
been if you had not been crying all night, and yor 
are looking up at the flaring sky, instead of shuttin. 
your poor ees in sleep’ 

‘If 1 sleep ever so sound, cousin, [ always wake 
when the sun rises, and | try sometimes how muc! 
[can see of him. It was scarce a blink to day ; s 
you need not fear its making my eyes ache an) 


more They never will be tried with bright ligh 
again! It is little more than a month since | coulk 


see yon tiled roof glistening at sunrise, and now | 


can t.” 

‘That is no rule, my dear; the sun has move« 
somewhat, so that we can't see it strike straight: 
upon it. That tiled roof looks blue to me now, an 
dull.’ 

* Does it, indeed ?’ cried Sally, starting up. ‘ How 
ever, that is no matter, cousin ; for my eyes are cer 
tainly very bad, and soon [| shall not be able to d 
anything. 


*O, but I hope you will soon be able to do more than 
if you have not 


ever | have been able to teach you. 
me beside you to take up stitches in your knitting 
you will learn not to let them drop; and that is fa: 
better. And you will make sashline, and the mor 


delicate sort of baskets ; and you are better off than 


most at thei: first going into the Asylum, in having 
learned\to wash a floor neatly, and to join you: 


squares By-the feel, almost as well as we that can 
Miss Burke could scarcely believe you were 
Sally, the first day she came, you were washing the 


see. 


floor so nicely.’ 






‘ Rut, cousin,’ she said, ‘ it will be all so strange'} ‘Church and the gardens!’ exclaimed cousin 
! don’t know any of the people, and | shall have nm |Marshall, very docaly. ‘It is mostly vain and 
ne to talk to. And that brown stuff dress, and|dainty girls like you, Jane, that come to learn how 
ittle black bonnet, and the white handkerchiefs, alljwelcome milk is to an empty stomach, and that are 
like! 1 don’t like to wear a charity dress. | re-|kept away from church, to say nothing of the gar- 
uember dens, for want of decent covering. It is a great mis- 
Before Sally could relate what it was that she re-jtortune, Jane, to be a parish girl, but itisata: great- 
nembered, her cousin stopped her with a gentle re-jer to forget that you :re one.’ 
uke. She did not mind what Sally said about the| There was much matterof concern for John when 
lace and the people being strange ; it was natural.|he returned from work this night, in speculating 
ind it was an evil soon cured, and she hoped there|jupon where poor Ned could be, and upon what 
vould be less to teaze the girl in the Asylum, than|would become of Jane, with her very handsonte 
imong the rough children at home; but she could/face, her bold manner, and her vain and giddy mind. 
vot see what reason there was for so much pride as|/The good couple hoped she was going to a hard ser- 
‘ould disdain to wear a charity dress. Sally ex-|vice, where she would be out of the way of temp- 
slained that it was not pride exactly ; but she re-|tation, 
uembered how she and her sisters used to stare at 
he pupils of the Blind Asylum, as they met them 
rving to church, and how she got out of the way in 
. great hurry, and followed them to see how they 
vould manage tv turn in at the gate; and sore 
imes when the master was not observing, she would 
vok quite under their bonnets, without their 1: .ing 
t out, to see what their countenances were like. Shc 
hould not like now to have anybody do the same 
» her. It was in vain that her cousin reasoned, that 
{she did not know it, it would not signify. ‘Uhe 
sare idea made her cry again as if she could not be 
somforted. 
‘ Yuu did not think at those times, Sally, of doing 
is you would be done by. If anybody had told you 
then that you would be one of those pupils,got 
would have left off following them. But it seen + 
o me that blind people remember as soon as a: 
ody to do as they would be done by ; and so I hope 
you will find. | have often been in that Asylum, 
ind it cheers one to see how cheerful the people 
ire. ‘It is God's will,” they say, when one asks 
hem about their blindness. ‘lhey are always ready 
vith the word, *“ Itis God's will.” And it is not the 
vord only, for they make the best of His will. [i 
hey make any little mistake, or do any little m 
‘hief unawares, they are thankful to be set right and 
wem to forget it directly. Butl hope you need not 
ro there, Sally, to learn to say, cheerfully, “ It is 
x0d's will.’ 
Sall, tried to stop her tears. 
‘ And as for doing as you would be done by,’ con- 
‘tinued cousin Marshall,‘ now is yourtime. You 
iave always found my husband tender to you, have 
rot you ?—and little Ann ready to guide and help 
ou? Well, you don't know the concern John 
vould feel, if he saw you leave us unwillingly, and 
‘am afraid we could scarcely pacify Ann; but uf) 
you go with a steady heart and a cheerful face, they 
vill see at once what a-fine thing it is for you tol ‘From a distance. No matter where.’ 
got into such a place. Just think now, if it was| The woman, who proved to be Mrs. Dale, was 
\nn instead of you, how would it u..k« you mosilafraid he had run away from his parents and was a 
‘asy to see her ?’ inaughty bey. Ned explained that he was an orphan, 
*O, cousin Marshall, I will try. Many’s thetime|and only desired that it should be proved whether 
have been glad it was net Ann. But when—jhe was naughty or not, by setting him to work, and 
vhen ?” lurying whether he did not labor hard and henestly. 
Her cousin told her directly, that she was to go, Had he any money ? 
n the next day but one, so that she would soon be! lid he get it? He earned it Why not earn more 
ettled now, and find her lot come easy tosher. Af.| n the same way? It was impossible. What could 
er talking a while longer with her so as to leaye|1e do? He thought he could do whatever boys of 
‘| er quite composed, and bidding her go to sleep, as|.1is age could generally do. How would he marage 
t was far too early to get up yet, she left her, andjif he could not get work here? He would walk om 
set quietly about her business, keeping on the watch) all he found some. Begging by the way, Mrs. Dale 
o prevent husband and children making any noise | apposed. No, he never begged. Where did he 
n dressing, that Sally might sleep, if possible, int |sleep last mght? Under a stack. Further back 
the middle of the day. Oue object in beginning her|tuan this it was impossible to vather any informa- 
oil so early, was to have time to go to the work-/t on of his proceedings. Mrs. Dale went in search 
iouse, in the afternoon, with the news of the re-|»t her husband, to plead fu.r the boy,—a thing which 
vase of one of the children there. ishe would not have done, unless she had been =. 
On entering the workhouse, she heard more news| icularly interested in the lad; for farmer Dale had 
han she came to tell. A service had been obtainec|srown sadly harsh of late about beggars and idle 
or Jane at farmer Dale's, a little way in the coun |veople. He proved so on this occasion ; for instead 
ry, whither she was to be removed next market-day | »f hearing what Ned had to say, he made signs to 
linmediately on the announcement of the plan, Nec! tim. over the fence to be gone, and when the poor 
iad disappeared, and had not been heard of since. [iad lingered, shook his fist at him in a way so threat- 
Jane seemed to regard this event but little, s«|-ning, a» to show that there was no hope. 
ceupied was she with making up her mind whether, Ned went to two more places with no better suc- 
m the whole she hked the change or not. I:\cess. One large establishment remained to be tried ; 
vas a fine thing, she supposed, to be out of theland, disheartened as he was, Ned determined to ap- 
vorkhouse ; but there would an end of werkhouse|ply ; though it was hardly to be expected that the 
rolies, and perhaps harder toil than she had been ac- master of such a place would take up with sach a 
custoined to. On cousin Marshall's inquiry, whetlier laborer as he. He resolved to make his application 
che had not earned a little money to carry away in|to no one but the master himself, and sat down to 
ier pocket, she replied that she had been obliged t |wait patiently for a good opportunity, which occur- 
‘pend it as fast as earned. How? Chiefly ia bay-red when the gentleman came home to dinner, and 
ng a dinner every Monday when she could ; for she nis wife met him at the gate of the flower-garden. 
‘ould never abide milk-broth ; and the rest went fo: Ned followed, and respectfully urged his petition. 
. better bonnet for Sundays,the one she brought with|Long and close was the examination he underwent, 





CHAPTER VI. 
PARISH CHARITIES. 


John Marshall ran no great risk in offering to take 
his oath that poor Ned was after no harm He was 
the last person in the world likely to plan mischief, 
or to wish to be idle with impunity. The fact was 
that he had long been uneasy on Jane's account, 
seeing that she was not steady enough to take care 
of herself; and the idea of being separated from ber, 
added to the disgust of his pauper situation, which 
le had been bred up to detest, was too much for him. 
He had absconded with the intention of finding work 
if possible, in or near Titford, the village where 
farmer Dale lived. For the sake of leaving his pau- 
per dress behind him, he chose Sunday for the da 
of departure, and stole away from church in the af- 
ternoon. He had but threepence in his pocket, one 
peany of which went for bread that night, when he 
had walked two-thirds of the distance, and found a 
place of rest under a stack. Another penny was 
spent in like manner at the baker’s shop at Titford, 
on his arrival there at ten on the Monday morning. 
He found a stream at which to refresh himself; and 
then, trying how stont-hearted he could make him 
self, inquired the way to farmer Dale's, peeped 
through the farm-yard gate, and seeing a woman 
teeding the fowls, went in, and asked for work. 
‘We have nothing to spare for strangers,’ said 
she. ‘We must give more than we can afford to 
our own people.’ 

‘] ask no charity,’ said Ned. 
‘Where do you come from ?’ 











‘| ask for work.’ 


He produced his penny. How 





Sally would have smiled at the compliment, but 


that she was too full of panic about the Asylum 
9 : 


ier being too shabby to wear at church and the gar-jvefore the gentleman, equally struck with his re- 
Jens. serve on some points and his openness on others, re- 
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solved to give him a trial. 


Ned was well satisfiedjmostly flockéd to the towns, and are sent out to us 
with the offer of twopence that night, and of four-jagain as pauper-laborers. There are more laborers}wife had more compassion. 


” 5 


And the farmer shut the door in Ned’s face. His 
She saw Ned turn red 


pence aday afterwards, as long as he should pick up/than ever; more by far than we want; but they arejand pale and look very wretched, and she knew him 


stones an 


satisfaction of his employers. Mr. Effingham, for 


that was the gentleman’s name, would not allow bailiff. 
him to spend his third penny for his dinner ; but or-/burden that is brought upon the land by cottagers’ 
dered him a slice of bread and meat from the kitchen ;|families, that they let no cottages be built that are 
after eating which, Ned set to work with a grave|not absolutely necessary. 


face and a lightened heart. 


do inferior work of other kinds to the|!aborers of a different and a much lower class.’ 


very different thing, as land is divided into such 


for the same Jad who had many months before ask- 
‘ And the reason is evident enough,’ replied theled work in a tone that pleased her. She now went 

‘ Proprietors have suffered so much from thejout at the back gate, and met him in the farm-yard. 
Ned at once owned, in answer to her inquiries, that 
Jane was his sister, and by this means learned much 
In towns, the burden is ajof her history. She had never settled well to her 
business from the day of her arrival, and had seem- 


On receiving his twopence, he was asked where|small portions, and the houses built upon it let sojed far more bent on being admired than on discharg- 


he meant to lodge. 


down a little straw, he would take it as a favor to}! 


be allowed to sleep there till he should have saved a\flow from the villages goes into the towns, and thelever about her work. 
He was taken at|people come out into the country for work. 


few pence to pay for a lodging. 
his word, and for a month sleptsoundly in the corner 


of an old barn, his only disturbance being the rats.|parish many a rood tilled that now lies waste, and 





three or four of which were frequently staring him 
full in the face when he woke in the morning. 

After a few days, he began to linger about farmer 
Dale’s premises, at leisure times, in hopes of ascer- 
taining whether Jane had arrived, but could see 
nothing of her, and did not choose to inquire, knowing 
that after once having met her, they could frequently 
exchange a few words without incurring danger to 
himself in which he might be placed by asking for 
her. He was beginning to fear that the plan might 
be changed, and that Jane:was not coming at all, 
when he heard tidings of her in a way that he little 
expected. 

e was working in the field one day, when the 
bailiff approached, accompanied by farmer Dale 
They were discussing the very common subject 
es farmers of the inconveniences of pauper la- 

or. 

‘Don’t you find these parish children a terrible 
plague?’ inquired Dale. ‘ They are the idlest, mos! 
impudent people | ever had to do with.’ 

‘It is just the same with us,’ replied the bailiff. 
‘the men being quite as bad as the boys, or worse 
How should it be otherwise when they do not work 
for themselves? One may see the difference by 
comparing this boy here with his neighbors. Ned 
is a hard-working lad as can be, and gives no trou 
ble. 

Ned torned round on hearing this, and made his 
bow. He smiled when the bailiff went on to say, 

‘He is not a parish boy, but was taken on against 
my wish because he wanted a living, and work. 
work, was all hiscry. It was very well he came. 


for we find it does not always follow that a great|! 


many laborers doa great deal of work. This lad 
does nearly as much as two parish boys, as I told 
them the other day; and I am sorry | did, as | fear 


He did not know; but if there|high that the increase of the rate does not balance 
was any empty barn or shed where he might lay the advantage; to say nothing of its being divided 


ing her duty. Her mistress was pleased to observe, 
however, after a time, that she grew graver in her 
unong so many. The consequence is that the over-\deportment, though she became more careless than 
It was true, she forgot every- 
If itithing that was said to her, and gave much trouble 
were not for the poor-rate, we should see in every|by her slovenliness ; but she no longer smiled at 
lcompliments from the farm-servants, or acted the 

many a row of cottages tenanted by those who now|coquette in her necessary intercourse with them. 
help te breed corruption in towns.’ \Mrs. Dale thought her patience with the girl strange- 
‘And then,’ said Dale,‘ we might be free from|ly rew&irded when Jane came one day to give her 
the promises and cheats of overseers. God keep|warning that she wished to leave her present service 
me from being uncharitable! but, upon my sow, ljat the earliest term. She would neither give a rea- 
am sick of having to do with overseers. One un-json nor say where she meant to go. When the day 
dertakes to farm the poor; and then it would makelarrived, she waited till her master went out, and 
any heart ache to see how they are treated, while he|then appeared, to bid her mistress farewell. In an- 
pockets every penny that can be saved out of contigo to repeated questions about where she was 








accommodation. Another begins making himself|going, she at length sank down on a chair, sobbed 
popular with pretending to reduce the rate ; and then.|convulsively, and owned that she had neither pro- 
the most respectable of the paupers pine at lfome|tection nor home in prospect ; that she had been 
without relief, while we are beset with beggars aticruelly deceived, and that she meant to find some 
every turn. The worst of all is such a man as our|hiding-place where she might lie down and her 
present overseer, who comes to taunt one with every|shame die with her. It was some time before she 
increase of the rate, and to give hints how little} would give any hint who it was that had deceived 
scruple he should have in distraining for it. Andjand who seduced her, and she never revealed his 
this is the pass we shall all come to soon, unless I amjname; but Mrs. Dale believed it to be a pauper la- 
iiuch mistaken.’ borer who had disappeared a few days before, prob- 

‘As for beggars,’ replied the bailiff, ‘one would|ably to avoid being obliged to marry Jane when thelr 
wonder where they come from. They swarm from|guilt should be discovered. On ascertaining that the 
all quarters like flies on the first summer day.’ girl had relations, Mrs. Dale Seemed that she 

‘One may see what brings them,’ said Dale, with|should go to her cousin Marshall, open her whole 
1 bitter laugh. ‘The flies come in swarms when heart to her, and follow her advice as to what should 
there is a honey-pot near; and the beggars are|next be done; but Jane's sobs became more violent 
rought by your master’s charity purse. reckon,|than ever at this suggestion. ‘They will tear me to 
from what | have seen here, that every blanket giv-|pieces '’ she cried. ‘They will never put up with 
en away brings two naked people, and every bushel|disgrace ; and [ am the first that has disgraced them. 
of coals a family that wants to be warmed.’ | can never look cousin Marshall in the face again "' 

The bailiff, instead of defending his master,—Neither would she go to the workhouse. She 
laughed significantly, and led the way onwards,'loathed the idea of Mrs. Wilkes as much as she 
leaving Ned to meditate with a heavy ‘heart on as\dreaded that of cousin Marshall; and Mrs. Dale 
much as he understood of what they had been say-|was much perplexed, not daring to keep her another 
ng. day, and not choosing to warn her out wholly desti- 
tute. Aftera long conversation, which served to 
soften the poor girl's heart and win her ¢onfidence, 








it has made them plague him instead of mending 
themselves.’ 

‘TI cannot see,’ said Dale, ‘ what is to become of 
us farmers if these infernal rates are to go on swal- 
lowing up our substance, and putting us at the mer 
cy of ourown laborers. There is a piece of land o! 
mine up yonder that | might make a pretty thing of 
and I cahnot touch it, because the tithe and the poo: 
rate together would just swallow up the whole 
profit.’ 

‘ What a waste it is,’ rejoined the bailiff, ‘ when a 
subsistence is wanted for so many !’ 

‘ And then I don’t know that we gain anything by 
employing paupers and paying their wages out of 
the rates; for they just please themselves about 
working, and when they are paid, say to my face, 
** No thanks : for you must pay us for doing nothing, 
if you did not for doing something ’’ 1 had words 
like that thrown in my téeth this very-morning by a 
parish girl we have taken, and who seems to have 
learned her lesson wonderfully for the time she hay 
been with us. Says she to my wife, “ What care | 
whether I stay or go? The parish is bound to find 
me.” It will be something more of a punishmentsoon. 
perhaps, to be sent away, for she seems to like keep- 
ing company with the farm servants very well ;—a 
flirting jade! with a face that is like to be the ruin 
of her.’ 

Ned felt too sure that this must be Jane. 

‘I would pack her off before worse came of it, 
said the bailiff. 

‘I shall try her a little longer,’ said Dale; ‘ there 
isno knowing whether one would change for the 
better. In iy father’s time, or at least in my grand- 
father’s, a man might have his choice among inde- 
pendent laborers that had some regard to character. 
and looked to what they earned; but now the case 


is quite changed, except in the neighborhood of flour-|mine. 
ishing large farms, where the poor-rate is a very tri- 


fling concern. 


Bd 


One may look round in vain for the|! neither know nor care. 
cottagere one nosed tomect at every torn: they have! promises.if you please 


Mrs. Dale proposed a plan which was adopted ,—that 
she should write a letter tocousin Marshall, urging 
that what was done could not be undone, and that 
CHAPTER VII. the most likely way to make Jane’s penitence real 
and lasting, was to look to her present safety instead 
WHAT COMES OF PARISH CHARITIES. |°f 4riving her to desperation. Mrs. Dale expressed 
in very strong terms her concern that the respecta- 
It was not long before Ned accomplished an inter-|bility of the family should have been thus stained ; 
view with his giddy sister, and bitterly was he dis-jand took the liberty of declaring her admiration of 
ippointed at her appearing. not altogether glad tothe parental kindness with which the poor orphans 
see him. Each time that they conversed, she seemed had been treated, and her earnest wishes that it 
nore constrained, and insisted further on the danger might be better rewarded in the instance of the oth- 
of his being discovered and incurring the displeasure ers than in that of poor Jane. With this letter in 
of the superiors of the workhouse. Ned would listen|her hand, Jane was put into the carrier's cart, leav- 
to no hints about going up the country or back into ing asa last request to Ned that he would not follow 
the town: he chose to remain where he could keep her or give up his place on her account; and, partly 
an eye on Jane, and where moreover his own labor for his sake, she promised that no persuasion should 
supplied him with necessaries, and enabled him to prevent her going straight to her cousin Marshall’s, 
lay by a few pence now and then. The first of these and following the advice of her friends in every par- 
reasons for keeping his place was soon removed, to ticular. Mrs. Dale had since ascertained that she 
the dismay and grief of all connected with Jane. ‘was received at her cousin's ; and had remained in 
After having tried in vain for a fortnight to catch their house up to the last market-day, when the in- 
a sight of her, and afflicted himself perpetually with quiry was made: but the farmer's wife did not know 
he thought of her depression of spirits the last time what sad circumstances the family were in when 
they met, Ned took the resolution of walking up to Jane arrived to add to their sorrow. 
farmer Dale’s door and asking to speak to Jane John Marshall had died aiter a few days’ illness ; 
Bridgeman. The farmer happened to be withinjand it was on the very night of his funeral that Jane 
hearing, and came forward to give the answer. alighted at his widow’s door. Her first feeling on 
‘ Bless me, is ityou ? After the character your mas- hearing of the event was joy that one person the 
Iter gave me of you, I should not have thought of find- less——and he one whom she much respected,— 
jing you asking after Jane Bridgeman. Lut you are would know of her disgrace. The next moment 
all alike, paupers or no paupers, as long as there are she felt what a wretch she must beg—what a state 
paupers among us to spread corruption. Off with she must be reduced to,—to rejoice in the death of 
you, if you want to find the person you ask for!,one who had been like a parent in tenderness, where 
She is not here, thank God! and never shall she en-|no parantal duty enjoined the acts of kindness he 
ter these doors again. It was a great folly ever tojhad done.’ She hastily bade Ann not tell her cou- 
take her in, only that another might have been as/sin of her arrival, and said she would beg a shelter 
bad.—Where is she !—Nay: that is no concern ofj‘or the night at her aunt Bell's: but she was told 
1 suppose she will lie in in the workhouse that aunt Bell wes in great distress too, and could 
she came from ; but whether she went straight there, not possibly receive her, so there was no escape, 
OF with you from my and Jane was led in, trembling like a criminal under 
wentence, and pulling her cloak about her, to meet 


























the kind-hearted cousin who had never frowned 
upon her. Her agitation was naturally misunder- 








: stood at first, but, after some time, her refusal even 
“ to look up, and the force with which she prevented 


iO | their relieving her of her cloak made her cousin sus- 
’ pect the fact, and dismiss the young people, in orde: 
h » to arrive at an explanatidn.—She could not read the 
» letter, and Jane would not hear of Ana being called 


nd in to do it, but made an effort to get through it her 
a sell. Cousin Marshall said nothing for some time ; 
> §— not even the thought which was uppermost in her 
“ mind,—how glad she was thatthe fact never reached 
“4 |  herhusband’sear! At last, she merely assured Jane 
mf that she should be taken care of, and advised her t 
. © go to bed, and leave everything to be settled when 
. = there had been more time for thought. 

* ‘I cannot go,’ said Jane. ‘1 will not leave yon 


while you look so cold upon me, cousin.’ 
"1 ‘J will go with you, then,’ said Mrs. Marshall 




















no fear of their telling anything that they were de-|blessing with the rest of her family when he died, 
sired to keep to themselves. gave her far more pain than any tears or reproaches 
Things went on as quietly as could be looked for|irom Sally could ever do. 
in such unhappy circumstances. No difficulties; One Sunday, when cousin Marshall had gone to 
irose for some time, and Jane had only to struggle|church in the morning with her family, and Teft her 
with her inward shame, her grief at witnessingjhouse apparently shut up, as usual; and when, 
Ann’s sorrow, her terror at the risks which must be|moreover, it was so fine a day as to have taken al- 
daily ran, and her inability to get rest of body or|most all the neighbors from their homes, Jane came 
‘nind. She could scarcely be persuaded to' come|down to prepare the dinner, feeling quite secure 
down in the evening when the door was shut and|from interruption. She was standing kneading the 
the window curtain drawn ; she started at every \dumplings, when a noise was heard outside, —— she 
noise, and could not get rid of a vague expectation|had but a moment's time to escape upstairs before 
that her lover would find her out and come to com-|her aunt Bell lifted the latch and entered. Seeing 
fort her ;—an expectation which made her turn pale|the dough on the board, and nobody there to knead 
henever shé heard a man’s voice under the win-|it, she naturally proceeded to the bedroom, where 
low, cr a tap atthe door below. Besides these fears./she found Jane on the bed with coverings thrown 
‘ircumstances happened now and then to try her tolover her. Questions and explanations followed.— 





| 








the utmost. |How long had Jane been unwell, and did she expect 
| Early one morning, before Jane was up, and while|to go back to her place when recovered? Why did 





“ calmly. ‘We must have the same bed, and | am/Mrs. Marshall and her young people were dressing,|she not let her aunt know of her arrival? though, 

: ready. ars | step was heard slowly asgending the stairs, the|to be sure, there was no use in expecting help from 
“4 ‘You said you forgave me,’ cried the weeping|door opened, and Sally appeared with a smilingjher, distressed as she was Jane was really glad to 
y Jane; ‘and Iam sure this is not forgiving me. i) sountenance and the question, jturn the conversation away from her own troubles to 
a never saw you look so upon anybody ! big Are you awake yet, cousin Marshall, and all o!|those of Mrs. Bell, who was, as she herself said, as 

: ‘I never had reason, Jane ; nobody belonging te} you? \good as a widow, her husband having absconded. 

7 me ever had to make such a confession as vours| Mrs. Marshall made a sign to the childgen by \Dear! had not Jane heard of it? He had been ad- 
ri to-night. I pity you enough, God knows! for you | putting her finger on her lip, and pointing to Jane |vertised by the overseers in the newspapers, and a 

| must be very miserable; but I cannot look upon | She had no intention that Sally should be made un-|great fuss had been mace about it; but, tor her part, 
. you as I do upon your innocent sisters ; ho shoul | happy by knowing the truth at present, and Was|she was convinced it was the best thing he could do 

) T ?—~Poor Sally! I remember her great comfor | besides afraid to trust her with such a secret among for her and the children, to go and find a settlement 
ad about being blind was that it was not Ann; and if|her companions at the Asylum, who were all ac-|in a distant parish, leaving his family to be provided 
- you have any comfort at all, I suppose it must bejcustomed to have no concealments from one|for by hisown. Where had he gone ?—Why, sup- 
‘4 that.’ | nother. ; w< , lposing she knew, was it likely she should tell before 

‘ ‘Indeed, indeed, I had rather be anybody than| ‘Why don't you answer?’ said Sally, groping fer\the year was out? However he had made all safe 
= whatlam. Ihad rather ‘be drowning this minute.|the bed. ‘I do believe you are all asleep, though I|/by not giving a hint in which direction he should 
1 rever on the gallows: [ had rather die any how|thought I heard you moving, and the door was onjtravel. Jane asked what was the necessity of keep- 
tt than be asl am. J hope [ shall die when my time/|the latch below.” 2 ing the secret for a year? He would surely be out 
- comes.’ | * We are ail awake, my dear, and one or two gonelof reach before the year was over, if at all. Mrs. 
” Cousin Marshall quietly represented the sinful-jout; but we are surprised to see you so early.|Bell laughed, and said she saw Jane did not know 
ie ness of this thought, and Jane tempted her to say|What brings you at such a time, and who came with|how to get a settlement; and explained to her that 
: more and more, being able to bear anything better) you ?’ a her husband's aim was to obtain a claim on a distant 
Id than the silence of displeasure. What, her cousin} Sally explrined that the ward of the Asylum injand prosperous parish, which must be done either by 
nt asked, could bring her to this pass? What mad which’ she worked was to be whitewashed this day ;|living forty days on an estate of his own, worth 
to ness could make her plunge herself into this abys=|and she.and a few others, whose friends lived near,|thirty pounds, or in a rented tenement of the yearly 
th of distress, after ail the warning and watching, all) sad leave to enjoy a long holiday. Three of them|valne of ten pounds, or by serving an apprenticeship, 
. the But it was foolish to say more, Mrs. Mar-|had taken care of one another; the streets beingjor by going through a year's service on a yearly 
: suall continued, when she might be led to say what|cleer at this hour ; and she had found her way easi-|hiring as an unmarried man. This last was, of course, 
= vould do no good and would be therefore unkind. ily for the short distance she had to come alone.|the only means within his power; and to make sure 
a Jane would not let it drop. She laid much of the | While she spoke, Jane was gazing at her, tearful jof it, it was his part to keep to himself whence he 
le blame on the workhouse, where it was a common|ind longing to throw herself on her sister’s neck./had come, and that he had a wife and family ; and 
~d buast among the women how early they had got}The temptation became almost irresistible when/her's to remain ignorant whither he had gone, and 
i married, being so far better off, than honester peo-|Sally, feeling for a place on which to sit down,|not to inquire for her husband for a year at least. 
to ple that they need not trouble themselves about|inoved herself within reach. ‘Do you call this acheat, my dear?’ she went on. 
e, what became of themselves and theirchildren, since} ‘Take care where you sit, my dear,’ said Mrs. Lord! what a tender conscience you have! It is 
at the parjsl; was bound to find them. It was ¢ msid-| Marsh I. ‘Here, [ will give you a seat on my|no worse than what is done every day. Would you 
74 ered a kind of enterprise among the paupers to cheat|chest.’ . think it such a very wicked thing now,—suppose a 
m their superiors, and to-get the girls early married by| This chest was directly opposite the bed, so that\young creature like you should have happened to 
al rendering marriage desirable on the score of decen lJane could see the face under the black bonnet, and|have a misfortune, and should wish her infant to 
id cy, and of the chance of the man being,able to sup-|convince herself that the old womanish little figare|have a settlement in a particular parish,—would you 
d port his children hereafter. Jane's leading idea was|in brown stuff gown and white kerchief was really|think it sach a very wicked thing to hide yourself, 
i the glory of getting married at sixteen; and the|:he sister Sally she had Jast seen in blue frock andjand keep your condition a secret from the officers till 
I; last thing she thought of was the possibility of being|pinafore. During the who'e day, Jane sat on the|your child was born?’ And Mrs. Bell looked in- 
of deceived! and now that her intended husband was|stairs behind the half-shut door, listening to Sally's|quisitively in her niece's face. 
= zone, nobody knew whither, she was as much as-|-heerful tales about the doings at the Asylum, and ‘ That would be telling no lie,’ replied Jane, her 
it tonished and terrified at her own position as any of|to her frequent inquimes about both her sisters, and face making the confession which she kept het 
h- her friends could be. This explanation caused som: |irembling when any of the little ones spoke, lest tongue from uttering. 
in inward relentings towards her; but cousin Marshal!| they should reveal her presence. Many perplexing ‘Well; and whese fault is it, my dear, that lies 
i thought it too early yet to show them; and (o aveidjand dangerous questions too were asked. are told about the matter’ If the laws put such 
wl the danger of doing so, insisted on both going t | *Which of you sighs so? I should not ask if it difficulty in the way of getting relief, we are driven 
ly bed, where neither of themglept a wink or exchan |could be you, cousin; but it comes from the other to tell fibs ; for relief we must have.’ 
Id ged a word during the am 2 night. |side.’ Mrs. Marshall, who had overheard some of the 
8, Before morning, Mrs. Marshall had arranged her} Again, when Jane's dinner was being carried toconversation, and now came to Jane’s assittance, 
wi plan. Jang’s arrival was on no account to be men-|her. observed that the fault seemed to her to be in the 
na tioned, and she was to be kept entirely out of sight} ‘ Ah, we are not allowed to move at dinner-time, laws giving relief at ali. Mischiefs out of number 
- for the three months which were to pass before her|/happen what will: and you vsed not to let us either ;came of it, and no good that she saw, The more 
od confinement. Bythese means, the persecution ofjand now Ann has gone up stairs twice since we sat relief the law gave, the more it might give, to judge 
” parish officers might be avoided, and an opportunity|down.’ Again, by the swarms of paupers; and all this made it the 
m afforded for observing whether the shock had realiy| ‘1 have leave to knit what [ please on Saturdays ; more difficult for honest and independent folks to 

so sobered Jane as to render her mere fit to take!so ] am knitting a pair of mittens for Jane, against get their bread. She thought her own experience, 

a; care of hereelf than she was before. If she appeared|she comes to see me, which I hope she will one day,and Mrs. Bell's together, might be enough to show 
ae truly penitent, Mrs. Marshall would try to obtain «|/but be sure you none of you tell her about the mit- how bad the system was. 
= service for her at some distance, where her disgrace|tens. I spoiled two pair in trying, and she would ‘Mine, I grant you, cried Mrs. Bell; ‘ but what 
oh would not follow her, and would also take charge|be so sorry to know how I wasted my time and the have you to do with it? You, that pride your- 
a of the infant, with such help as Jane could spare|cotton.’ ~ self on never having touched a penny of parish 
nt § out of her wages; and then the parish need never| ‘ Poor dear!’ said Mrs. Marshall at night, when money. . 
te know anything about the matter. Jane was most|Sally was gone ; ‘it seems wicked to take advan-, ‘ Thanks, under God, to my husband, cousin Bell, 
of happy to agree to these terms, and settled herself in|tage of her infirmity to deceive her; but it is all for we have been beholden to nobody but ourselves for 
ee this bedroom for three long months, intending tojher good, placed where she is by her blindness. Itour living. We have never had to bear the scornful 
ad work diligently for her infant, and to take all the|would be far more cruel to tell her all, when it may glance from the rate-payers, nor the caprice of the 
u- needle-work of the family off her cousin's hands,|be that she need never know it.’ overseer, norany of the uncertainty of depending on 
4 with as much of the charge of the children as was} Jane took all this upon herself; but, w hile she what night fail us, nor the shame of calling our 
Id possible within so confined a space. What more|blamed herself for having caused this new practice children paupers.—I say these things freely, cousin 
Id she wanted of exercise was to be taken with Mrs.jof concealment, she was far more grieved at it in Bell, because | know you have been too long used 
e; Marshall very early in these spring mornings, be-|John Marshall’s case. She did not strictly owe any to them to mind them.—We have never crossed the 
et fore their neighbors should be stirring. The young|confidence to Sally, but she did to John Mar- threshold of the workhouse on our ewn account ; nor 





peaple were 99 trained to ohecienre, that there v 
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neishall: and the idea that hed left her the same erer heen 





driven to expose onr want when it was 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































the greatest ; ot tempted to fib by word or act to 
et sore than our share of other people’s money 
Yet, tre worst things we have suffered have risen out 
of these poor-laws; and the worst thing about them 
is, that those suffer by them who desire to have 
nothing to do with them. They prevent people go- 
ing where their labor is wanted, and would be wel: 
paid, and keep them in a place where there are fu 
more hands than there is work for. Honest, hard- 
working men, like my husband, have always felt 
the hardship of either being obliged to stay where 
wages were low from the number of laborers, or to 
give up their settlements for the chance of work in 
some other place.’ 

* He had better have run off by himself, and left 
his settlement to you and the children,’ observed 
Mrs. Bell. 

‘John Marshall was not the man to do that, cou- 
sin. But,as | was saying, many a time when w 
were brought very low, so much so that my husband 








At the close of the meal, Mrs. Bell cast a long-'it was no wonder he had gone farther up the coun- 
ing eye on the few fragments she had left. Hertry, where he might work in peace, if work was to 
children had only a crust of bread to eat this day ; be found. Nothing could be done but to take charge 
und she complained much of the hardships they of his money. and invest it where it might increase 
were reduced to, showing how her only gown wastill the owner should be forth-coming to claim it. 
wearing out, and relating that it was ruinous work'So Mr. Burke pocketed the two shillings and four- 
to do as she was doing now, pawning her blanket pence half-penny as carefully as if it had beena 
in the morning to release her gown, and the gownjhundred pounds, and saw that it was placed in the 
in the evening to release the blanket. Cousin Mar-Savings Bank with Ann's, and made as light as he 
shall was grieved for the children, but, charitable\could to the family of the fact that he no longer 
as she was known to be, she offered no help. She|knew where the lad was; adding that Ned wasa 
had nothing to spare, and had done her utmost inboy whom he would trust all over the world by 
siving a hearty dinner; and, if she had had the himself, avd prophesying that he would re-appear 
means, she would have bestowed them where they|some day to be a credit and help to his orphan sis- 
might have afforded real relief, which no charity|ters. 
ever did to Mrs. Bell. On one occasion when Mr. Burke was entering 

This woman seldom visited her neighbors with-|the village of Titford, he overtook Mr. Effingham 
out leaving them cause to wish that she had staid|walking slowly with his head bent down, and his 
away. This was the case in the present instance |hands in his pockets. He looked up when greeted 





had not had his pint, nor the children anything but 
bread for a oath, and less of that than they could) 
have eaten,—at many such times we have been told 
of this parish and that parish where there was plenty 
of work and good wages, and have had halt a » ind 
to go and try our fortune; but we always remem- 
bered that so many more needy people would b: 
likely to do the same, that it would soon cease to be 
a good parish, and we might have lett a place where 
we were known and respected, for what would 
prove to be no guod. I| have heard that these fa- 
vorite parishes are seldom long prosperous under 
the best management, for paupers contrive, by all 
sorts of tricks, to get a settlement in them.’ 

‘Well; that makes an end, however, of your 
complaint of there not being labor where labor . 
wanted.’ 

‘Indeed it does not, cousin Bell; for they ar 
mostly idle men and cheats that wander about inak 
ing experiments on such places. Sober, good la- 
borers would be much more ready to go where 
they are wanted, if it were not for the fear of losing 
their settlements. Such end, as my husband did. 
by staying in their own parish to have their labor 
poorly paid, and to see rogues and vagabonds con- 
suming what would have added to their wages, if 
labor had been left to earn its due reward.’ 

Mrs. Bell did not care about all this ; all she knew 
was tliat people. must live, and that she and her 
family could not have lived without the parish, and 
a deal of help besides. 

‘The very thing | complain of most, cousin Bell, 
is, that those who have the relief are those that 
know and care the least about the matter. It is 
they that are above taking the relief that have goo 
reas »n to know, and much case to care, that thei 
labor cannot be propetly paid, and that their chil- 
dren cannot have a fair chance in the world, while 
the money that should pay their wages is spent 
without bringing any more gain than if it was 
thrown into the sea. Itis because such as you. 
cousin Bell, care about nothing but getting relief, 
that such busbands as mine lose their natural rest 
through anxiety, and pinch themselves and work 
the:nselves into their graves, and die, not knowing 
but their families may come to be panpers after all, 
—Il am warm, cousin, but you'll excuse me; noth- 
ing chafes me so easily as thinking of this; the 
more from remembering nearly the last words my 
husband spoke. “ | hope,” says he,—but | thought 
there was little hope in his tone, or in his face,—* | 
hope you and yours will be able to keep free of the 
parish Get the boys into my club, if they live to 
be old enough; and then they will keep their 








mother and sisters free of the parish.’’—1] thank laborers who worked with him in the field, discoy-jin the world to the indigent. 
God! we can get on at present; but | sometimesered something of this, and amused themselves by |it so, in relation to them, for they seem to consider 


She whispered her suspicions of Jane’s situation,|by his friend, who accosted him with— 
either to the parish officers, or to some one who car-| ‘1am afraid you are to be one of my patients 
ried it round to them; and the consequence wasto-day, to judge by your Rit and countenance. 
that the poor girl was hunted up, taken before a}What can be the matter? No misfortune at home, 
magistrate to be sworn, and removed to the work-I hope?’ 
house to abide her confinement. In return to her; ‘No; but I have just heard something that has 
bitter reproaches the next time they met, Mrs. Bell'shocked me very much. There is an execution at 
laughed, and said she thought she had done them Dale's.’ 
all a great kindness.—Cousin Marshall ought to be| ‘ How hard that poor man has struggled !’ observ- 
very glad to be relieved of the charge, and Janejed Mr. Burke. ‘And has it even come to this at 
would be sure of a husband if her lover could beast?’ 
found ip. Jane’s views had, however, been altered) ‘ Even so; and through no fault of his own that 
by her intercourse with Mrs. Marshall. She would can see. They are distraining for the rate.’ 
imuch rather have gone to service and tried to atone| ‘Ay, that is the way, Effingham. Thus is our 
for what was done, than remain to be the pauper-/pauper list swelled, year by year. It grows at both 
wife of a man who had cruelly deceived her,—whoends. Paupers multipty their own numbers as fast 
would not marry unless he could be caught,—andas they can, and rate-payers sink down into rate- 
who, being an unwilling, would be probably an‘receivers. This will probably be Dale's fate, as it 
unkind, husband. Her good cousin feared some |1as been that of many little farmers before him. 
thing worse for her than the misery of her lot; she| \nd if it is. he will only anticipate by a few years 
feared that this misery might drive her to habitua!|the fate of others besides small farmers, of shop- 
vice; and that her re-entrance into the workhouse|keepers, manufacturers, merchants, and agricultur- 
night prove the date from which she would become|ists of every class; always providing that some 
a castaway from her family for ever. —" amendment of the system dves not take 
piace. 

‘God help us!’ cried Effingham. ‘If so, our 
secuilly is gone, asa nation, and as individuals.’ 

‘ At present, Effingham, the security of property 
is to the pauper, and not to the proprietor, however 
rich he may be. The proprietor is compelled, as in 
the case before us,to pay more and more to the rate 
till his profits are absorbed, and he is obliged to re- 
linquish his undertakings one after another; field 


jufter field goes out of cultivation, his capital is 
Ned heard of Jane’s return to the workhouse, and) rraduaily transferred to his wages-fund, which is 


f her confinement. from Mr. Burke, who attended) paid away without bringing an adequate return ; 
Mr. Effingham’s family, and who recognized, to his| und when all but his fixed capital is gone, that be- 
creat surprise, Ned Bridgeman in the boy why comes liable to se:zure, and the ruin is complete. 
me day opened the gate for him, and followed t:| There is no more security of property, under such 
hold his horse. Whenever he came, from that tiine|/1 system, than there is security of life to a poor 
forward, he inquired for Ned, and was ready to make| wretch in a quicksand, who feels himself swallowed 
the wished-for reply to the customary petition, not)up inch by inch. The paupers meanwhile are sure 
to tell the officers, or anybody belonging to them.|of their relief as long as the law subsists. The 
where he was, but just to inform cousin Marshal.jare to be provided for, ‘at all events, let what will 
and his sisters that he was well and likely to go on|secome of other people. While Dale has been 
earning a living. It was in vain to reason with him,| retting by day, and tossing by night under the bur- 
that the parish could desire nothing more than tha'|den of his cares, his pauper laborers have been sup- 
he should maintain himself, and that the officers| porting a very different kind of burden,—the bur- 
would be glad to leave him unmolested. He hadjden of the pauper song, . 
eloped, and was possessed with the idea that he 
should be carried back whence he came; and had, 
moreover, such a horror of the place and pecpk 
connected with his short period of pauperism, that) ‘This very security of property which isthe most 
he longed above all things to keep out of sight of|precious of an independent man’s rights,’ said Ef- 
the one, and forgoyen by the other. The pauper|tingham, ‘seems to be the most pernicious a 


One may fairly ca 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WHAT IS CHARITY? 











“Hang sorrow and cast away care, 
The parish is bound to find us!” ’ 


think some of us will end Jur days in the work-alarming him with dark hints, from time to time.|the produce of the rate as their property.’ 


house, if idle and needy people go on to increase as that some danger impended. 


They were not over-| ‘Itis really so.’ replied Burke. ‘ They know it 


they do, and to eat up the substance they neverfond of him, harmless and good-natured as he was.jto be the lawful property of the pauper body, 


helped, as we have done, to make.’ 
your boys can belong to the clfib.’ 


Bank, where the girls can put their little savings as! 
well as the boys. Not that they have done any- 


But the others are earning their own clothes.’ 


illness - 


help at hand. 


The bailiff was apt to hold him up as an example 
* It will be some time yet,cousin Marshall, before to them in an injudicious way, and Ned’s horrot| 
lof panperism,—his pride, as his companions called 
* Yes; but in the mean while there is the Savings\it—was not exactly the quality to secure then 

as\good fellowship. 
Mr. Burke thought he looked more and more grave 
thing in that way yet, except iny eldest, and Ann.jevery time he saw him. 


She supposed Jane was now using it up;|from having done anything dishonest, Ned had let 
and to be sure it was a charming thing to have such nearly halt-a-crown of his savings in Mr. Effing-|of the indigent: 


and that the only question is, how it is to be dis- 
tributed. As long as they know this, they will go 
‘on multiplying the claims upon it till nothing is left 
lwith which to satisfy them.’ 

‘It is very odd,’ said Effingham, ‘that none of 
ithe checks that have ever been tried have done any 
peer they seem rather to have made the matter 


They teazed the Loy sadty, and 


The gentleman was not. 


\> 


therefore, much surprised when he was told one | worse.’ 
Mrs. Bell asked Jane whether it was nota nice/day that Ned was missing, nor did he give mucl 
thing for her sister Ann to have a little money injheed to the remarks on the unsteadiness of the boy 
the bank ready for such occasions as Jane’s presen'|who had twice absconded. 


| 


| 


‘J do not think it strange, Effingham. None of 
the remedies have struck at the root of the evil, 
and none could therefore effect lasting good. The 
test is just this: do they tend to lessen the number 
Unless they do this, they may 


On finding that, so fa 


Mrs. Marshall, who knew that one|ham’s hands, Mr. Burke made inquiry into the cir-| ifford relief to a generation, or shift a burden from 


of Jane's griefs was depriving Ann of her litth cumstances, and found that, as he suspected, Nec/one district to another, or from one class of pro- 


store, saved her the pain of re 
Mrs. Bell down to dinner. 
12 


plying by inviting 


had been assured that the officers were after him |ducers upon another; but they will not improve the 
and so cruelly taunted with his sister's shame, that'system. Look at the experiments tried! First, pan- 











pers were to wear a badge, a mark of infamy. 

course, the profligate and hardened were the read- 
jest to put it on, and those who had modesty and 
humble pride refused it, and obtained help only 
through .he compassion of overseers, who evaded 
the regulation so perpetually, that it was abolished 
as useless. While it lasted, profligate pauperism 
increased very rapidly. Neatcame the expedient 
of workhouses, in which the poor were expected to 
do more work, and be fed l-ss expensively than in 
their own houses. But here again the rogue and vag- 
abond class reaped the advantage, the adie being 


of time to convince our whole population of their|would be gone in a twinkling, and so will vanish 
idvantages ; and even then the less industrious partiour national resources.’ 
will rather depend on the poor-rate, if it still sub-| ‘ What p«riod would you fix for abolishing the rate?’ 
sists. We must have recourse to some speedier! ‘The best plan, in my opinion, yet p.. posed is 
method of lessening our burdens, giving all possible|this:—to enact that no child born trom any mar- 
encouragement to Friendly Societies in the meaniriage taking place within a year from the date of 
time. a ha the law, and no illegitimate child born within two 
‘What method? It seems to me that relief is\years from the same date, shall ever be eutitled to 
ilready given in every possible way.’ ‘parish assistance. This regulation should be made 
‘Ay; there is the mistake, Effingham. People|known, and its purpose explained universally ; and 
think they give relief in giving money.’ ithis, if properly done, might, | think, prevent vio 
] *[ seldom give money,’ replied Effingham. lence, and save a vast amount of future distress. 
detested by the sober and quiet; and the choice of} ‘No; but you give what money will buy, which/The people should be called together, either in 
the latter to pine at home, rather than be shut upiis, begging your pardon, worse than ineffectual.|their places of worship or elsewhere, in such a man- 
in a workhouse, occasioned a diminution of the rate|Now, if you have no objection, | should like toner as to attract the whole population to listen 
for some time; but that time has long been over./know how much you spent on coals and blankets/and the case should be explained to them by their 
and now the maintenance of a pauper costs three/the first Christmas you settled here, and how imuchjpastors or others. It is so plain a case, and so capa- 
or four times as much in a workhouse as o it of it,/last year.’ ble of illustration, that 1 see no great difficulty im 
there being no inducement to the paupers to work. ‘I began with devoting five pounds a year to this| making the most ignorant comprehend it.’ 
and but little to their managers to economize. And|purpose: but it increased sadly. | stopped short; ‘ And yet the details are vast.’ 
this is just what any one might have foretold trom|two years ago at twenty pounds; but it grieved me| ‘ Vast, but not complicated; so the whole might 
the beginning, if he had seen what experience has|to the heart to do so, for more objects remain now|be conveyed in a parable which any child can fe = 
plainly tanght us, that indigence must spread while|unsupplied than [ supplied at first.’ stand. I think I dare undertake to prove to any 
numbers increase, and while the subsistence fund,| ‘ ?robably ; and are these new applicants strangersjrational being that national distress cannot be re- 
on which they are to be supported, is consumed|from’ other parishes brought round you by your|lieved by money, and that consequently individual 
unproductively.’ bounty, or are more of your near neighbors in ajdistress cannot be so relieved without inflicting the 
‘But why unproductively ?’ said Effingham. ‘ I\condition for receiving charity ?’ jsame portion of distress elsewhere. A child can 
cannot help thinking that there must be some mode| ‘ Dale reproaches me with having brought au in |,oo that if there is so much bread in a country and 
of management, by which manufactures might be|undation of paupers from a distance ; but really our J 




















































carried on by paupers with pretty good success.” own population has incressed wonderfully.’ 

‘ Suppose it to be so, according to what | imagine And the more support you offer thein, friend. 
you to mean by success,—suppose a certain quantity|the more surprisingly they will increase, if there can 
of prod ice to be achieved and disposed o1,—this is/be anything surprising in the case. Surely you do 
in itself a great evil. Capital raised by forcible|not mean to go on giving coals and blankets? ~ 
means, arbitrarily applied, and made to bring a re-| ‘What can Ido? You would call me cruel to 
turn from an artificial market, can never be so pro- 
ductive as if it found a natural channel; and its 
employment in this artificial manner is a serious 
injury to individual capitalists. In the neighbor 
hood of a workhouse where work is really done, a 
manufacturer, while paying to the rate, bitterly feels 
that he is subscribing the means by which his trade 
is to be stolen from him. It is adding insult to injury 
to set up in the faces of rate-payers work house man- 


of the poor creatures. [ am completely at a loss 
how to proceed. If [go on, poverty increases; if 
L stop, the people will freeze and pine befure my 
eyes Whata dilemma!’ 

* Much like that of government about its pauper 
subjects. 1 should recommend the same method to 
both.’ 


withdraw the gift, if you could see the destitution] 


no more, and’if the rich give some of the poor two 
shillings a day that they may eat more bread, the 
price of bread will rise, and some who could buy 
|hefore must go without now. Since no more bread 
ts created by this charity, the only thing done is to 
itake some of it out of the reach of purchasers to 
give it to paupers.’ 

‘ True ; the only real charity is to create more 
bread ; and, till this can be done, to teach men to 
be frugal of what they have —! happen to kuow a 
case which illustrates your doctrine. Owen, who 
‘lives in this village, earned ten shillings a week 
\before the last scarcity. He bought eight shillings’ 
\worth of flour for his family, and had two to spare 
for other necessaries. Luring the searcity, he re- 





















‘To fix a maximum, I suppose ; to declare the|ceived fourteen shillings a week from his parish 
amount beyond which relief shall not be given :\in addition to the ten he earned; but the price of 
[ have tried that, and it does not succeed. Prentylcomn had risen so much that he now gave twenty- 
pounds a year is my maximum, and is known to be|two shillings out of his twenty-four for the same 
so; but every one hopes to have a portion of it, and quantity of flour ; so that he had still two shillings left 
reckons upon his share nearly as confidently as ifffor other necessaries ; and thus, was no richerwith 
all were sure of it.’ twenty-four shillings than he had been with ten.’ 

‘Of course; and there is the additional evil of} ‘If there had been many such cases,’ observed 
admitting the principle of a claim to support, which'Mr. Burke, ‘ the price of corn would have been 
is at the Redtons of the mischief.—No : to fix a maxi-even higher than it was. The best charity to the 
num is to unite the evils of the maintenance and public as well as to this man would have been to 
the abolition of the pauper system; and both are'teach him that he Had better look after other kinds 
bad enough singly. | I were you, and if I were of food, and not insist on such an abundance of flour. 
‘ The cottage system, for one.’ the government, | would immediately disavow the|Do not you think he could have understood this ? and 

‘Tt will not bear the test. Under no system does principle in question, and take measuras for ceasing |if he could, why should not his brethren under- 
population increase more rapidly ;—witness Ireland ;\to act upon it. If I were you, I would explain to my/stand the state of the pauper system, and be brought 
and in addition to the worst evils that afflict Ire-\neighbors that, finding this mode of charity create to acquiesce in the measures now necessary to be 
land, we should have that of a legal claim to sup-\nore misery, than it relieves, I should discontinue! taken ?—If the regulation | have described had 
port, which effectually prevents the due improve- jit in the way which appears to inflict the least hard-|\beén made when frst proposed, there would have 
ment of capital. we would prove no better ship. I would give notice that, after the next Christ--been much less difficulty than now. 
than workhonses, depend upon it.’ mas donation, no more coals and blankets shall be 

‘ Well, then, what do you think of assessing new\given except to those aged and sickly people who 
kinds of property ?° at present look for them ; and that no new applicants 

‘ Worse and worse! This would be only casting) whatever shall be placed on the list, the object being 
more of our substance into the gulf before its time.|to have the charity die out as soon as _poswible.’ 

It would be helping to increase the number of pau-| ‘ But I shall be railed at whenever | turn my face 
pers; it would be encouraging the unproductivo|| should not wonder if they pall my house about my 
consumption of capital ; it would be y ears. They will rob my poultry-yard, and burn my 

‘ Like pouring water imto one of your dropsicaljricks. They will—-—’ resigning your offices at both the charitable institu- 
patients,’ said Effinghain, smiling. w! *. Very like the situation of government" exclaim-jtions where | and others took so much pains to get 

‘Just so, Effingham ; and it needs no great skilijed Mr. Burke. ‘The very same difficulties on alyou in’ | was more than half an ry at it when | 
to foresee the result in both cases.’ ismaller scale. Friend, you must bear the railing/thonght of our canvass, and all the disagyee’bie- 

‘Then there are Benetit Clubs,” replied Effing-|for a time, since it c@mes as a natural consequence’ ness belonging to it ;—and all done and endured 
ham. ‘ Some think that if they were made obliga-of what you have already done. I am sure so benev- (for nothing. Bat I see now how it is. 1 can only 
tory by law, they might soon supersede the poor-) lent a man as you weuld rather endure this per-hope that your going out of office may do moe good 
rate. What do you think of them ?’ isonal inconvenience than add to the misery around|th n your going in; and what mere can I sry? 

_ ‘No man approves such societies more than I, as you. You are capable of heroism in retrieving a miis-| * Nothing more gratifying to my self-complacency 
long as they are voluntary ; but fellowship of this take, Effingham As for your house and other prep-|[ am sure, said Mr. Karke, smiling; ‘1 have had 
kind would lose its virtue, 1 doubt, by being madeerty, you must take measures to protect it. You|my recompense already in finding that many more 
compulsory. There are no means that | know of,must firmly and gently repress tendencies to vio-|than | expected attend to my reasons, and take 
of compelling a man who will not earn to store hislence which arise, as you now perceive, from an|them into consideration as a matter of 1ea!l impor- 
earnings ; and the frugal and industrious will do iterror of your own.’ tance. My hopes sometimes mount so high as to 
without compulsion, as soon as they understand the, ‘ 1 will consider, resolve, and act; and that with-|flatter me that all Great Britain may soon be effec. 
matter: so that in fact the worst classes of society out delay, for the evil is pressing, said Effing-'tually employed upon the problem—How To re- 
would be left as free to roam, and beg, and steal, as ham. DUCE THE NUMBER OF THE INDIGENT.’ 

if the institution did not exist.’ ‘| wish government would do the same,’ replied 

‘ But Friendly Societies and Benefit Clubs will Mr. Burke ‘ We hear much of consideration, but; 
bear your test. ‘They tend to the increase of capi-the resolve is yet to be made; and how lons the! 
tal, and, by encouraging prudence, to the limitationact may be in following, it is impossible to guess.| 
of numbers.’ Meanwhile, we are going headlong to ruin as fast) COUSIN MARSHALL'S END 

‘True ; and therefore I wish they were in univer-as you would do if you answered all the petitions) ; Se 
sal operation among the working classes; but this for charity which woul dbe brought upon you by| It was some years before any tidings came of Ned 
must be by ——s association. It willbe a work unbounded readiness to give. Your private fortune|that could be depended upon. At lengtha countzy- 

1 


ufactures, which are to have a preference in the 
market to theirown. In all these cases, however, 
the object fails. To all remedies yet tried, the same 
fundainental objection applies: they all encourage 
the increase of population, while they sink capital 
What we want is the very reverse pe Poets want 
a reproduction of capital with increase, and a limita- 
tion of numbers within a due proportion to this 
fund.’ 

‘ What do you think, then, of the methods pro- 
posed for the amelioration of the system ?’ 

‘Which? There are so many.’ 














If not done 
now, there is no saying hew soon it may be out of 
our power to do anything. We are now borne 
down, we shall soon be crushed, by the weight of 
our burdens.’ 

‘We must hasten to give our testimony,’ said 
Effingham ; ‘1, by withdrawing my donations, and 
declaring why; you, by but you have given 
yours, I suspect. 1 see now the reasons of your 
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mn called on the widow Marshall one market-day,)was her dwelling. In one way or another she 
saying that he had had a world of trouble in finding|earned a little matter, and lived upon it, to the 
her out in the smal] place she had got into outside |.stonishment of some who received twice as much 
the city, but was determined not to meet Ned'from the parish and could not make it do He: 
Bridgeman again without having seen her, and de-|:dopted children found the utmost difficulty in 
fivered Ned’s packet into ‘er own hand. Mrs |naking her accept any assistance, clearly as it was 
Marshall had nooodv liting with her now but he: her due from those to whom she had been a mothe: 
youngest daughter, who happened not tobe at home|in their orphan state. It grieved Ned to the heart 
at this hour; and as Mrs. Marshall could not read.|to see her using her dim sight to patch her cloak for 
she was obliged to waif till evening to know what|the twentieth time, when he had placed at her dis- 
was in the letter, and what the guinea was for|posal the guinea and half, with all that had accu 
which the packet contained, She obtained great «mulated upon it, in the Savings Bank. 

satisfaction from the countryman concerning Ned. ‘Not yet. When I wantit. I can do for mysell 
sent him her love and blessing, and the promise of)still,) were always her answers; and though, with- 
an answer to his letter when there should be an out consulting her, he laid in coals and bought 


opportunity of sending one, which might happen 
by means of the present messenger within six 
months. Many times before the evening, did cousin 
Marshall open the letter, and examine it, and ad- 
mire as much of it as was apparent to her; viz 
the evenness of the lines, and the absence of blots 
The guinea, too, was a very good sign. he lettes 
roved that his workhouse schooling had not been 
ost upon him; and the money, that her methods of 
education had taken effect. Her answer, written 
down by her daughter, was as follows :- 


* Dear Ned, 

‘Your letter was very welcome to us, since 
you could nut come yourself. {[ do not wonder you 
met with hardships and difficulty in settling. 


clothes for her during the two only visits that he 
was able to make to that neighborhood, and though 
these presents were, after some scruples, accepted, 
he never could prevail upon her to use the little 
‘fand during his absence for her daily comforts. 
\She was somewhat unpopular among her neighbors. 
\who did not relish her occasional observations on 
ithe multiplication of alehouses, or her reports of 
\what a comely, robust man her John Murshall was, 
ifor all he had seldam a pint and pipe to refresh 
himself with when his day's work was done. No- 
\body was more openhearted and sociable ; but he 
conld not afford hoth ale and independence,—to 
say nothing of charity; and everybody knew he 


Such| Was a father to the orphan.—The neighbors observed 


is the way with many people in these days who wisl|that he was certainly very kind to the parish ; but 


to be beholden to nobody;; but such generally meet 
with their deserts at last, as I am glad to hear you 
have. We have put your guinea into the Savings 
Bank for you, my dear boy, as, thank God! we 


that, for their parts, they could not afford to give 
charity to the parish. It was more natural for the 
parish to give tothem. Such degeneracy as this 
roused cousin Marshall to prophesy evil. She was 


none of us want it at present, and there was half) rather too ready with’ her forebudings that those 
’ : i 


a guinea of youts there before. Now I dare say 
‘eer are wondering how it came there ? 


alf-crown of wages you left behind you at ‘litford "° alarm. 


that Mr. Burke took care of, and it has grown into 
half-a-guinea by not being touched, which I hope 
will be good newsto you. [ quite. approve your 
wish about the Friendly Society, knowiag how my 
husband did the wisest thing in belonging to one, and 
at times could have got through in no otler way 
There is nothing about your sisters that should give 
you any scruple. Sally, poor thing, is very con- 
tented in the Asylum ; and, as the people there are 
fond of her, has fewer troubles tlian many that have 
their eyesight. 1 have not seen so many tears from 
her since she went in as when my Susan read your 
letter to her, and she sends you her love. Ann is 
pretty well off in service, having nothing to com- 


‘who thus spoke would die in the workhouse, and 


It is the| With her horror at the warning seeming to create 


But what roused her indignation above 
everything was the frequent question how, after al! 
her toils and savings, she was better off than her 
cousin, Mrs. Bell? Mrs. Bell had never more 
heard of her husband, and had at length been taken 
‘into the workhouse with her family ; of whom one 
\daughter had followed Jane’s example, and gain- 
ed her point of .a pauper marriage ; 0¥e son was 
jan ill-doing pattper laborer; “and another, haying 
\been transported for theft, was flourishing at Syd- 
‘ney, and likely to get more money than all cousin 
Marshall’s honest children put together. Mrs. Bel! 
was proud of this son’s prosperity, and would not 
have been sorry to hear any day of the other get- 
ting transported in like manner.—Now and then 


plain of but her mistress's temper, with which she;'t oceurred to cousin Marshall that there was little 


will contrive to bear, I hope, for she has a sweet 
one of her own. She will write to you herself, 
and tell you as much as we know about Jane, which 
is but little, and that little very sad. She is quite 
lost, I fear; but you may depend on my keeping 
my eye upon her. 


your questions about me and imine. My children 


she is going to marry too, 
e 


an easier li 
it with their large families. 
growing old w 


en I see so many grandchildren 


about me; and perhaps it is owing to that that j|aer Bible to one child, her bed to another, her 
few poor clothes to a third, pointing vut the corner 


feel far more troubled about how their parents are 
wh ye through than I ever did for John Marshall 
an 


I thank you, my dear boy, for 


I begin to feel myself Vive 


‘use in answering those who could ask such a ques- 
ition as wherein she was better off than Mrs. Bell; 
‘but it oftener happened that her replies were given 
|. 


\popularity.—Death came at last, in time to save 


She sur- 


lived in the neighborhood, and make a bequest of 


| 
| 


lof her chest where was deposited the little hoard 


inyself, when we had another little family added, S>© had saved for her burial. 


as it were to our own eight. 


But God preserve me| ‘ God has been very good to me and mine,’ she 


from failing in my trust!—trusting as [ wish to do,said. ‘They tell mé I have not always said so; 


not to other cn le charity, but to one’s own labor|!Ut I meant no mistrust. 
ich 


and thriit, w has His blessing sooner than the 


other. 


much in a hurry to go where “ the wicked cease 


Many a merciful lesson has been given mefrom troubling and the weary are at rest;” but it 


about trusting—one since | had your letter. On} all right now that 1 am really going at last. 


Saturday, -my eldest 
both out of work. To-day is Monday, and they 
have each got a place. 
very good to us. 
kept up her schooling, I am a afraid, so well as you. 
However, it looks a long letter, though I have many 
more things to say, to you if you were here. Old 
as [ call myself, | may see you on this side of the 
grave, or will try to think so till you saynot. Till 
then, I send you my love and blessing, which, | 
hope you know you have had all this long while.’ 


The close of cousin Marshall's very long life was 
not altogether so serene gg the character of its days 
of vigor might seem to deserve. Herchildrén were 
so burdened with families of their own that they 
could offer no further assistance than that she should 
lodge with them by turns. She was positive, how- 
ever, in her determination tq live alone ; and a small 
room in a poor _— on the outskirts of the city 


Indeed God Almighty 1s ied 
But Susan is tired, not having|“!*¢ 


randson and daughter were Thank God! I can say to the last that He has 


been very good to me.’ 
She left her blessing for every one by name, and 


Mr. Burke met the funeral train coming out of 
the churchyard, and immediately knew Ned, long 
as it was since they had met. 

* Your cousin Marshatl’s funeral !’ he exclaimed 
‘My wife and Louisa and I, inquired for her in 
vain, a long while ago, and supposed she had been 

ead some time. She must have been a great age. 

‘ Eighty-one, sir.’ 

In answer to Mr. Burke’s inquiries how she had 
passed her latter days, and in opposition to Ned's af- 
fectionate report of her, a neighbor observed, with a 
shake of the head, that she was awfully forsaken at 
times. 

‘It was but the day before she died, sir, that she 
complained that the Almighty had forgotten her, 
and that she was tired of looking to be oclenend:' 





in a style of eloquence that did not increase her 


her from the dependence she dreaded, though not 
ifrom the apprehension of it. In crossing her thresh- 
ave all left me but the one that holds the pen, andold, one winter’s day, with her apron full of sticks, 
I hope she will have|she tripped and fell. 
than her sisters, who are much put to!Jjury but the jar; but that was fatal. 

d just long enough to see the daughter who 


She seemed to sustain no 


I may have been too 


Ned brushed his hand across his eyes as he ob- 
served that her neighbors were not capable of judg. 
ing of such a woman as cousin Marshall, and not 
worthy to find fault with what she let fall in her 
dark moments. 

‘ My wife said at the time, however,’ replied the 
mun, that it would be well if a judgment did not 
some upon her fur such words; and, sure enough, 
by the same hour the next day she was dead ; and 
not in a natural way either.’ 

Mr. Burke smiled at Ned, who gravely observed 
that his cousin had lived too late to be done justice 
to. By what he had heard her tell, he judged that 
. hundred years ago she would have been fonored 
ind tended in her old age, and saved all she had suf- 
fered from fear of the parish, and have had it told on 
her tombstone how many children she had bred up 
by her industry. It would not be difficult, for that 
inatter, to put up a tombstone now ; but where would 
be the use of it, unless it was honored? The want 
lay there. 

‘I hope,’ said Mr. Burke, ‘ that we may as rea- 
sonably say that your cousin lived too early as that 
she lived too late. The time will come, trust me, 
when there will be an end of the system under which 
she has suffered. It cannot always be that the law 
will snatch the bread from the industrious to give it 
to the idle, and turn labor from its natural channel, 
und defraud it of its due reward, and authorise the 
selfish and dissolute to mock at these who prize in- 
dependence, and who bind themselves to self-denial 
that they may practise charity. The time will cone, 
depend up6n it, when the nation will effectually take 
to heart such injustice as this. There is much to 
undo, much to rectify, before the labors of the poor, 
n their prime, shall secure to them a serene old age ; 
but the time will come, though by that day yonder 
zrave may be level with the turf beside it, and there 


may be none to remember or speak of Cousin Mar- 
shall,’ 


Summary of Principles illustrated in this rolume. 


In a society composed of a natural gradation of 
ranks, some must be poor; i. e. have nothing more 
than the means of present subsistence. 

Any suspension of these means of subsistence, 
whether through disaster, sickness, or decrepitude, 
converts the poor into the indigent. 

Since indigence occasions misery, and disposes 
to vice, the welfare of society requires the greatest 
possible reduction of the number of the indigent. 

Charity, public and private, or an arbitrary dir- 
tribution of the subsistence-fund, has hitherto failed 
to effect this object ; the proportion of the indigent 
to the rest of the population having increased from 
age to age. 

This is not surprising, since an arbitrary distri- 
bution of the subsistence-fund, besides renderin 
consumption unproductive, and encouraging a ek 
tiplication of consumers, does not meet the diffi- 
culty arising from a disproportion of numbers to 
the means of subsistence. 

The small unproductive consumption occasioned 
by the relief of sudden accidents and rare infirmi- 
lies 18 necessary, and may be justifiably provided 
for by charity, since such charity does not tend o 
the increase of numbers; but, with this exception 
all arbitrary distribution of the necessaries of life 
is injurious to society, whether in the form of pri- 
vate almsgiving, public charitable institutions, or a 
legal pauper-system. 

The tendency of all such. modes of distribution 
having been found to be to encourage improvidence 
with all its attendant evils,—to injure the good, 
while relieving the bad,—to extinguish the spirit 
f independence on one idee of charity on 
the other, to encourage speculation, tyranny, and 
fraud,—and to increase perpetually the evil they 
ire meant to remedy,—but one plea is now com- 
monly urged in favor of a legal provision for the 
indigent. 

This plea is, that every individual born into a 
state has a right to subsistence from the state. 

This plea, in its general application, is grounded 
on a false analogy between a state and its mem- 
bers, and a parent and his family. 

A parent has a considerable inflnence over the 
subsistence-fund of his family, and, an absolute 
control over the numbers to be supported by that 





fund; whereas the rulers of a state, from whom a 
















\ 





legal provision emanates, have little influence over; What, then, must be done to lessen the number of withdrawn, and every sanction given to the pre- 

its subsistence-fund, and no control whatever over|the indigent, now so frightfully increasing ? |ventive check ; i. e. charity. must be directed to 

the number of its members. The subsistence-fund must be employed produc- the enlightenment of the mind, instead of ‘to the y 
If the plea of mght to subsistence be grounded tively, and capital and labor be allowed to take relhef of bodily wants. 

on the faults of national institutions, the right ought their natural course; 7. e. the pauper — must, If not adopted speedily, all measures will be too 

rather to be superseded by the rectification of those by some means or other, be extinguished. late to prevent the universal prevalénce of pov- 

institutions, than admitted at the cost of perpetu-. The number of consumers must be proportioned erty in this kingdom, the legal provision for the 

ating an institution more hurtful than all the others to the subsistence-fuud. To this end, all encour-\indigent now operating the extinction of our na- 

| combined. agements to the increase of population should be}tional resources at a perpetually increasing rate 
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turns of famine, when the sole dependence of its‘that there were none but Catholics within (1 
miserable population is on- public benevolence. This miles, out of his own house, and that as his nie! 

IRELAND. iglen probably owes its name to its vicinity to the bers would at all events be Catholies, he saw 1 
sea, whose boisterous waves, keeping up a perpet- harm in giving them reading, writing, and rit 

jual assault, have worn the coast into deep bays from metic, in addition to that instraction, of a different 
ithe North Cape to Mizen-head,and whose boarse kind, which their zealous priest, Father Glenny, 

A TALE. imusie is chaunted day and night, saimmer and win- took care that they should not be without. ‘The: 

jter, from steep to steep along the shore. Itisa rare reasons, whether sound or not, had no Weight 

ithing for*a traveller in the western counties of with his Protestant friends, who might, as they 

By HARRIET MARTINEAU. llreland to behold a calm sea. Whatever the fea- said, have forgiven him. if he had had the geod of 


jtures of the land may be,—whether he passes a tenantry of his own in view, but who began to 


[through meadows and oat-fields, with villages doubt the goodness of his religion, morals, and poll- 

—-— land towns in the distance, or over black mountains, tics, when they considered that he had ne tenan- 

‘and across shaking bogs, where a mud cabin here try but a farmer's family or two, who did not 

PREFACE. and there is the only vestige of haman habitation need his assistance; and that he was, therefore, 
\—the Atlantic is still swelling and lashing the gratuitously offering support to the mest dammna- 


icliffs, as if bringing its mighty force to a perpetual ble faith in religion, and the most iniquitous 

war against the everlasting hills. Sucha travelle:creed in politics, that had ever deserved the wrath 

Though it is my business to treat of the permanent| Would have pronounced that the Glen of the Echoes of God in heaven and cf man upon earth, — Mr. 
rather than of the transient causes of the distress of| ¥"* designed for no other purpose than .- give per- Rosso very quietly went on, holding an occasional 
Ireland,—of her economy rather than her politics,—I petual tidings of this wariare; for no place could conference with Father Glenny on the state of the 
have been perplexed by some of the difficulties whic! be more wild in aspect, or less apparently improved school, and st pping in s metimes as he passed, to 
at present beset all who would communicate with the|by being inhabited. It was a tract lying between hear how the spelling improved, and whether the 
public on her behalf. It is impossible to foresee while the cliffs and the mountains, consisting partly of children could be induced to give attention to 
writing what may have happened, before our thoughts|bog, and partly of cultivated patches ot land, di-|s« mething besides arithmetic, which is, almost 
are printed to change the aspect of affairs, and modify|vided one from another by ditches, and here and universally, the favorite accomplishment of the 


the counsel we would offer. No pains have been spared|t|ere by a turf bank, which was the best kind ofIrish whe have had the advantage of any schoo! 
to ascertain the correctness of the data on which my 


n 1Y| fence used within many miles, except on the grounds ing at all. Father Glenny, and the young sc hool- 
story is constructed ; yet 1 have felt through the whole . : 
course of it that 1 might finally resolve to keep it back 


belonging to one or two mansions within sight and master whom he had trained, always appeared 
: , reach. Scarce a tree or a shrub was to be seen glad to see Mr. Rosso, and even asked him ocea- 
as useless, there being a strong probability that it might, 
a few weeks hence, appear antiquated in comparison 


|\within the bounds of the glen, thongh tradition 1e- sionally to address the children, which he always 
with the treatises which may then be wanted. I can. | lated that a vast forest had once extended along the took care to do, so as to convey to them s we 
not but trast, however, that leisure will soon be spared sides of the mountains ; which tradition was con-\useful information, or moral impression, which 
from the consideration of emergencies for an investi- irmed by the circumstance that trees were easily Protestant and Catholic would equally allow to te 
gation into the hong-subsisting causes of Irish distress found in the bog as often as the inhabiants were atgood. Thus, as the parties concerned wrought 
that the painful labor of punishing crime may g've place|® loss how to pass a ditch or drain, and there hap-|their benevolent work without jostling or jarring, 
to the more hopeful task of superseding it: and that}pened to be hands enough near to make a half-it mattered little what any one else had to say 
the government may ere long turn from enforcing ob-|buried trunk into a temporary bridge, forthe advan-about it. When importuned upon the subject, 
noxious laws to fostering the resources of the country.|tage of a short cut to any given spot. / 


; A resident\Mr. Rosso endeavored to appease the inquirer by 
Many will think with me that the title of this story|proprietor, Mr. Rosso, had surrounded his housejan acknowledgment that he might have found 
is too grand for its contents; and more may be disap 


, r ‘ with young plantations; but as these were inter-jsome difficulty if Protestant children had been 
jointed on finding how few are my personages, and how cepted from view by the shoulder of the mountain, brought to learn with Catholics, within so small a 
ittle [have dealt with the horrors of the time.— The they did not relieve the bleakness of the glen it- space, and with so few resources in the way of 
purpose of my title is to direct the work into the hand: ‘lf. The woods of another proprietor, Mr. Tracey, instruction; but he never could admit the doubt of 
of those whom it most concerns; and my personages wI 1 1 ,* Prnmnarage oe 86h. een spoken witht ay pe oo ee ee ee ee ee 
are few, becatike it is my object to show, in a confined| ” 10 rac been - some years on — oo meee withiits being Tig it to supply a Catholic education to 
space, how long a series of evils may befall individuals|"is family, bad been so effectually thinned by hisa purely Catholic population. . 
in a society conducted like that of Ireland, and by what|4gent, that little of them remained, and in conse- It was a much easier matter to the neighboring 
a repetition of grievances its members are driven into}quence his mansion, Woodland Lodge, might now cottiers to spare their children to the school, than 
disaffection and violence. As for the incidents of the/have better borne the name of a lodge in the wil-it would have been if they had enjoyed a more 
tale, my choice was influenced by the consideration, not}derness. Woodland Lodge was about half a mile prosperous condition. An English laborer employs 
of what would best suit the purposes of fiction, but of|distant from Mr. Rosso’s dwelling, and the contrast his boys and girls as soon as they are strong enough 
what would most serve the cause of,the Irish poor. Albetween the two was remarkable. The riding.jfor work; or, at least, has the exeuse that he may 
much more thrilling and moving story might have been driving, shooting, and fishing parties, in which do so: but an Trish cottier finds his business fin 
made of conspiracy, rebellion, and slaughter vy weapot the young Rossos were perpetually engaged. gave an ished when he has dug and planted his potato-field, 
and by gibbet; but these scenes want no further devel-|, ,pearance of bustle to the neighborhood of theirand lounges about till harvest: or, if he hires him- 


opement than may be found in our daily newspapers ;) *!. ork eieivate ia ’ Sl Ae aE eo ee Smaps pgp, 
while the silent miseries. of the cottier, the unpitied|"" sidence; and the fine growth of the plantations. self out to labor, does not find out that there is any- 


grievances of the spirit-broken laborer cannot have the entireness of the stone fences, and the verdant t ing for his girl to do but to milk the cow and 
been sufficiently made known, since they stil! subsist.|°T°P* of the surrounding fields, befokened goou|boil the pot; or fur his boy but to feed the pig. 
These miseries, protracted from generation to genera management ; whereas the shutttrs of the Lodge I his leisure, joined with the eagerness for learn- 
tion, are the origin of the more lively horrors of which|were forever closed; grass flourished on the door- ing which subsists among the Irish poor, kept Mn 
everybody hears. Let them be superseded, and there|steps, and moss on the window-sills ; lean cattle Rosso’s school always full, and might, under goor 
will be an end of the rebellion and slaughter which;were seen lying about in the woods, or rubbing management, have wrought a material improvemend 
spring from them. themselves against the bark-bound trees ; and goats, upon the rising generation: but it is too much tht 

Now that it is the fashion with a certain portion of|the most inveterate of destroyers, browsed among way with Irish 
society to denounce every exposition of state impolicy| 
as inflammatory, I may be exposed to the common charge 
of attempting to excite the disaffection, some of whose 


‘scholards’ to be always readinge 
the ruins, which alone remained to mark the boun- never learning; to be listening to legends, when 
daries between corn-land and pasture, plantation they should be gaining knowledge ; and invoking 
=P ind bog The traveller's greatest perplexity was'the holy blood of Abel, instead of improving the 
causes I have attempted to expose. Since it is no longer as to where the people dwelt whom he saw scat-|powers which God has given to each of them for a 
a secret, however, that Ireland has been and is misgov-| | sb iat an Ghee . ly} ‘ beauty vickiier scale wateeed ‘and clei 
erned, and since the readiest method of winning back|'©te¢ !” the fields, or lying about on tae on ¥ vist- far _more 1 atural and effectua de pe ndence. The 
the discontented to their allegiance is to allow those|%le track by which hs could traverse the yien, o1jreal advancement of the young folks of the glen 
things to be grievances which are felt to be so, and to! issembled around the Lodge chapel, if it chanced|was, therefore, much less than it ought to have 
show a disposition to afford redress, I cannot but hold|to be a holiday. It was only by close observation been, in return for the time bestowed ; and though 
the part of true loyalty to be to expose abuses fearlessly|that he could perceive any other erections than|some came outready readers, and most fluent story 
and temperately, and to stimulate the government to)the little school-house, built by Mr. Rosso, and the tellers, there was but little knowledge even among 
the reparation of past errors and the improvement of|farm-house, where a tenant of the better sort lived, the oldest of them. 
its principles ef policy. Such should be my loyalty ifjand where the priest boarded. To the accustomed) Dora Sullivan was one of the most promising of 
[had access to the councils of the state ; and such itleye, however, a number of huts were visible onthe troop, and the master praised the prudence of 
is now that I can speak only as a wel!wisher to Jreland,|tjie mountain side, which were more like tufts of her parents, and her own docility, for coming to the 
and an indignant witness of her wrongs \black turf than human dwellings. An oceasional|school as regularly as ever when she was past six- 
|wreath of smoke, the neighborhood of goats, pigs.jteen. It was feared that she would disappear when 
or a starved cow, marked them as the abodes of heronly brother departed for England, in hopes of 


the tenantry of the glen,—a tenantry neither better|making a little money -to bring back to his father; 
IRELAND. ‘nor worse off than that of many a district in the|but Dora's parents were proud of her, and anxious 
lisland. ithat the most should be made of her, and, therefore, 


— | The school-house just mentioned had been built)spared her from home for the greater part of every 

by Mr. Rosso, who, though himself a Protestant./day, though she was now like an only child to them 

CHAPTER Il. \wished his poor neighbors to have such an educa-/There was another reason for their not grudging 

tion as they were willing to receive, though it was|her absence, which was, that Dan Mahony, who 

A mixed with much that appeared to him very bane-lived in the next cabin, and had frequent access to 

IRISH ECONOMY. ful superstition. To the astonishment, first, of the) Dora's society, from being the son of her father’s 

lobjects of his bounty, and, next, of his Protestant|partner in his , had been long in love with 

Tur Glen of the Echoes,—a title which conveys! visitors, he appointed a Catholic teacher to this\Dora, and wou’ have married her out of hand, 
more toan English ear than its [rish counterpart, is\school, and interfered no further in its manage-jif he had had so much as a half an acre of ground 
one of the most obscure districts of a remote county|ment than to see that the teacher was diligent, andito marry upon. All parties approved of the match : 
of the Green Island, of which little is heard on this|that the sehool was kept open to as many children|but would not hear of its taking place till Dan 


side the Channel —T during the periodical re-iag chose to attend. The reasons he gave were.jhad a roof of his own to lodgea wife under, and 
No 9 e 




















































































































































































































to go and seek his fortune at a distance for a while ;jalty of seizure. 
which the young man, after much murmuring, con-| ‘I'm not clear of the meaning of it all, bat In 
sented to do, upon a promise from both fathers|thinking it is much to pay, and more than we have 
that they would abstain from quarrelling about)to pay with, father; that’s all.’ 

their partnership, or anythings else, during his ab ' ' 
sence ; a promise which they afterwards declared ittown mouth that the meaning is not clear. Only 
was rash to have given, and next to impossible to/sfgn, my jewel; that’s what is still to be done.’ 
observe. They contrived; however,to keep within) ‘ But, father- 
the terms of their vow,,by venting their wrath, in| ‘ Quiet, my darling of the world, q 


} 


all difficulties, upon the third partner in their lease,jshould I di 





- 
ul 


Here’s Blayney, the scatterbrai: 


) 
Tim Blayney, who made an opportunity to elope|zone, the devil knows where, and left nota rag 


before rent-day came round, leaving nothing but)behind bim; and Mahony has !eft the whole to me 
PJ > | ? 


an empty cabin anda patch of exhausted soil forjentirely, the ruffian. And you wouldn’t have the 


his creditors to wreak their vengeance on. beasts driven away, Dora, and we left without : 
These partnership tenancies were almost univer sup to sleep upon—you wouldn't, Dora ?’ 
sal in the district. In one or two cases there were| ‘Come, sign, my jewel,’ said Teale, ‘and uy 


as many as fourteen or sixteen tenants associated|with your pail to be milking the, creatures, Dor: 
in one lease: in which case the disputes respectingiand that’s better than seeing them lifted to thé 
the division of their little meadows, or the pay-'pound.’ 

ment of dues, became so virulent, that the agent; Dora still balanced the pen, vainly wishing tha 
could get no rest froin squabbles and complaints in)Dan was at hand to fulfil his father’s part of th 
his occasional visits; and the middlemen, to whom!eontract. Sullivan urged her to finish. She beg 
the rent was paid, adopted the practice of getting)ged to read it over once more aloud, and at the en 
it as they could, without waiting for the decisionjasked if there was no way of making such an agree 


of opposing claims, or regarding the protests ofjmentas many made; that certain kinds of produce 


those whose property they seized. Sullivan might/should constitute the rent, while the family lived a 
think himself fortunate in having no more than/they could upon the rest, and so have nothing to de 


two partners, since he could not be made to pay|with coin, which she simply supposed was the canse 


more than three times his share of rent; and beingiof all the misery in the world. Some mid 
under vow not to quarrel! with one partner, and the/she knew, took butter and pigs for the rent, 


} 


f an 
other being beyond the reach of his ears and tonvue.joats, where there were any, and then there was n 
he was in an enviable situation compared with many trouble about money. 

of his neighbors As to the middlemen who were! ‘With your leave, Miss Dora, we'll hear wha 
over them, indeed, there was little to choose among)the priest has to say about that another time ; fo 
them. All pleaded alike that they had their rents to| suppose what y yu say is all one 
pay to other middlemen, or tothe landlord; all were him ; 
too busy to hearken to excuses,—too determined to)jewel; so give me my scrap, and no more words.’ 
be diverted from seizures,—too much accustomed t As there was no help for it, Dora signed, an: 


as listening t 


their business to regard appeals totheir justice or\then saw the pen put into her father’s hand, that] 


their compassion. ‘They were not all, or on allocca-|he might make his mark, without which Mr. Teak 
sions, equally pressing as to time. Their urge 
about their dues depended somewhat upon their own|did not smile, as he 
resources, and much on those of the people unde 
them. If they could afford to wait, and their debt-la pen, like a | 

ors were likely not to be totally destitute some time/When the middleman was gone, and her fathe 
hence, the middlemen mercifully consented to wait|!aughed at the easiness of putting a man off with 
for certain considerations, and with the prospect of! crap of paper instead of the rent, she took up he 
extorting rich interest upon the payment thus delay-|pail to go and milk her lean kine. 

ed. The middleman, Teale, to whom Sullivan, Ma 


} 





hony, and Blayney paid their rents, was one of this|hind you,’ said her mother. ‘If [ had begun a 
merciful class. ‘ 
When Dora came home from the school one fincjhave been little breath left in my body by this. Ti 
afternoon, she perccived from a distance, that Mr.jmorrow or next day will do for eare, hor 
Teale’s horse was standing within the inclosure, and|your milking to-day, any how.’ 
grazing the roof of her father’s cabin. Her approach| ‘ By dad, honey, your mother known more troubl 
was seen by Teale from the door, for there wasland sorrow by your time nor you, by reason sh 
never a window in the place. His humor being) was my wife, and h 
propitiatory this day, he assailed Sullivan’s weak|l would have dried up her tears in a hurry if sh 
side : had had no more to bestow them on nor you; an 
‘Here she comes,—the pretty creature she is./so will Dan, by dad 
that Dora of yours.’ 
‘She's good, let alone her being pretty 
she will write the note and sign it all the same asjher father following to help, in cas 















,if you've no better a welcom 
for him. 


me. Here, Dora, my darling, hold the pen andjed lifting; that is, in case they should be too wea 
write as you're bid, and show what a scholard)from starvation to rise up at bidding to be milkec 
Father Glenny has made of you.’ The poor animals being fa 

Dora, who was remarkably quiet and thoughtful|without much fear of falling, Sullivan directed h 





? 


4 ; 
for her years, and suited her deportmentto the grav-'steps towards the last bush which was left in h 
ity of her mind, did not quicken her movements, |field, and eut it down for fuel, not having tu 
but prepared to obey her father’s request. She slip-\enough dried to boil the pot this evening. 
ped down the petticoat tail] which she had worn as b 
a hood, gave the pig a gentle rebuke with her barejon his little farm, or of observing the portions 
foot, which sent him out atthe door; and room being his partners. {t was hard to say | ' 
thus found to turn about in, she made a table of her worst condition, or which it have been in tl 
mother’s low stool, took the paper Mr. Teale offered, best if properly cultivated. Their nearness to t] 
dipped her pen in his inkhorn, and waited for direc-jcoast put them in the way of manure: such part 
tions. the soil as was dry might have been made into fir 

‘ You have only to sign, you see,’ said Mr. Teale, grazing land by the frequent rains which fell in th 
‘ Dora Sullivan, for John Sullivan,” that’s all.’ 

* Hold your whisht,’ cried the father : ‘ you have crops in rotation ; and such 
had your time to write promises\for me, Mr. Teale; been improved, to almost any extent, by the lim 
but I’ve a scholard now of my own kin, and no ocea-|stone from the neighborhood, or by fine sand fr 
sion to be taken in with a scrap, when | don’t know the beach. 
what’sin it. So let Dora write atier your words,/for their common advantage, however. and prosee 
Mr. Teale.’ ting them in harmony, the thr 

‘Pho, pho, Sullivan ;—for what and for why dochoice ea 


which was in tl 









sUrk POTUG 


iB) 





you misdoubt me this day? Miss Dora will b: as 
polite—and [ so pressed for time.’ igreement was to divide their portions by ditche 

Dora's politeness, however, disposed her to do as/pronouncing a stone fence a trouble not 
her father desired, and did not prevent her doing|thought of, turf banks a botheration, and a 
more. She wrote to Teale’s dictation ; and, before!most ‘asy and nate to the hand. 
signing, looked up at her father, and asked if it was,hony sowed barle 
meant that he should promise to pay, both for him-jand less came up; and that which did make a sh 
selfand partners, all that should be in arrears, as to grow, yielded less and less meal, till he began 

. 

oS 


neither varied his crop from first to 





10 


did what they could to separate the young folks |well os all presently due (including the interest o! 
by keeping Dora at school, and encouraging Dan|the arrears), immediately after harvest, under pen- 


‘ Be easy, Miss Dora, since it comes out of your|potatoes, as we have seen. While the land was jp 


et! for what|could raise only an inferior kind, which is far mor 


dlemen.|make the best of his own resources. In the first 


and very natural: but [ must be going, my|a moderate rent, and made his profit out of the 


uecy/would not allow the business to be finished. Shajlight, the little farm was expected to support three 

r mother did, at Sullivan’s joke|families of tenants, and to pay rent to three land- 
ibout.a raking fellow, like him, sitting down withjlords. Again: two of these landlords, having only 
riest or one of the priest's scholards.ja temporary interest in the place, cared only for 


‘OF with you, honey, and leave your sighs be-|the Subletting Act; but not before it has inflicted 
learly as you, sighing and sighing, there would|never to be forgotten hardships on their tenantry 


honey Go ti 


ad babbies to lose in the fever.} 


; and ‘tis! Dora smiled, and went about key dairy affairs 


| 
se the kiné want-|parents agreed to her earnest request, countenat 


tly set upon their legs jrent. Dora now sat at her spinning-wheel almost 


Sullivan was not very fond of looking about him 


district, or have answered for the growth of various 
as was wet micht have 


Tnstead of ‘la ing plans with prudence 


irtners madejor not to be pleased, when the sum was forthcom 
ach of what his land ‘should produce, andling. 


Their only 


a ditch the|cumbrance but that for which he had given his not 
This done, Ma-jof hand. 
y every year, and every year lessjshe listened to the facts, and to her father’s fervent 





wonder what ailed the crop that it had come dow, 
from being food for man, to be nothing better thay 
pig’s meat. Blayney tried his hand at oat cultay 
ijwith no better success than his neighbor, the pr 
‘|duce being such as many a horse on the Londoy 
road would look upon with disdain. Sullivan greg 






good heart, that is, for a season or two» from the 
commencement of his lease, he had grown appk 
potatoes; but when the soil became exhausted, he 






fit for cattle than for men, and on which he and his 
family could not have subsisted, if it were not fo 
the milk with which they varied their méals. Sul. 
livan’s acre and half did not yield now more thay 













eleven hundred stone; and as the consumption Gle 
:mounted to more than four stone a day, at four. we 
)\teen pounds to the stone,—a very moderate alloy on 
ance for three hearty people,—there was no chance - 
of paying the rent out of the crop, even if Sullivan fac 
had been answerable for nobody’s dues but his own “<r 
t}[fe depended upon his live stock to clear him wit 2 
the middlemen; or, rather, he depended upon - 
-|nothing, but made a shift, when the time cameg?™ 
ilnear, to sell and raise the money some how ; and 
when that could not be done, he deferred the evil ” 


day, by giving his note of hand, as we have seen 
Half these difficulties might have been avoided, ji 
ino one had stood between Sullivan and his land 
lord; and the other half, if he had known how to 





liplace, Mr. Tracey would never have thought o 
isking such a rent as eight pounds per acre for such 
land; and, in the next place, he would have been 
tlso far considerate as to encourage Sullivan to im. 
rjprove the land; whereas the middleman under 
whom Mr. Teale held the place, paid the landlord 








higher rent he asked of Mr. Teale, who, in his 
jturn, did the same by Sullivan and his partners: s 
\|that the poorest tenant paid the most, and the land. 
llord got the least; or, to put the matter in another 


rjgetting as much out of it as they could while con 
jnected with it, and had no view to its improvement, 
rjor regard for its permanent value. This ruinous 
system has received a check by the operation of 


j ~~ ° P 2 
lsevere injuries on the proprietors of the soil, and 


nit 
} 
} 
| 
| 
el 

j 
} 


CHAPTER II. . 


{ 


i IRISH LIABILITIES 


Dan Mahony being fairly out ofthe way, Doras 


k lee d by Father Glenny, that she might leave school, 
ljand try to earn somewhat wherewith to help the 


is|the whole day ; and her mother doing the same, 
is|respectable addition was made by them to the few 
rflshillings Sullivan had-been able to muster. The 
Inext was a fine potato season moreover, and Sulli- 
\\van reasonably reckoned on being able to sell & con: 
of|siderable portion of the produce of his land, and 
1e\thus»preventing any addition to the arrears already 
1eldue, even if he could not discharge some part o! 
ielthem. ‘The gentle Dora now smiled, instead of sigh- 
ofling, when her father asked where was the good o! 
‘troubling the brain at all at all about what wae 
atito come, when the good and the bad was hid 
entirely ;’ and answered only by a kiss, when he 
inquired for any good that had come out of the 
e-|hitherto grave looks of his ‘ darlin’ o’ the world. 
m| The rent forthe year was made up just in time 
elby the sale of only one pig; and Mr. Teale was 
lsurpri voked as if he did not know whether 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of 
u-|surprised, and | 
He congratulated Sullivan on having got # 
| " . , Yet 
yjsolvent partner in Blayney’s place, and on Dat 
*s.|Mahony having sent his father the means of paying 


belhis share; so that Sullivan was free from all in 


} 


Dora’s heart leaped within her, while 


ift blessing on her lover, whose heart was evident) 
to}still at home, wherever his feet might be wandering 





She did not know,—for her father had actually for- 
gotten to tell her,—that the tithe was not yet paid_|be 


nor had been for two years ; the tithe-proctor having| T 


















dug up and carted away, a small provision only 


in their wronys 


in the darkest corner of 


; and Dora kneeled at her prayers 
the cabin. After a time, 


i 


ing left for the immediate wants of the nent 














2 |The fowls and pigs disappeared at the same time ;}when the tw hehe hogs n to thicken, her father start- 
rs sccommodated ‘him by taking his note of hand fo: rar nd to all the hubbub which disturbed the morn ning|ed Up in great agitation, and dared somebody out- 
row (tne amount, and for various incidental charges.|hours, the deep curses of Sullivan, the “angry|s side to come in and see what he could find for rent, 
8 ig Bitterly did Dora afterwards grieve that she had} ‘reams of his wife, the ceckling of the alemmed t tithes, or toils, or tax of any kind. His credit- 
the been tor a while spared this additional anxiety. oultry, the squealing of the pigs, and the creak jors might come sy rming as thick as boys going 
op The next time she returned from cont ession, it}ing of the crazy cars, there succeeded a_hush,| ito a fair, but they would find nothing, thanks to the 
hel 25 with a light heart and a tripping step approach jwhich was only interrupted by the whirring of pr etor: unless they c ried him off bodily, they 
Loni ing toa dance. Father Glenny had readily absolved [Di vra’s wheel. She had taken to her spinning.|might go as tI ey came, and he would try whose 
his her from the sins of mistrusting Heaven in re; gard of | = to conc eal her tears, partly to drown thoughts| iead was ce dest before it came to that. Dora 
re her father’ ) rent, and inistrusting a holy and solem: jwhich would « therwise have almost distracted her |perceived that her father was in too great a passion 
Sul. oath in regard of Dan Mahony, having in dar | The omin us quiet of the cabin did not last long.|to aten to on Who eemed not to be a creditor ; 
hes hours, been tempted to doubt his rememb« ring th | Sullivan w 1s sitting, so as to block up the di or-| ind she went t » the door to interpe se. More quick 
tien Glen of the Echoes, and all that was in it; which} way, with his back against the mud wall ; he wa is ghted than her father, she instantly saw, through 
wa was a great sin, inasmuch as Dan had vowed a sol-|chewing a straw, and looking out vacantly Yo mithe dirk light, that it was Dan; and not even wait- 

} . emn vow, which heaven would guard, to look upon} ils trampled field, when his wife start, d : rom| n@ for the assurance of his voice, threw herself on 
nes him as a banished wanderer, till she should, face tolher seat beside the fire place, where the pot of cold ihis neck, while he almost stifled her with caresses. 
vis face, release him from the oath. F ather Glenny| otatoes was hanging over an extinguish ‘d fire. Dan, are you come back true? Just speak that 
wen Ig Bot only gave her absolution, and taught her how [She greeted him with a tremendous kick. word 
vith to Keep the tempter at a distance next time, by re-| ‘ Get outo that, you cratur!’ cried she. ‘| m) ‘ True as the saints to the blessed, darling of my 
pon peating the oath, and recalling the circumstance ; hinking there's room and a plenty beyond there jheart. 
ame under which it was made, but spoke well of Dan, | et alone the styes with not a soul ofa pig in them | Then God is merciful to send you now, for we 
anil and seemed to think the sooner all doubts were|Get out with ye lwant true friends to raise us up, stricken as we are 
evi laid, by their being made man and wile, the better ‘ Give over, honey, or it will be the worse forjtothe bare ground.” 
sen Dora im: mediately began to obey his directions by! e,’ said Sullivan ‘It s my own place where I'n ‘ Bare ground, indeed,’ eri ed Dan, entering and 
, . Mmrecalling, during her walk home, the minutest cir-|lying entirely, and the _ oy ct beyond is nat so|looking for a resting place, on which to deposit the 
a cumstances connected with the vow. She couk |pleasing to the eye as it was, 8, hone; y that’s a jsobbing and clinging Dora. ‘ They have used you 
on just discern, at the highest point of the rugged moun-| The more’s the reason you should be best rr vasely, my heart's life, | vat trust to me to make it 
first tain-road, the big stone under which they knelt ourself, | ke me, to hide what's left us in the beg. jup in your own way to« ich of you. You trust me. 

+ iy When she was obliged to leave him to pursue his} ‘What do you mean, iif youl l is e| Dora, « n't you, as thé priest gave leave ? 
uch ™2Y alone : she c vuld mark the very spot where sh ray? inguired the husband D ra § nitty intimated her trust in her lover’ 4 
cent Had given him the * Poesy of prayers,’ and where} ‘ Work, work! if you'd sive a gun, ora | or}iaith, which it had never entered her head to doubt 
im. A they had exchanged their crucifixes, and call d six bottle of spirits from the procto: Into the bog|—love having thus far been « ntirely unconnected in 
der ver *hoice saints to witness the vow. : While gaz-|with ‘em, if you wouldn t have him dd pwn upon you.|fier mind with thoughts of the world’s gear. She 
lord ing in thisglirection, shading her eyes from the set ring, ashe whull, how little is le it to pay the)wept on his shoulder, leaving it - her father to tell 
the ting sun, she perceived men driving two cows upjtithe. Leave off, I tell you, she shouted to poor|the story of their tre chien and only looked up when 
his this very road, sometimes pulling the poor creatures} Dora; ‘ whisht, and give over with your Ww hirring| ie heard her mothe rs voice appr oaching, to ask, 
.. fa by a noose over the obstructions in their way,andjand whirring, that wearies the ears of me. Leavejwith gr simplicity, what they were to do next ? 
we sometimes lifting them up as fast as they fell.| ff, or by this and that. 1 m ike you sorry.’ ‘To b married in the morning, if father Glenny 
he Dora's hi thtness of heart was gone in a moment Dora did her best to underst ind the evil to belwas ut nd, and consenting, her lover replied. He 
— From the circumstance of there being several men t pprehend d, nd to rd a inst it. She’ rou edijiiad two guineas in his pocket for the fees; and 
nd. fy take charge of two cows, she was convinced thatjler father fi im his posture of a lected ease, soughijihen they ¥ | be all on a footing, (as he had no 
ale the a had been distrained from some tenant injout a hiding pl ice among the rushes in a te|more money,) and 1 iust help one another to justice 
for Wy the Glen; and that she hi 1d a misgiving that th ract, \ here they might sto v tl 1eir househo! ld goods.jand prosperity as ellas they could. Sullivan in- 
" might be her own father’s. . n i helped to strip tl dwelling as actively as i/ternos ad aw fe WwW prudent obj ctions, but soon gave up 
oat. When she came within sight of home, she did\they had been about to remove toa re abi j\when he found his little Dora was against him 
ous @ 20 know what to make of the appearance of things.| While her { ith ‘rand she were lade n with the chest}] he fact s, that her filial duty, religion, and love 

The cows were not visible; but they were apt to|which contained her mother’s bridal provision | plied her at once in favor of an immediate mar- 
disappear among the ditches, or behind the cabin.|bed-linen, which had thus en preserv ge she“ had always hada firm faith that Dan 
Her father gave a of merrinient; but with}forteiture clapping of nd th ejcould achieve anything he pleased; a faith which 
, rather more activity than was natural to him. Hejthem turn and observe a sign that enemie ere|was inuch contirmed by his having paid his father’s 
| was throwing stones ne bits of turf at the pigs injat hand lrent, and saved, moreover, enough for his marriage 
the ditches, so as to make them run hither and) ‘ By the power! her e they come, cried herlfe lt appeared to her that Providence had sent 
thither, and singing, to drown thei reakine. | the Work, we mys r the bare life, my jewel |this able helper in the time of her parents’ need, 
the following strain :— " th it. and its back we ‘d be going with n-jand that it was not for her to prevent his lifting 
’ é 1iocent faces if 1 been gathering rushes.jthem out of poverty as speedily as might be. 
‘You're welcome to the beasts for Her our lap full ‘ae told them that there was to be a letting of 
For the devil take me if T go to gaol Dora could not at first tell whether their move-|land in the neighborhood, the next day; and that 
My wife and they riz a mournful lowing, er , eae leh, ail = FS os 7 ae 
) : nel had been observed if he was made sure in time of having Dora for his 
And they looked jest in my eyes so knowing | p ee bindiy. Mr. Shehai oid a wihws cheener. he weeld bid Ge gnc 5 on d 
So now keep away, if you plase, that’s all ; | dsave you, kindly, Mr. Shehan,’ sai alli- jcabin-keeper, he would bid for an acre or two, an 
Andthe curse o’ Jasus light on ye all ranto the proctor. ‘its just in time you'd ke com lid not doubt to do as well in the world as his father 
: ) t} Vf iy of thatching we have got, andjbefore him. Of all this, Dora’s mother, on her 

_ This song, as soon as the words vy distin-jthese gentlemen to take a lesson, may be. Dora.}return, seemed to have no more doubt than the rest 
ee guishable, t told a pretty plain story, and the occupa-|iny el, flu down the rushes, and get somejofthe party ; and she immediately dismissed all her 
ool, B tion of Dora’s mother told a yet plainer. She was}more out of | jcares, except the regret that she could not walk so 
- breaking up the milk-pails to feed the fire, and, i: One of my gentlemen shall go with he srid|far as to see her daughter married.- Dan was now 
nost BH answer Sy % girl’s remonstrance, demanded what! Shehan There are things among the rushes|requested to name his hour for departure in the 
es" was the use of vexing their sight with what would|sometimes, Sullivan. that fill a house as well as|morning, and to go home to his father, who had had 
fen be teinpting them to thirst, and putting them in mindithatch it jout a hasty glimpse of himon hisreturn. He busied 
The to curse the ‘scruff of the earth’ that ha f robbe Dora invited any of tl entlemen to help her./himself in obtaining some clean dry straw and a 
ull @ them of theirkine? But fer not the cattle be gotjand led the way to a rush bank, in an opposite|rush candle for his poverty-stricken friends, over- 
On: back again ?—Lord save her! when did she everldirection; but declining to follow her lead, they|whelmed Dora with care sses, and ran home. 
= know Mr. Teale give up anything he had clutched ‘|entered the house, and laughed, when they foun Dora had little imagined, two hours before, with 
ady Mr. Teale! he who had just been paid? Even so|it completely empty lwhat a light heart she should lie, this night, on the 
t i. He was behind-hand-with his dues, like the peop! ‘You're grown mig htily afraid of the sky, Sulli-|cold floor of their bare cabin. To have Dan to lean 
gn he scorned beneath his feet ; and instead of seizing|yan, observed Shehan, ‘since you’d be after mend- jupom was everything. She could not admit any 
do! @ his car, horses, or the luxuries of his house, the manjing your thatch, sooner than getting a bed fo lie|further fear for the future. They had only to begin 
wa" 8 who was over him distrained upon the poor tenants.|on, to say nothing of a bit and sup, which I don’t|the world again, that was all; and with the advan- 
hid who had already paid their rents; while Teale|see you have to be boasting of.’ ltage, too, of Dan’s experience and skill in getting 
looked on, amused to see the Sullivans and others} All Sullivan's good feasons why he should sud-jmoney ; whiels it did not oecur to her, might be of 
the compelled to pay rent twice over, w vhile he escaped.jdenly mend his thatch with rushes that lay ‘ con- Ino avail, where ne money could be got, or where it 
. The peopleshaving, i in former cas iscovered tl ynient,’ went for n thin g with the proctor, who|passed immediately into the hands of one tyrannical 
- this monstrous grievance is not know nin Englat { caueht a glimpse of : stratagem. The « laim|eclaimant or another. ‘This ease from apprehension 
- ee had, for some time, come to the conclusion thet Eng-|for tithes, arrears, and fee “es Was urged, certain om-|formed the substratum of her happy thoughts of this 
the land, is favored by Government, while there is n looking papers produced, and no money|night ; and it was her filial piety, only, which made 
om justiee to be had in Ireland; not being aware tl eing forthcoming, the goods were found and car-|the matter of so much importance to her. For her- 

dhe the law is the same in both countries, and that t -d off, even down to Dora’s wheel, with the fl: Lx self, it was enough that Dan was her own. She 

ao exeinption from this fatal liability which Englishjupon it. The proctor gave no heed tothe despairjhad not a wish be; ond what would be bestowed by 
bes cultivators enjoy, is owing to the rarity of the p if the destitute tenants, but rather congratulated|the priest's office and blessing, which she hoped so 
< lice of subletting in their 18 land. iimself on having heard of the former seizures in|soon to have obtained. 

a It soon appeared that Teale was nee »d in|time to appropriate what remained. Father Glenny, though at first surprised at being 

= the ainount of the levy upon his ‘ten ants, since the) Of those whom he had left behind, the father layjcalled on to perform the marriage ceremony so early 

vic fy Same men returned early in the morning to take|\down once more in the doorway, deelaring himselfjin the morning, and before so few witnesses, and 

wi what else they could get, by virtue of the note of|nigh hand broken hearted, and melancholy entire-| mortified on behalf of the young fulks, that the cus- 

ny hand. The crop, just “ready for gathering in, was'iy: his wife went about {o interest the neighbors\tomary revelry and ganction of numbers must be 
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dispensed with in their ease, had nothing to say\jexceptions, alike all the world over: they are what) Dan could not pretend to guess what Providence, 
against the proceeding. Having ascertained thatiit is natural to expect men to be under circumstan-jother way of providing for him and Dora would ha epee 
the friends of both parties approved, he went on to\ces of strong temptation to oppression and of abso-|been; the actual case was as much as any man}. 
exhort the young couple to remember that they/lute impunity. to do with. This reasoning put him in the acty porer 
were now in the act of fulfilling a divine command,| The Italian gentleman, after gazing with fixed)case of receiving a large blessing from the foreign f (n 
and to trust for the blessing of God on their unionjattention, and an amused expression of counte-|who then rode off with his companiens, notwiy ms 
accordingly. He then pertormed the ceremony andinance, for some minutes, used an expressive ges-|standing the vehement prayers of the crowd t)P”. s 
dismissed them; the brideyroom having taken ture, to intimate that he could make nothing of it. they would stay till the third and last lot was ¢ pf for 
care, as a point ef honor, that the priest should not) ‘The first lot is disposed of, Henry, is it not *'|posed of. They had neither time nor further bles ek fo 
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lose much in respect of fees, the amount being ten lasked Alexander. ‘That half-naked, capering fel-ing to spare this day. They did not, howeye 
dered by the parties instead of collected from an low bids highest, I think.’ lescape by turning their backs. The third new te" i 
assemblage of guests. Father Glenny did not ‘ Yes,’ replied Henry; ‘and he looks as if helant was posted in the middle of their road hopy d th 
refuse the offering. He was unwilling to wound)had just had the mines of Peru given him.’ wards, and on their approach, extended his arm ung 
the feelings of the offerers: he was not aware ofthe) ‘He!’ exclaimed the foreigner, in astonishment. as if to embrace the three horses with their rider ext 
extent of their poverty ; and, moreover, considered) And how will he pay ?’ praying for an infinity of blessings on their mer’ wt 
the fees his due, even more than a Protestant cler-| ‘No one will pay all,’ replied Henry, laughing.|ful and tender and bountiful hearts, and expressing’ ™ 
gyman would have done in a similar instance,—the The agent can only weigh probabilities; and ifjhis expectation that he should begin the world wi rr 
remuneration of the Catholic clergy {in Irelandhe happens to know that that poor fellow has aja trifle from their honors, like Pat and Dan. Jit 
being principally derived from marriage fees. little coin hidden somewhere, to help him on for a} ‘See what you have done, Henry,’ said od il 
The pressure of the times obliged the proceed-'year or two, he will stop at his bidding as the high-|brother. ‘ We shall be expected to pay. tribes an 
ings of the whole party to be more business-like'est.’ |henceforward, to every new tenant, as often as MR ct 
than is at all usual on the day of an Irish wedding., ‘ But why stop? Is it not the people's part tojcant takes place within twenty miles.’ patoe 
The bridegroom stayed but to give his Dora intosstop *’ | Henry set himself seriously to explain that the Wh 
her mother’s arms, and then set off, accompanied by! ‘We might wait long enough for that,’ replied/bounty of this day was wires accidental, and thg 7 
Sullivan, for the place where two or three lots of/Alexander. ‘They will bid against each other till none of the party meant to give again on a simij@f 






ground were to be let by auction, or, as the phrase midnight. They will offer a hundred per annumijoccasion. He would not dismiss the present ay og 












goes, by cant. | ‘per acre rather than lose their chance of getting|piicant without a gift, since his companions had has” 
They were just in time to take a survey of thethe land. Our people are very rich in promises.’ one ; but he gave him less than the others, in ord ino 

lots before bidding. There was small choice of ad- ‘And how much has the ragged man promised?’ |to enforce what he had said. The man followe ve 

vantages; for the preceding tenants, knowing that ‘Flanagan!’ shouted Henry, above thedin, which)for some way, keeping close in their rear in hope dr’ ; 

they need not hope for a renewal, and that the mode sank to silence in a nfoment,‘how much has your|their relenting, and then retired to the road sid@ 

of letting by cant would, in all probability, turn first lot brought you ?’ grumbling as if defrauded of a right. 

them out of the place, had exhausted the land to, ‘Nine pounds per acre, Sir, and yonder stands) ‘It is the most difficult thing m the world,’ of 

the utmost for the last two or three years. This the tenant.’ served Henry,‘ to deal with these people ; the 









measure not only gave them as muchas they could) The successful bidder, came forward, smiling have such strange notions of right. Every favor 
obtain for the time, but affurded a chance of getting and scraping, not a whit ashamed of the bare kneesimmediately considered as a precedent tabe foreye 
the lot back again on cheaperterms. The excessive which had burst through what had once beenjacted upon: every change in our methods of doin 
competition which is usual on sach occasions, how- breeches, or of the tatters which were bound about|kindness is looked upon as caprice, and every su 
ever, made this last hope a very doubtful one. ‘I’he|his person, in various directions, by hay-ropes, there|pension of a gratuity as an injury.’ 
only thing that was certain beforehand was, thatjbeing no other way of keeping them together. | * The same is the case in all regions,’ observed th 
the affair would prove a very bad bargain to all) ‘Ask him, urged the eager foreigner, ‘ask him) foreigner, ‘ where the people have other dependene 
parties :—to the landlord, because his land was nearly|where his pounds are to come from, and why hethan on themselves. If it is remarkable in Irelan 
ruined, and little rent’ would, therefore, be paid,|wishes to be a farmer.’ and in Italy, it is beeause the people of these un 
however much was promised; to the successful) ‘'There is most likely a lady in the case,’ obsery-|happy countries have been long educated by politi 
bidder, because he would be unable to felfil hisled Henry; and then turning te the man, he inquir-|cal injury to servile dependence. It is for yout 
absurd promises about the rent, and be therefore ed whether he had not done a very daring thing in rectify their notions of right.’ : 
liable to driving, distraint, or ejectment ; aud to the engaging to pay so high a yearly sum ? ‘How must we do so? 

unsuccessful bidders, because they hadcome a great ‘God save your honor kindly, the mother is turn-| ‘ You must make their little possessions secure 
way, full of hopes and visions of being able to settle ed out of her own, beyond there ; and its a cabin and also fortify their labors with the moral certaint 
on the land,’and must return destitute as they came, [in wishing to give her, old creature as she is, andjofa due reward. While this is being done,—and I 
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and disappointed. a bite and sup with me.’ will be long in the doing—-you mast vary youfh,: 

A crowd surrounded the man of power, as soon And is there nobody else, friend, likely to be your‘modes of charity perpetually, in testimony of iq. 
as he appeared on the ground. Many an offering cabin-keeper ?’ being optional; and O, above all things, save youll. 
had he had that morning of dutiful service, of over-| The man’s countenance feli, and he replied that|poor from the blight of a legal charity! Save them ~ 


strained civility, or of something more substantial. there was to have been one last Shrovetide, but that\from the delusion that they have a right, which 
from those who could afford it, with the hope of she was forcibly carried off, and married to anotherjamong a reckless people, would presently absorb al 
inclining him to favor their particular bid. The man, before he could overtake her. Henry turned|other rights, making cottiers of your middlemen, and 
most diversified claims toa preference were whis-the subject hastily, shocked at his own curiosity,jbeggars of your landlords, and converting this fer 
pered into his ear, or exhibited before his eyes, which had led to such a disclosure. He asked thejtile region into a wilderness, which shall but ech 
wherever he went. One had picked up the land-inan whether he could honestly say that he had ajthe wild cry of famine ’ 
lord's heir, when thrown by his pony intoa bog in week's provision beforehand for his mother and him- 
childhood ; another had had the honor of lodging self? The tenant laughed and pointed to his new) 
the agent, one stormy night, among the mountains ground, saying thatthey might glean potatoes enough} 
One limped ostentatiously before Mr. Flagagan, to|among the ridges, after the digging, to keep them 
remind him that the lameness happened from one/for a few days till they could look about them a bit 
of the landlord's fences having fallen upon him, His mother moreover had a cow, and a slip of 2 ‘ ITE 
while dozing beneath its shelter ; another, a feeble|pig. He ended by bewitchingly asking for the CHAPTER Ill. 
old man, pleaded a yet unfulfilled promise of a Mr. blissen’ on his enterprize. The foreigner was afius-| : OE Ret igi 
Tracey who had been in his grave nearly thirty years..ed to observe that in lreland a blessing comes out of IRISH ADVENTURE. 
Mr. Flanagan took no further notice of all thisthe pocket instead of the mouth; not that the ver- 
than to bid the people get out of his way. From)bal blessing is absolutely worthless; but it is con-| The accidental bounty of the Mr. Rossos enabled 
many a clutch did he disengage his skirts ; on|sjdered merely as an accessory to something more Dan to furnish himself with the few tools he needed 
many a petition, savored with a scent of potheen, substantial. to begin his tillage, and his wife with « wheel ands 
did he turn his back; many a venerable blue top-| The process of giving the blessing quickened the small stock of flax. As for clothes, they were 
coat, and gray cloak, did he elbow from his side, bidding, as it was feared the gentlemen might leave obliged to wear, day and night, those they ‘had on, 
before he could proceed to business. When once the ground before the next successful candidate was having neither achange for the day, nor a bed which . 
begun, it required an eye as practised, and an earjready to pay his* smiling service. The lot was might supersede the use of them at night. This 
as inured,as his, to distinguish that any business/awarded to Dan, who, after tossing up his hat, ad- was thought no great hardship by any of the family, 
was proceeding, amidst the habbub-of voices, the) vanced towards the horsemen, followed by his fath-'for it was a very common one. Many of their neigh- 
shoving, jostling, and scrambling, which took placejer-in-law. They observed to one another that he bors never attempted to undress after their garments 
while the bidding wenton. The confusion fairly looked better qualified than his predecessor to pay had passed a certain point of wear. The most tidy, 
baffled some lookers on,\who stopped their horses\rent, his dress being decent, and his manner betok- who really did patch their clothes very patiently, 
on the outskirts of the crowd to observe the scene ening more forethought and experience while the patches would hold together, were for the 
Mr. Alexander Rosso, just from college, his brother; ‘ Have you an old mother to find a shelter for, most part content, after that time, to tie them on til 
Henry, and a foreign gentleman, a college friend|too ?’ inquired Alexander. they dropped away in fragments Their reason for 
of the former, were taking their morning ride, sur-| ‘ There's the mottier and the father too that’s to not undressing was one which their reproving s0- 
rounded by their dogs, when it occurred to Alexan-jthe fore, replied Dan. turning to introduce Sullivan periors could not gainsay ;—that, once off, no powet 
der, that this was the occasion on which to exhibit) ‘And the darling too that’s been his wife almoston earth could get the garments on again. This 
to his friend the resemblance between the Irish and)since the sun rose, added Sullivan ‘Dan has had was nearly the condition now of Sullivan’s clothing 
his countrymen.« He was scarcely aware that thejthe priest's blessing this morn, and sure your hon-and that of his wife ; but they could scarcely trouble §, 
oceasion on which the people were assembled wasjors’ won't be long in following ”’ : themselves to think of such a trifle in the midst of 
similar to that which often collects th: Italian peas- ‘I would have married in the evening, Dan, if | the affairs they were ugdertaking. New life and spil- 
antry in groups, to contend with equal vehemencejhad been you,’ said Henry. * The land first, and it had been given them by the timely support yielded 
for slips _of land, which they hold on the same|then the girl, is the prudent way, you know. How\by their connexion with Dan; and they all, under 
terms. The Irish cottier is of the same class with}would you have managed, if you had had the firlhis direction, give full play to the spirit of enter 
the metayer of Italy ; ee middlemen are, with few without the land ?’ ’ ’ prize which ever distinguishes the Irish when 2 
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ospect of an equitable recompense of their exer-jalinost ever since they settled in this place, butjone of the motives thereto. It was clear to hitn 
os. Sullivan might now be seen toiling, as ajfor some reason or another, never signed till now,/that good would arise out of this measure, since 


borer under his son-in-law, thatching the cabin|such being her husband’s business with the agent|poverty had increased in proportion to the subdivis- 

















e ) - ; ; may ; ; ; 

vem, lof (now in earnest) with rushes from the Te morning, and also to pay the first year’s rent.jion of the land; and the distress which must prevail 

melt aks, or bringing sand from the beach to work | At this moment, Sullivan burst in, exclaiming.|in the mean time, should be patiently borne as the 
wit & : 


to the boggy soil of the potato field, or cutting}‘ Lord save us! your reverence, what can haye|judgment of Heaven on the sins of the poor, and on 
if for fuel, or even carrying loads of it on his|fallen out now ? Here's Dan coming up the glen,|the slowness of the rich to divide their substance 
ck for sale. The first money thus gained wentiraving like mad, and my own eyes seen him hold|with the needy.—Dora, who was accustomed to 
hire a pack-horse from one of Mr. Rosso’s vedn., his fist at the agent ; and they, as quiet as lambs/receive with reverence whatever her priest let fall 
nts, for the carrying out a further supply of turf ;|together till now.’ : inquired humbly whether he would have them go 
d this answered so well, that Dan finished by| Dora was flying out to meet her husband, whenjand ask assistance from Mr. Rosso, he being the 
jing their own store, and making fuel for home|the priest laid his hand on her arm. only person in their neighborhood who had sub- 
sumption, after the manner of the Irish peasan-| ‘Stop, my daughter, and listen to me, he said |stance to divide with the needy. Father Glenny 
y,when the turfin the neighborhood is exhaust-|‘I know it all. For your husband's sake hear itjshook his head, sighed, and advised them to remain 
}. that is, by scraping up what is left in the state|trom me, that you may not add to his passion |where they were, till he should have considered 
mire, and baking and shaping it with the eit now, in your vow of trust, daughter, and renew|their case and that of some of their neighbors, who 
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| it becomes dry enough to be combustible. Theirjit now, in your time of need.’ were suffering under similar calamity. On inquir- 





said } d was but poor as to quantity and quality, till} Dora sat down trembling, beseeching, by her|ing whether they had any savings, Dora joytully 
wn thought himself justified in adding a quarterjlooks, that she might hear the truth at once. Father|mentioned the rent, naturally supposing that Dan 
tribut a cow to his establishment; from which time,|Glenny related that Mr. Tracey had written to his|would not part with it when he found how matters 
©M @& Bstoes and milk, milk and potatoes, were thought|agent to say, that it was evident to him that his|stood; but her countenance fell when she extracted 
good a provision as they had a right to look tor.|property had been much injured, and the condition|from her now moody husband the fact that the 

et When that which is usually the idle season came|of his tenantry no less so, by the subdivision of landjagent had received him with a smiling counte- 
aaa und, namely, the weeks which succeed the pota-|having been encouraged to too great an extent ‘Jnance, requested him to count down the money 
bsowing, when nothing more is to be done to the|that it was his pleasure that the reverse process of/While he prepared his pen and ink, signed to his 
hel ay op, Dan proposed a grand scheme to his father-in-|consolidation should immediately begin; and that|assistant to sweep off the gold, silver, and copper, 
tgs ha w,—nothing less than to enlarge their cabin by|for this purpose, no new leases of small portions|into a drawer and turn the key, and then, and not 
i ord ding @ room atthe end. Sullivan smacked hisjof land should be given, and no partnership tenan-|before, explained the necessity he was under, of 
net s, and stretched himself, somewhat mortified to}ces allowed hencetorward; his intention being, that|refusing to fulfil his engagement, scoring the lease 
ad eid ve his expected period of rest broken in upon byjinstead of a small plot of ground supporting man: jfrom corner to corner with his newly mended pen 


ww toils; but, remembering that the summer/holders, one substantial holder should unite severaijas he spoke, and bidding the insulted Dan move 
ld.’ ghts were, indeed, somewhat oppressive to four|small plots of ground into a respectably-sized farm | side to make way for his betters, who were for- 
> OF ple sleeping within a space of twelve feet by|The zealous agent, Father Glenny, went on to say.jtunate enough not to have put off signing and 


jb, at, with nv air hole but the door; and looking|he had looked round him to see how many tenants/sealing. 
moe rward, moreover, to the inconveniences of Dora’s|lie could eject, and had put Dan and his family down| ‘Then we have nothing left,’ said Dora, calmly. 
if dons wfinement in such a place, he gave a groaning|in his list ; the unfortunate delay in signing the | ‘Murther!’ cried her father, ‘and we might have 
, ent to the undertaking, and went through his|lease having put their little possession into hisjhadan elegant bed to have carried away on the 
"TY SUSE of it with a tolerable grace. He cursed, for}oower. When Dora had made sure that this was/shoulders of us, instead of a coat that has nothing 
ved the Oe sake, however proud for his daughter’s.j.ll, she turned to her father who was standing|!eft but the sleeves, by reason of their having 
A th egrand notions which Dan seemed to have about)igainst the wall, tattooing with his brogues upon/never been tsed. And much besides is it we might 
1 fan cabin, making the new apartinent half as lone|the threshold. She mieht have thought that he Ihave had. if you had let us be comfortable, Dan, 
mm jinas the old one, and leaving space in the muc}did not hear the news, but that he was humming/1nd leave the rent to take care of itself in peace. 
re ll fora window. When finished, however, al!|inan under voice the tune to which he had sung.|By dad, we may very well pass for beggars without 
mage wright in his eyes, and he did not sigh, as didjon a somewhat similar occasion, the. burden— ~ lany pretending.’ 


r you t 


young folks, for yet more comforts; uf indeed 
>were not rather necessaries. Dora wished for} 
ed for her mother, who was growing more and| 


| His son-in-law looked fiercely at him, and the 
ipriest interposed to show that it was all right. All 
vere to have their dues, and Mr. Tracey should, 


The curse 0’ Jasus light on ve all!’ 





tea xe weakly, and got little rest on her bundle of|His old wife not daring to give vent to her anger|therefore, receive his rent; for paying which hon- 
ertaint ye Dan wished for the same comfort for Dora.|:n the presence of the priest, had hooded her heacjestly, Dan might fully trast he should never suffer. 
and j it was obliged at present to content himself with|with her petticoat tail, and ceased ber spinning.|After more words of exhortation and comfort, the 
5 oF it king forward to the time when they might in ‘ather Glenny was beginning a strain of consola-| priest gave Dora a sinall present of money, and 
ve vou’, their stock of fowls, and obtain feathers|tion, when Sullivan eri d, . _jexpressed his hope of seeing them all at mass in 
tg hugh from them, to sew up in a sack, and mak: ‘O murther, Dora, my darling, what a sight it is|the morning, after which he would converse further 
which bed of. He had a little money by him, and wa o see Dan racing like the sea itself! King of|/with them on their affairs. 
ail len tempted to spend it in Dora's behalf; but) Glors he is mad entirely.” | eda | Dan stood watching him from the door, after 
en. angie? Poth agreed that the first necessity was, to rhe priest placed himself by the threshold, so asjreceiving his blessing with a dubious expression 
his fergie’? Out of the clutches of the agent and the tithe|to be the first to meet the unhappy man. At thejof countenance. Dora had sunk down at her 
nt echt: OF paying the whole rent, there was but}sight of the black coat, the oaths and threats were|mother's feet, hiding her face in her lap, when she 
le chance ; but as they had no partners, and as|silenced; and presently the knit brow relaxed, the|heard her husband say, ‘ Praise to the powers, he's 
cody near was likely to pay better than them-jfierce eye was tamed before Father Glenny’s mild.jout of sight! Up with you, you women, and all 
es, they hoped to satisfy the agent with such ajserious gaze. Before any words were exchanged.|ready for nightfall.’ 
tion as might fairly average what he was in|Dora drew her husband in with a smile, and asked| To the question of all three, what he meant to 
e habit of receiving in lieu of the nominal rent.j|him how they were worse off now than on theirjdo? Dan replied, by giving orders, in a tone which 
n the whole, they considered themselves going|wedding morning, and where was the wender-of|none dared discbey. He made Sullivan take a 
i‘ fair and easy, and prosperous entirely.’ young and poor ‘people like themselves heving to|spade and dig up, with all his might, potatoes which 
They had been nearly a year in their abode, the|zo forth again to seek a heme? She did not doubt|were not yet fit for cropping. Dora found up sacks 
niday was coming round, and many jokes were|_hey should again find one, and have a warm cornerjand turf-panniers, and Dan proceeded, as soon as 
batinually suggested by that fruitful topic, when|moreover for her father, when he should be past|twilight came on, to impress into his temporary 
bther Glenny looked in upon them, in the course |his work. service a horse which grazed in the neighborhood. 
nabledl US’ Customary circuit among his people. Dora| Her husband impatiently stoppec her, saying that}On this animal he packed the panniers, so as to 
aaa ne curtsying to the door to invite him to r pose|there were no more homes to be had for poor ten- afford a seat between them, and then commanded 
a rp mself on the turf seat within: her mother rose/ints, and that if she wanted a warm corner, she|the trembling Dora to mount by his assistance. She 
pot ‘ly to pay her reverence as he entered, andjinust seek it among the beggar’s haunts in_ thejclasped her hands, erying, . 
Fp ped he would be pleased to remain till her hus owns,—warm enough, with seven families in a} *‘O. Dan! where will you be for taking us in 
whichis id Dan returned ; the one being at work some|*ellar, a comfortable place truly, for her babe to be|the dark night? You are over full of haste, I’m 





This hy off, and the other having business to settle}»0rn in, and her parents to end their days in ;jthinking, Dan.’ 
"Beth the ugent. The priest, who looked remarka-| ind, disregarding the priest’s presence, he prayed| His only reply was to lift her upon the horse. 


family, . a ‘hpews hai ; : 
neigh-M = “Ye: assured her he was in no hurry, anc! or confusion on every mother’s son of the Traceys.| ‘My mother!’ cried Dora, weeping. ‘ You will 
nants Mimined their countenances as if to discover| rom the first that had gone before, to the last that;not leave her alone ; and if my father stays with- 
rmenu e 


6 tiie, tether they had anything particular to communi-}sh ould come atier. This brought Father Glennyjout us, depend on it’ he will call in the neighbors.’ 

‘ently ” As they waited ‘ mannerly’ tor. him to in-| o interpose. ; Dan lifted her down again, went for the old wo- 
for the Mtce is own topics, he began by remarking ont ‘Peace, my son!’ he said. ‘It is blasphemy te|man (who had seemed stupified ever since the news 
icame,) placed her between the panniers, gruffly 


‘on till improvements in the place, and inquiring inte|-arse man for the judgments of Heaven.’ | jcam é 

meet worldly condition of its inhabitants.  Hlis coun He was going on, but Dan interrupted him t jdesired Dora to remain behind till her turn came, 
os Lom unce brightened as he listened to their cheerfu | sey that he was net thinking of Heaven at all in the}ind began to lead the horse up the hl which 
e nt erts of their prospects; but he still seemed an-|:matter. What he cursed was the clearing of th istretched towards the sea shore. Dora followed, 
Prhis sy til he had put one question. Had Dan taken|ostate, and the cruelty of those who would turn sc|owever, at some distance, determined to see whith- 
ed otha secure the lease ? he asked idimne, that} nany oul of house and home.—Father Glenny stil r r her mother was to be conducted. The horse 
rouble A. @2 @ point on which many tenants were unac nsisted that this was Heaven's work, since the Pra-| was a grey one, which enabled her to keep within 
‘dst of antably and disastrously careless. 1] hey woulc|ceys were no Prot stants, ao strangers in the land.|sight, and out of hearing, amidst the increasing 
d spir- ; off signing and securing for montus, Lh om nut members of the true church, ancient possessors| larkness. It wasa dreary walk, over four or five 
ielded us, after taking possession,’and many were the| >of the soil, only kept at a distance by being depriv-|anles of boggy ground; and many times would 


she have calied out for her husband's help, if she 


*sin which he had known them rue their pro-|-d of their political rights, and as anxious as gentry 
had not feared his present mood more than the 


stination. Dora replied with a smile, that she|should be, for the prosperity of their people. [Hk 





unde! 





enter &, : sage 7 ries ; Bh gich j sence 
oe te ped she might, by this time, say thit the lease| mentioned that Mr. Tracey, while giving the fata | stormy sky above, and the treacherous soil beneath, 
sin her husband's pocket; it had been drawn up |order, bad mentioned the good of the tenantry a} iusts of wind blew from the sea, piercing her with 
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cold through her scanty raiment. Dreaching show- 
ers were dashed in her face, blinding her so effec- 
tually for many minutes together, “that she would 
have lost the track and have sunk yet deeper than 
she did in the bog, if the same cause had not 
obliged those whom shé followed to stop also, and 
turn ots backs for a while to the storm. The fitful! 




























gale brought to ape the feeble wailings of the old 
woman, and th srowlings of her impatient hus- 
band, who per ieaven, earth, and he ll, ate vers 
impediment to their progress. Wuring one of 

pauses on a ridge, over which the roaring of 

sea rose more distinctly to their ears, Dora ca 
closer upon them than she infended. ‘The 
started, and his snort seemed 2 be answered 
a distance by a cry. 
thing waving near her, and screamed, 
himself shook with superstitious terror 
moment that he swore another oath 
were scared when the echoes were up and awak 
on a stormy 
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this time when he should return. Sullivan expre \\ 
his belief that Dan’s purpose was to spoil the place| 
as much as possible before morning, and then to hide 
himself for a time in some such convenient sort of 
place as he hinted he had thoughts of betaking him 
self to the next day. No inquiries could get out otf 
him what sort of place that was. 

Dora spent the rest of the night in mounting from 
the hut to the cliff, and descending from the cliff to} 
the hut, trying to comfort her mother meanwhile, 
who lay moaning and peevishly complaining o! 
manifold evils that it was impossible to remedy 
Towards morning, it startled Dora on her watch t 
perceive a brizht light burning in the direction « 
their late abode. She called Sullivan to look 
who forthwith began to wave his hat, « rying, 

‘ Hilloo, hilloo Dan is the boy in the world to} 
le 
}" 
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at it 




















deal with Flanagan. Hilloo! Dan, my darling 
you've finishedthe job out of hand! "Ty a 

















good as a year’s rent to see the agent overt 

pli ice, let alone the tenant. It's burning—the cabin] 
is, my jewel, and the turf-stack beside it; and i 
warins my heart at this distance |’ } 








And Dan—where is Dan, father ?’ 


























1s put in the way of the fire ; andthen he would set| 
it alight, and creep off some roundabout way to ” 
| 





here. 

his was exactly what took place ; and the device 
was so much to the taste of most of the e jected ten- 
ants, that the example was followed toa grea 
before a sufficient force could be summoned t 
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The old woman saw somc-}t 


, : | 
at those wihol|¢ 


|pre sence. to 


k the|crowd they ca 


“O, the eratur, he'd just stop up the drain, and}: 
cut the pig’s thro: ut, and throw him into the bog, and|w 
° 
see that everything that he couldn't bring with him 


In the morning, slain pigs, not in condition to be 
made food of, were found scattered on the road ; 
houghed horses lay groaning about the fields ; and 
many a poor cow was burne d inits shed. The agent 
was driven half frantic by these insults and inju- 
ries. He sent messenger after messenger for sol- 
diers, called on Mr. Rosso, his sons, and tenants for 
assistane ; and besides taking these necessary me: 
ures of defence, pointed out every cottier 
jected, or about to be so, asa ph Boe ex 
very man he met by his insults ; 
women, and overthrew 
1e passed a p irty 
whither. 


‘alre ady 
isperated 
and rode against 
n a8 oiten as 
, going they t 
be "3 alive they knew 


the 


the childre 
ofh ring $s wand 
and to 


*Trers 


rad ‘ 
ireG not 


ijnot how. It appeared so clear to the young Rossos 
hat Plensgas wan endangering his own life, and 
reravating the evils of the time, by aw akening the 
revengetful pas ions of the people, that one or other 


pt continnally beside him. in order, 


impose a restraint upon him, and 
m, to soothe the w 


by then 
, by their 
inflicted. They 


1c 
I 


ediatic unds he 





‘The echoes are up and awake,’ said Dora, ven-|well knew that, by thus associating themselves wit! 
turing round to her husband’s side. ‘ Take care./so obnoxious a pers n, they ran the risk of being 
Dan, that they repeat nothing you would not h ve| jated by the people; but this risk they had cour 
Heaven hear.’ lage to brave for a time in a geod cause 
As she expecte sd, his anger was now turned on| Al maps r . id taken his turn one day, when he 
her, for risking he r own life and her child's by sojrede up to 1 his father and brother who had com- 
‘ perilous a walk. She made no reply, but held by|passed a circuit of observation in a different direc- 
his arm ti]! they arrived at their destination, thank-|tion, and were now returning home to refresh them- 
ful that he had slackened his pace and moderated|selves before beginning their evening watch. 
his wrath somewhat, as if in consideration for hei ‘ Father,’ said Alexander, ‘do you mean to forbid 
They stopped on the extreme verge of the cliff.|your tenants to receive any of these ejected cotta 
when Dan desired his wife to hold the hh wse W baile rers 7 : 
he carried her mother home. She was not left for ‘Certainly not; itis no affair of mine 
many minutes to conjecture what this home could! ‘Sol thought; but Flanagan has not cnly been 
be. Mer husband led her down to a doorless andjrouting cut some poor creatures from a barn of on 
half unroofed cabin, placed just so far below thejof Tracey's tenants, but has taken upon him t 
verge of the cliff as to be unseen from the land jJdeclare that they must remove themsel out of 
Having lodged both the women under shelter, Danjthe district, as they would be harbored neither 
tried to strike a light with a flint and steel he has iy you nor any of the proprietors in it 
brought with him; but as fast as the little rush can-| ‘ What business has the fellow to answer for any 
die was Jit, it blew out again, there being no corner|body but himself?’ said Mr. Rosso. ‘ However, 
of the hovel free from ‘draugiits. There was noth he poor people know more of the matter than he 
ing for them bet to abide in wet, cold,and darkness.Jdoes. They know that lam harboring many,—as 
- tilidawn. The horse being unloaded, Dan mount jmany alas! as I can afford to relieve. Would this 
ed, and bidding the women e xpect s illivan a i|were allover, boys! Every case I hear of seems 
himself before morning, set off again across the bog.|a harder one than the last; and it breaks one’s 
Three hours afterwards they appeared with an therlheart to leave them to take their chance. See, 
horse, and heavier load; and, Dora's disap-|from this very point, what melancholy groups of 
pointment, her husband again leit her, not sho, | sl :—aged parents, or helpless children, or weak) 


yomen in each, to be 


2 n cottager !’ 
‘Where will 
them, father ?’ 


‘The greater part wi 


a burden upon the spirit-bro- 


they go? What will become 


> 
il crowd into the towns, and 


herd by hundreds under the same roof, till th 
fever sweeps half ofthem away. Others will stroll) 
the country as beggars; and others will live by) 


plunder. The most fortunate of them will be thos« 
who will beg enough in crossing the island to pay 


their way over the sea in search of En: glish wages. | 


Che noblest in their natures, the brave and high- 
spirited, will become white boys, and die amidst 
cts of outrage, or on the gibbet. So much for 
that policy of landlords, by which they first in-| 


the numbers « 
orce of competition, 
} 

Luen, 


srease f their tenantry, in order, by 


to let their land high; and 
finding that they have gone too far, take a 
it of consolida tion, and make no provision for the 
led up around them, 
ns of subsistence. 


and now de- 


prive of the me: What think you 


lof such policy, toad ? 
j : 


‘Il was just thinking, Sir, that it is rather sur 
iprising to me that you lift up your voice, on all 
ecasions, against establishing poor-laws in Ireland. 
hile you have such scenes as these before your 
ey es 
‘While that question is pending, Sir,’ said Alex- 
inder,— per it is a question which will not be 
speedily settled, and which, if settled in the affir- 
mative, will brin ig tedious arrangements after it,—| 


in the me whi ile, is not Tracey 
merciful cons ideration, to give 


iwellings elsewhere ? 


'y every 
tenants 


bound, 
‘his ejectec 
Ought not e ach one of them||! 


a 
1 
C 
} 
1 


upon the charitable,—upon you, father, and you 
lkind-hearted tenants, who are giving up their barns 
for lodging, and rood after rood of their potato. 
rrounds, for food for the destitute. father, when 
| sec these things.—the calamity of the oppressed 
the insensibility of the oppressor, the liabilities of 
rithe charitable, the exemption of the selfish and i the 


of 











population, through the too extensive subdivisy 
of land, are our grievances ; and to remedy they 
Ale xander, you'would begin afresh to divide ay 
subdivide, and encourage the increase of numbe 
as before. This seems to me scarcely reason 
ble.’ 
‘But the poor-laws we were 

s- interrupted Henry ; ‘do tell me how you can resig 
iy pleading fur them. Tell me, if you please, thy 
these poor people have been idle and improvidents 
tell me that they have brought families into th 
world without a prospect of maintaining them ; by 
ll me whether such destitution as theirs is not, 
dreadful punishment for what are, after all, mor 
faults than crimes. Look, too, at the number of jp. 
nocent persons that sufier ; the old, who lie down ty 
die by the wayside after a life of toil; the infant, 
who expire of hunger on their mothers’ breasts ; the 
sickly who, instead of bei ing tended by careful hands 
are shrinking and shivering in the wet and celd;~ 
at these wretches, in contrast with Tracey 
living in luxury abroad, on funds wrung from th 
misery of his tenantry. : 
Tracey is a benevolent man, 
inder; ‘he 1 


talking of, Sir 


look 


’ interrupted Alex 
mistaken in the way in whieh 
about improving the condition of his ten. 
antry, and he may have chosen his agent badly 
but he is far tir m being a hard-hearted man.’ 
‘ True, replied Henry, ‘and all this makes for m 
arcument Leas a rate upon him, and he will no 
ensible to what passes at home ; the 


nay be 


ne sets 


be ins 


- burden of reliey ing distress will no longer fall wholly 


onger 
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avaricious, | cannot but cry out for the interposition 
of the strong arm of the law to rectify these mon. 
\strous abuses, by making charity compulsory.’ 

‘If the law could rectify these abuses, Henry, | 
would cry out with as loud a voice as you. Itis 
because | am convinced that a legal charity would 
only aggravate them, that 1 advocate other methods 
of rectification. We all know that a permanent 
state of comfort depends on character. Do we not? 

‘Certainly: we might give and give forever t 
set of depraved paupers, without any better result 
than impoverishing ourselves.’ 

‘True. Well; the mistake seems to me to lie 
supposing that, as character and comfort are con 
jnected, we must produce character by giving com: 
ifort; whereas this is beginning at the wrong end; 
and the results have always been the direct reverse 

‘what was expected. We must begin at the other 
r “a 

‘But, my dear father, how 
ducation can york. . . 

‘Remember, Henry, the sre is another kind of edu 
cation always going forwards, besides that of our 
reading and writing schools—the education of cir- 
lcumstance By our present institutions, we edu 
jcate our peasantry to indolence and improvidence 
and by calling in poor-laws, we should only be 
appointing an additional te acher to enforce the same 
bad lessons. Instead of this, [ would fain have 
nstitutions which should stimulate, instead of super- 
seding’ industry ,—which should cherish, instead ot 

*xtinguishing trne charity,—and insure its due re- 
iw ard to prude nce, inste ad of offering a premium to 
jimprovidence.’ 


long it must be before 


‘I know the evils you speak-of have grown out ot 
the English pauper system; but must they, there- 
fore, be inherent in every systern of legal charity” 

‘They must ; because the supposition of a right te 
assistance is involved in the very notion of a lege! 
provision; and herein lies the mischief. You wil! 
never lmprove character (which is the same as im 
proving the external condition), while you separate 
lcharacter and its cons ener AR sore a right to 
support is accorded to any man, whether his conduct 
in 











ve wise or foolish, correct or ‘prelliggtib Lay hold 
this destruction of property, For the next three|now to havea rez of land on yonder mountain side,jof a child, teach him effectually that industry and 
nights, fires avere visible here and there in the darkjand wherewith to build himself a cabin ?’ prudence ave the means of comfort, and you put 
and dreary glen. As fast as the agent and hisbody-| ‘That would afford no present relief,’ observed comfort within his reach. Take the profligate, ot 
guard galloped from one point of wateh to another.|Henry. ‘ Besides having to build their cabins, thejthe reckiess man, in‘ his middle age, give him the 
a blaze arose in their rear ; and as soon as they arriv-;people must drain and manure their ground by a|means of comfort, "and you will not give him cherac- 
ed at the scene of destruction the perp: trators had|process of many months, kefore it will yield them)ter; he will PI resently be as poor as ever, and ()é 
vanished, and it was too late to dv any good. Althe food they are this day in want of. imore reckless for having received arbitrary : 
mocking langh came, from time to time, out ofthe} ‘Even supposing these new lots to be prepared|ance.’ ; 
darkness which surrounded the horsemen, in the in-|before the ejectment was served,’ said Mr. Rosso,) ‘The more arbitrary charily there is, ti 53 
tervals of the conflagrations; but this always hap-|‘ the plan would be « bad one. li would secure|natural will there be,’ said Alexa mngland 
saaad on spots where the ground on either side th la future repetition ef precisely the same evils wejour peasantry are held in respec duty 
road was not of a kind to beattempted on horseback.\are deploring to day. Bad cultivation and overiand neighborly kindness; too ere, 
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las | except in the remote districts where the poor- 
aws have not yet shed their blight over the growth 
»f kindly sympathies. Give us poor-laws, and here, 

oo, the ‘aged will be committed to the cold care of 
strangers , orphans will be Without a home, and the| 
naladies ‘of the body will involve the soul-sickness 
f paupe rism.’ 

‘Such is the fate of the helpless in England, 
Mr. Rosso; ‘and their calamities are aggravated in| 


said 


remedy. 
subdivided too far. 
1 poor-rate as to check its 
this subdivision will go on.’ 

‘ Undoubtedly such would be the effect in om 
districts : 





It is for want of capital that the land is 


tericultural 


wns the case wouk 
1 be a burden upon the 
ind their masters must encroach upon their wages 
und to support them , and thus the masters woul 


von! 


precise proportion to the amount of legal relief pro- 
vided. The most deplorable misery prevails in th 
southern counties, where the poor-rate is highest 
“1 condition of the poor improves to the northward 
ere a dislike of this species of relief has been| 
1 kept alive. There is still less distress in| 
Scotland, where assessments for the poor are rare ;| 
and least of all where their condition is cx nf led tojt 
yoluntary charity. That the misery is as much the 
consequence as the cause of legal relief, is proved by 
the result of an experiment of abolishing a stated|r 


mode of relief. Pauperism was on the perpetual 
increase in a populous district under a system of 
ssment; the assessment was discontinued, an 


paus rrism vanished. It was swept away by the} 
current of human affections, as soon as they were} 
restored to their natural channels.’ | 
‘It seems rather absurd, to be sure,’ observed 
Alexander, ‘ first to complain that the misery about 
us arises from the obstructions imposed on humaz 
powers, and then to seek to remedy it by obstructi: 


the current of human affections.’ 

‘ But what, after all,’ in juired Henry, ‘ have the 
human affec done? Whence comes all thi 
misery, if they 


tions 
have been left free ? 
They 
f bad 1 


have been rendered imp te) 
nstitutions,’ replied his father; ‘ they liv 
| act but natural rewards 


1 4 
and tue impo ‘ 


un are baulked of their 
the injustice of our ec 

yvvernment. While industry is overloaded 
baffled, a resent, children 


r 
a . 
as at pr 


mommy, 
our & 
t resi riit 


; 


their parents, and the poor have compassion to o 
nother, but they ean yield Jittle mutual supp 
rainst indigence.’ 7 
~* {ft seems rather an injury to Jreland, brot 
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and sickness, is ¢ { in Engl nd; and } 
numerable plans | ied, at a great expen 
f capital and trouble, to lessen th punt of 
nperism. That all have failed, betckens not a wan 
ofcharity, but an overpowering count ‘tion { 
ther quarters. If we look only at tl Mendicit 
Associations, what vast suins have been raised | 
them as often bar aap use of pauperis iso 
to some the idea of a compulsory ra All tl 
voluntary charity would cease, as it has ceased e] 
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ve brought lov er and lower, to the permanent injury| inprovidence has occasioned a fall of wages, aveng- 
th ir men. jing it by firing the dwellings, mauning the cattle, ot 
‘I do not believe,’ observed Alexander, ‘ that th: dering the persons of the landlords and over 
ing c ould ever be done here. M e have not the|seers; combining, in short, the insubordination ef 
eC All have a nearly equal horror of an ie freeman with the sloth and recklessness of the 
ssment; and I could name ned parishes where|slay 
ere are none to inanage the business, and man} 
re where no one would undertake it*’ = |} canes 
There would soon be an end Bf that dif iculty, 
epli Mr. R ‘there are people enough read) 
ad ; inister the fund for the sake of living u pon it CHAPT ER lV. 
Ve should have a new class of unproductive con 
umers introduced ; and for every one of them we 
ild lose a hardy laborer, who would commit to IRISH CRIME 
‘m his aged parents and helpless little ones, and| 
» toseek good esin England. A poor exchange The Sullivans and Mah nys were notimmediate ly 
ily irsued. Dora watched by d vy and listened by 
‘Do ue pluin of numbers, facher, and yetjnieht, im vain, for tokens of the eae Inies, 
oO gration of our pr li she 1 1 to believe, as she was told, that the 
l‘o tha roductive consumers wl leave! place of their retreat was not known; or, if ~arbeer 
the helpless members of their families up oul s supposed to be so surrounded by a disaffected 
and of this kind of en gration there \ oul dd e peasantryjas to re nder any attack too 
a vastinerease upon the ¢ lishment of a pauper ilous to be attempted. That this last supposition 
tem. The same infl which would per-iwas true, she had some reason to believe, though she 
domestic clhiariti ould dissolve Gomestic little more than Mr. Flanagan himself what 
d would not a leeal relief be an irr t wasp ne arocnd her Her father disappezred the 
ito aman tothrow his burdens upon thie y r their arrival on the coi but he had since 
na go seek his fortune elsewhere? Ii it!loo!] n on them, twice at night and once early in 
lread hile no legal | 1 @3 he morn ‘ h seemed to prove that his abede 
done 1 ext vely upon th 3; not very ¢ nt from theirs. He brought with 
i a prov in each t a supply ef whisky for his sick wife, 
\\ P n, \ oul you , f | v io | 1G le to «¢ joy little besides 
g, | p op of rits to w rm her. These gifis, coupled 
1B lm | uld « ch = » what Sullivan had let fall about what went on 
s of time, lest t hould | any itv to an-'in the bog, led Dora to think that he had connected 
Pill ede : can be mad ! inh f with on illicit distillery in the neighborheed ; 
» that the int of the | le tno confession could he get from him bat eloquent 
comuiit j rowng rai p, Wwe tlvestures and significant natches of song. Dan wag 
er the evils y ind us, ¢ e-lyet more mysterious. His tenderness to his wife in 
rin lief to their peculiar stre VV reat measure ret after the night of the flitting ; 
t « late or farms. . ut there was no confidence with He went and 
O, { : you i ! une atall hours, ney here he had been, 
: r how long he sen ut alw desir- 
ie t i VV ly ¢ ng her not to be uneasy, and showing that he thought 
i oul I Ving our L poy tion,lof home during his excursions by bringing little com- 
t r small | i n tl ht utiforts for her mother and herself, which she wondered 
whi pop tion 1s the « th ‘ti-lhow he could procure. Once he threw over her 
ihe ple are al y mekine etiorts to dolshoulders a cl ak which was much less rent and tat- 
inse] tremend ofitered th her own; another time he produced a 
) | I } be ¢ r thei icket of tea f his mother-in-law; and with it a 
1a bet | t who eject thet i ! indsome teapot and cups nicely secured in straw: 
f t 1 } ci a | I appe dani tone 1. for the use of the 
n ie! * jandec } Thelexy ted | Dan expected very warm thanks 
m fire ’ r-| fox , ie | that Dor ‘reat anxiety was 
f rti estab! it th bei pie ed fer her little ene, 
ul Li: ren veen t mseiv é h \ ri oO pre ] ly outlive its birth 
from al! lia to the { ( elin cit nees of destitution: but Dora locked at 
t r husl with anguish in her countenance, 
] *Q, husband, you would not doom your child be- 
ore itis born! *You will not wrap it about with 
We « ‘ 1, Henry, to | doingicrime as soon as it sees the light This is not ear: 
i id ! i i l y. ¢ irc ase Nn il-j;ed Dan. it cannot be ye urs; and my child shall 
by | lay i] 1 them by emigration.|not be touched with that which is stolen.’ 
id cost endless toil and expense, and leave our} Dan, far from being angry, ce olly observed, tha 
ievanee t d utas atem iry mea when there was an @1 f justice, there was cu en¢ 
i specifi i specific grievance, nothing of law if he was cut off from earning what }« 
be w i ir ( more ne vy. Tra-lwanted. he must take it where he could get it; and 
reant i » tt triotic thine when he ordered the!to take it thus was a less crime than to let his fan 
solidat ‘this estate: the deed would havelly die of hunger, and his child of cold, while foe 
nsw 1e will, if he had do more gradu-land clothing were within reach. In answer to his 
ly, ec providing a settlement in Canada or! wife's timid questions what this would avail him wh« 
Lustrali vel mily that he displaced the law irged against him, and soldiers were 
And ree " » of our waste t itidog¢cine his : he els, ms laugh d. and said that if the 
me entry bre t th er to that pass, he and « rs 
‘hb i hr required to i i t ht for r 2 c h had driven him out, and 
i t vhile, in the ¢ no B if h | not come in again at ti 
{ d is that uns cal lf t] ore choge to i 
Ay ( lsu | nd { th against de perates, there shoule ‘ 
' wanted VM ready t cht bravely er t 
A ail ‘ thi pens a tu p r ni ly. according 's the 1 wers decrt d th.e 
mprovement ! party or the other to prevail 
Ido. Ifthis plan be pul re conjunction with} Dan could not succeed in any degree in imparting 
| of the most gallii r of our nolitical fet-lhis « f recklessness to his wife. She becam: 
v ma see lreland th flonrishing regior re thoughtit he grew less so: a dee per and 
- ied her tobe. [fa pauper system beldeeper ancholy shaded her countenance. Her 
































































































































































form wasted, her spirits were hurried, and she seem-| ‘ Sure a darker curtain was never about asleeping| 
ed unable to control her temper by other means than man’s head than this fog,’ observed another. said she ; ‘ but where are the candles? I have but 
perfect silence. Instead of soothing her mother’s, ‘ The beacon!’ exclaimed a third; ‘it’s just thejthis gne; and nothing in the way of a shutter or a 
complaints, and patiently answering her incessant drop made you see double, that’s all. The beacon is|door, you see ; and there's no company come yet; 
questions, as formerly, she heard the former in si- far away south, and yon cabin’s the only light.’ so you will have time. Make haste, Dan.’ 

lence, and escaped as often as possible from the lat-- Their explanations were as much wasted as the| * Shall 1 bid the neighbors to the wake?’ inquired 
ter. Her practice was to set within the old woman's foreigner’s wrath ; and after a prodigious expense of|Dan, who thought the best way of gaining her at- 
reach whatever she was likely to want, and theneloquence on both sides, recourse was liad to action,|tention was to help her to fulfil first the duties to the 


wander out, sometimes sitting on a perilous projec-the purport of which was presently intelligible\dead, which rank so high among social obligations 
jon of the cliff to watch the swell of the sea, andenough. A shrill whistle set all the wandering iti lreland. 


sometimes hiding herself in a cave immediately be- lights converging towards the beach: the sailor's 


‘O, you have-brought a sheet, as [ was wanting, 


Ata sign from her, he threw down his load and 
low the cabin; whence she would come forth occa- two guides, whose outer garment was a shirt, bound hastened to the beach, whence he brought a plank, 


sionally, climb the cliff laboriously, peep in at the round the waist with a hayband, in which pistols andjon which to lay the body, candles wherewith to illu- 
door stealthily, to see if she was wanted within, and knives were stuck, slung their lanterns to their belts, minate the bier, and spirits with which to exercise 
creep down again to her place of idleness and soli- seized each an arm of the stranger, and led him rap- hospitality. He gave notice, at the same time, to his 
tude, Yet it would seem as if, even in this place,idly down the cliff. Instead of permitting him to captain and comrades, that when a blaze should be 
she heard her husband's step from a distance, so in- proceed towards the wreck, they ordered him into seen on the cliff, and the funeral lament heard, all 
variably did she appear as he approached. At otherthe cave whither Dora often resorted, and set would be ready for their reception at the wake :—the 
times she came forth, when it was not Dan movinga guard of two men over him. One after another, burning of the bed of the deceased before the door, 
over the bog, but some less welcome visitor; and five of his companions were brought to join him, and the utterance of the death cry, being the cus- 
then she turned back quickly, and tried to evade ob- the guard being strengthened in proportion. When tomary mode of invitation to the: wakes of the Irish 
servation. One woman, and another and another,no more live men could be found about the wreck, poor. 

came to visit her, she knew not whence nor why ;\1 small supply of food and spirits, and materials for Dan was yet more struck with the deathlike pale- 
but they were of a more companionable nature than|making a fire, were sent into the cave, as an intima-/ness of his wife’s face when he again joined her. 
herself, and gave broad hints that as their husbands tion that all the business was over in which the crew He inguired whether any neighbors had helped her 
or fathers or sons were united in enterprise, the was to have any share. The poor wretches, soaked, to nurse her mother, and whether her rest had been 
women should be so in confidence ; and would have battered, exhausted in body, and harassed in mind much broken: but she scarcely attended to his ques- 
told many a horrible tale of what was nightly done with grief and panic, were not interfered with by/|tions. She clapped her hands, as if in glee, at sight 
and daily suffered by the band they professed to be- their guards, except when their lamentations became of what he brought, and seemed altogether so much 
long to. Dora always stopped such communications dangerously audible. more like a wilful child, than like his thoughtful and 
at the outset; professing that Dan and she belonged) ‘The work of violence on the beach meanwhile devoted Dora, that the fancy again crossed him that 
to nobody and nobody to them, and that all she wish- went on rapidly: all that the vessel contained wassome mocking fiend had taken possession of her 
ed for was, to live alone and be left quiet. She did seized, and put out of sight, and great part of the form. He asked her, with much internal trembling, 
not so much as know where her visitors came from, wreck broken up and carried away before morning. whether she had daly prayed this night? She start- 
she said. They pointed, some to the bog, some to, The aim of some of the people employed, was the ed, and said she had strangely forgotten herself; and 
the rocks, and others to little mounds of turf, from y forthwith went throngh her customary devotions in 


very amusing joke of persuading the foreigners, on 
which a thin blue smoke was seen at times to curl bringing them out into the daylight, that their vessel.a way which, though hurried, was very unlike any 
which a fiend would dare to attempt; and Dan was 


up. Some hinted at an intention of building cabins had been conjured away bodily to a distant point, 

on the cliff, near hers; to which she gave no en- whither they were to be sent to seek it. These peo- so far satisfied. 

couragement. This kind of reception did not temptiple were scarcely aware low some of their noisy op-' ‘ Bring ont the bed,’ said she, pointing to the straw 

them to repeat their visits very often, and, after ajerations were heard by the crew, and how well they on which her mother had been wont tolie. ‘ While 

short time, Dora flattered herself she had got rid of/understood the knocking, heaving, and crashing, and it is burning, [ will raise the ery once more and see 
In a littlelespecially the shouts which followed every grandiif any one will come.’ 


all intruders. She was not deceived. 
while she was solitary enough. ichievement in the process of destruction. Dan moved a bundle which lay on the straw, but 
It was a December night, wrapt in that kind of! Dan was among the plunderers. _He was not atjlet it go again in a pang of horror when the feeble 
gloonr which is as a stifling pall descending to shroud|liberty to decline any enterprise proposed by the cap- cry of an infant proceeded from it. In an instant 
the world, when a vessel came ashore almost direct-|tain of the gang with which he had associated him- he understood all. He took up the child, and plac- 
ly below Dan's dwelling. How the accident hap-|self; and on his return from a distant expedition,'ed it on Dora's bosom without saying a word. 
pened, those on board were wholly ignorant. They) which had detained him from his home for some days,, ‘ O, my child: aye,-I forgot it when 1 forgot my 
had believed themselves acquainted with the coast,he found himself called upon, in fulfilment of his prayers; but it cannot have been hungry long, I'm 
and felt themselves secure while the beacon glimmer-joath, to take part ina scene of plunder, of a kind thinking. Hold him while I strip off my cloak that 
ed south-east of them. It did, indeed, only glimmer ;|which he abhorred, in sight of his own dwelling.|keeps ne as hot as if [ hada fire burving within 
but the fog lay so thick, that the wonder was how While he was ordered to rob middlemen, terrify me.’ And she carelessly slipped the babe into her 
the beacon could be seen at all. What wind therejagents, and half-murder tithe-proctors, he discharg- husband's arms. 
was blew directly on shore ; so that it was too late,jed his mission with hearty good will, under the no- 
when the vessel was once among the breakers, to|tion of avenging his own wrongs: butit was quite athe way you givea child of ours into my arms for 
preserve her. She struck ; and with the first cry ut-\different thing to delude foreigners, put them imthe first time ?’ 
tered by her crew, the supposed beacon vanished.|peril of their lives, and strip them of everything; and) She looked at him with perplexity in her counte- 
The shouts of the mariners rose at intervals amidst)he said so. In reply, he was reminded of his oath/nance, said she knew nothing at all about it, an 
the hoarse music of the waves, which renewed their|(an oath too solemn to be slighted), and immediate-|before he could prevent her, set fire’ to the straw, 
dirge with every human life that they swept away. ly commanded, as a test of obedience, to take up aland gave the other appointed signal. Upcame the 
All might have been saved if there had been a ray of bale of goods from the wreck, and carry it up to find/company of whiteboys, crowding round the eabin, 
light to guide their efforts; but, murky as it was, house room in his cabin. He did so with a heavy rushing tothe bier and exciting Dora more and more 
they struggled in vain, while wave upon wave, with-|heart, dreading thus*to meet Dora, after aseparation every moment by their looks and their proceedings. 





be set before the judge, and refused mercy, and 


out a moment's panse, found them full of desperatejof some days. She had never yet seen him equipped She now, for the first time, perceived the peculiarity 
effort, and left them less able to- encounter its suc-jas a whiteboy, or been expressly told what occupa- of her husband's dress. She went from one to another 
cessor. The first man that gained a footing on the/tion he fol'owed, lobserving upon the arms they carried, and stopped 
beach found himself unable to yield the slightest as-| He paused outside, leaning against the doorless at last before Dan who was in earnest conversation 
sistance to his companions, and looked about for signsjentrance to watch what was passing within. All was|with his captain. 
of human habitation. The only token was a feeble|so strange and fearful, that a deadly horror came) ‘So you have enrolled yourself, Dan! So you 
gleam from Dan’s cabin, towards which he directed|over him, lest the one whom he saw moving about have plighted and pledged yourself to your band 
his steps, not perfectly satisfied at first whether it|should not be the real Dora, but some spirit in her'since you swore you would wed me only. Much 
was light from a dwelling on an eminence, or a star likeness. She was employed about her mother's may they do for you that I could not do! but O, may 
seen through an opening in the gloom. Tripping,corpse, which lay on the bare ground. Her motions|they never do you the evil that 1 would not do ' 
stumbling, now climbing, now falling, but stilljwere so rapid as to appear almost convulstve. Now,They may give you clothes these winter nights, 
shouting all the time, he pursued his way ina direct/she kneeled beside the body, straightening the limbs, when | have nothing warmer ot home for you than 
line to the light, fearing every moment thatit would and striving in vain ta cover it completely with amy own heart. They may find yon whisky and 
vanish, like the supposed beacon, and leave him no'piece of linen which was too small for the purpose ; lights for the wake, and other things as you want 
choice but to sit down and wait on the spot for day.now she fixed her one rush-light in a lump of clay, them; but they will make you pay more than vou 
W hen he had drawn near enough to feel pretty se-|and placed it at the head; now she muttered fromiever paid tome, Dan. They will take you among 
cure of his object, his shout was suddenly answered|beneath the hair which fell over her face as shejsnares in the night: they will set you on other men’s 
by many voices, in iminediate succession and from/stooped ; and then, leaning back, uttered the shrill beasts to go over bogs where you will sink, and 
different distances; and moving iights at once ap-|funeral ery with a vehemence which brought some under rocks that will crush you: they will set you 
peared along the whole jnce oi\the cliff. A manjcolor back to her ashy pale countenance. where bu are fiying round you: they will puta 
started out from the darkness of either hand of the) ‘ Whisht, whisht!’ muttered she impatiently toknife in your hand, and make you dip your sovl in 
astonished sailor, and told him he was going thejherself. ‘I have given the ery, and nobody comes.\blood. If you refuse, they will burn you and me 
wrong way for assistance, there being none but wo-|Father Gleuny forgot me long ago, and my own fa- together within four walls; and if you agree, they 
men above. The sailor, on whom, being a foreign-|ther has forgot us, and Dan I don't know what will lead you on to something worse than bogs or 
er, this information was lost, swore his deepestoaths|has been done to Dan, and he tells nobody. He rocks, or a soldier's shot; they will .send ytu ‘to 
at them for their delay, and for the artifice by which| won't forget me long, however.’ 
he saspected the vessel had been purposely brought; * Forget-you, Dora!’ said Dan, gently, as he Jaidthen.... 
on shore. His wrath, vented in unintelligible|hold of her cloak. ‘ Did | keep my oath so long ‘For Christ's sake stop her!’ exelaimed Dan. 
threats, was only laughed at. when you lived in your father's cabin in the glen, He seized her hands to prevent her stripping his 
‘ Be easy, now,’ said one. ‘ Snre it takes a manajand shall I forget you no whiteboy uniform from his shoulders, as scon as he 
long time to wake with such a lullaby going on al!| She folded her arms in her eleak with a look of had given his baby in charge to a compassionate by- 
the while.’ Lift is sl tance. 


jindifference; as she glanced at the bale he carried. 
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‘QO Dora!’ cried he, in a choking voice, ‘is this. 
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‘ Move the corpse,’ ordered the captain. ‘ Keep|many inquiries as to how all went on at the Hall,\not engaged within with her infant, was to sit with 


the wake down below, and bring the first womanjand such tender concern about his honor’s rest o |her eyes fixed upon this alder bush. No news came 
you can meet with, to tend this poor creature.|nights, and so many remarks upon the marvellous|to her of the proceedings either of her people or of 


Clear the cabin instantly.’ 


darkness of the preceding night. 


He perceived sig-|the enemy ; but as long as'she saw no sign from the 


‘ Give the word, captain,’ cried one, ‘and we’ll|nals pass across the road, before and behind him,—|«ppointed place, she knew that matters were not des- 


catch a doctor,—the same that we brought blindfold|thought he detected hidings behind the fences,—|perate. 


when O'Leary was murthered almost. We'll whip 
up horses, and have him here and home by noon 


‘No, no; not till we see what the women say.jonly waited till the horses were past, to begin an|black turf around the alder bush. 


In frost or in fog, in sunshine and in rain, 
was sure that an ominous whoop travelled over the|Dora sat abroad or paced along the ridge above her 
bog westward,—and that more than one gossoon |cabin, bending her gaze till she grew dizzy upon the 
There was not a 


Hilloo, boys! bring out the bier, fair and easy, and|expedition in the same direction. ituft of moss, nor a twig, nora rush, that was not 


decent.’ 


Dora’s struggles to follow were fierce, and her|dings were conveyed of the motions of those who|them all. 


cries at being kept from this duty heart-rending 
No one could effectually quiet her till she had been 
some hours committed to the care of a matron, who 
was brought from some invisible place to nurse her. 

Slowly and sadly she recovered! Some said she 
was never again the same Dora; but others saw no 
further change than the melancholy which -was like- 
ly to become fixed in her by such an experience as 
hers. She could never recall any circumstances 
connected with the death of her mother and the 
hirth of her child. She could only suppose, as her| 
husband did, that the old woman’s exertions had suf- 
ficed for her daughter, and been fatal to herself. 

Sullivan made his appearance ere long from un- 
der ground, where he had been engaged in breaking 
the laws after his own method. He was duly griev- 
ed at having been absent from the burial of his 
wife ; but hoped to atone for the involuntary neg- 
lect, by devoting his gains at the still to the pur- 
chase of masses for her soul. 





CHAPTER V. | 
IRISH RETRIBUTION. 


It was not possible that the acts of outrage, of 
which the whiteboys from Tracey's estate and oth- 
ers were guilty, should remain long unnoticed by 
the officers of the law. The foreigners, who had 
been deprived of their wrecked vessel, had been, 
the next morning, tied two and two, and conducted 
into the neighborhood of a road, by which they 
might reach a town, and relate their hardships 
Three of their number were missing, and they did 
not fail to attribute their disappearance to those wh« 


it was indeed the case, as usual, that instant ti-|presently as familiar to her as if she had planted 
Every evening, as it became dusk, she 
had been recently injured. Mr. Connor's departure|drew nearer and nearer to the place, and, when it 
from home, his application to this magistrate, and|was quite dark, sat on the very spot as. long as her 
consultation with that, and the grand letter which|child could spare her. Every morning, she devised 
his groom was seen to put into his bosom and to ride|some apparent reason, in case of curious eyes look- 
off with in the midst of an escort, and the other let-|ing on, for making a circuit of the alder bush; and 
ter curried to the post-office, which looked just like|returned with a somewhat lightened heart, when she 
it, were all faithfully reported of to Dan’s captain, in/found no indication of any one being there 
time to have the express turned back without his dis-| This painful watching could not go on forever, 
patch, and the next mail stopped, in order to rifle}/though Dora began to think it would. Some one at 
the letter-bag. ‘These expedients, however, could|last appeared to be moving in that direction through 
not long avail. Soldiers were at length known to|the dusk of a foggy morning, now ducking and van- 
be on the way, and suitable preparations were made|ishing, now crawling among the uneven ground, now 
for their reception. In one of the most important of{|cautiously raising himself and looking about him 
these, Dora bore a principal part. |After vanishing near the alder, he appeared no more 
Her husband, whose absences had been shorter|Dora proceeded thither, and found her father. 
and less frequent, until he saw that she was per-| ‘ Where is Dan?’ was her first question. Some- 
feetly recovered and able to occupy herself with her where near, her father told her, but too busy to seek 
infant, but were now again lengthening, came to her|a hiding at present. It was only the old and help- 
one night, and, gently waking her, told her that her|less who were thus allowed to get out of the way ; 
services were wanted by himself, and three or fourjall who could fight, were out against the soldiers. 
companions who were waiting outside. Dan meant to come to her by the coast way this day, 
‘Troth, then, my jewel,’ said he, ‘ there's no need|if possible, just to tell her what he was about. 
to be trembling and staring as if we were about car-| Sullivan had provided himself with a supply of his 
rying you off. You are not going out of this ; andjown manufacture ; but he had no food. Dora has- 
the whole matter is nothing in life but writing a slip|tened to bring him some while it was still dusk, and 
of a letter, my darling, because it’s you that will be|she promised more at night, In case of his being un- 
doing it neat and pretty.’ jable to leave his hiding place before that time. Sul- 
One of the party brought paper, pen, and ink, and|livan joked on the chances of an old man’s keeping 
as soon as Dora could steady her hand sufficiently,|soul and body together in such a place for twelve 
she wrote to her husband's dictation, subject to the|hours, and promised to thank her heartily for food 
suggestions of his companions :— and warmth at night, barring he was dead. He bade 
her not be scared at the soldiers if they should cross- 
: examine her this day ; she was not his own daugh- 
‘Come no farther nor the big elms in Rosso’s/ter, he declared, if she could not delnde the ruffians, 
demesne, or it will be the worse for yourself and/and save her own kith and kin at their expense. 
them you bring. - What you come to ask us for is a|Dora retired home to watch more nervously than 
trifle that gentlemen should not be thinking of ask-|ever, since she was listening for her husband's foot- 


ing of poor men, even if the ship was a ship still,|step from below ; and to meditate on the entangle- 
ments of these her kith and kin. Her father had 





* Major Greaves, 





had done all the other mischief. As they went 
along the read, and through small villages, they| 
met with little sympathy in any of their complaints! 
against whiteboys; but the towns-people were of a| 
different temper, and Ballina and Killala soon rang) 





which it is not, never having been more than an 
iwk ward boat, and that now burnt and gone entire-|broken the law in the matter of the distillery, and 


ly, so as not to be given up, except the arms, which|her husband was under ban for burning his late 
will be offered in a different way from that you ex-|dwelling, for his share in the robbery of the wreck, 
pect, if aman of you sets foot beyond the elms.jand probably for many more feats of whiteboyism, 


lake heed to the ground, sir, which is mostly such|of which she had yet heard nothing. Her own lia- 


with the tidings of the horrible outrage which had|*s would bog a snipe, and you without a guide that|bilities she did not for a moment retugm/er; yet the 


been committed on the coast. The alarm spread 
through the whole district. There was, daily, news 
of intended attacks, which never took place ; exag 
gerated reports of the numbers of the disaffected 
and of their deeds, got abroad ; and many a dweller 


in a lone house, many an oppressor with an unqniet| 
conscience,—al!l who had wealth in their houses.| 


and all who suspected that they had enemies abroad. 
—trembled, as often as the long winter nights set- 
tled down, whether in starless gloom, or upon tracts 
of moon-lit snow. The rovers did not fail to make 
use of the panic, while it lasted, to punish their ene- 
mies, and beat up for recruits among their friends 


Opposition gave way before them in every direc-| 


tion; and many and various were the tokens of 
welcome they met wherever the population had 
tasted of oppression, or were struggling with hard 
ship. .The immediate occasion of the first check 
they encountered was an insult offered toan obnox 
ious landed proprietor,—an insult which roused hin 
from fireside declamation to military action. His 
finest trees. some of which had ornainented the lawn 
of his mansion for an untold length of time, had been 
cut down in one night. He had looked westward 
the preceding evening, and seen the red sun tings 
the tufts of snow that rested on their branchy heads 
he looked again in the morning, and they lay like s 
many monuments of grandeur that had been. He 


gillopped off after breakfast in search of brother| 


inacistrates, soldiers, informers, guides, and all tha 
was necessary for dislodging the enemy from thet 
entrenchments. He would not wait till his usa 
body-guard had assembled, but ventured out with 


only a groom behind hiin. He had long suspecte: 


that some of his enemies were no further entrench: | 
ed than in their own discretion, and that they were| 


living and moving on all sides of him. He wa 


now sure of it, from the ambiguous greeting which) ain stunted alder-bush, which she well knew. 


He never reinembered # 
So 


met him on all sides. 


}may be trusted ; for there's nota boy in the glén|act-of writing a threatening letter wes uniformly 
ithat would do your honor the ill turn to bring you|punished very severely, whenever the perpetrators 
jhere. There are eels in the bog, sir, that slide easy|could be discovered. She stood in nearly as much 
lout of the hand when you would take them; and|jéopardy as her husband ; and he knew it; and the 
'your honor will find we take after the eels, except|purpose of his intended visit of this day was to con- 
that you will be much the worse of nottaking us,—|vey her toa hiding. Her father was not aware of 
ving taken yourselves. One word more out of|what she had done, and therefore thought no more 
i|kindness.—No enemy ever sets foot out of this/than herself of her being in any danger. 
lace more, barring he takes us as his prisoners,; How often since being involved in these troubles 
\which not a man of us will ever be: so, unless you|liad she sighed for an opportunity of confession! It 
lcome to pick and choose a grave for every man of|was long since she had eased her conscience ; and 
lyou, stir not a step farther than the big elms, near|she felt it among the greatest of the sins the family 
lwhich one will meet you with this.’ jhad committed, that they had cut themselves off 
lfromm the services of devotion, and what she thought 
| Having amused themselves with inventing gib-|the means of repentance. Again and again, in her 
iberish for the signature, and making rude drawings|solitude, she had meditated a night expedition to 
lbelow of guns, pikes, and gibbets, ornamented with|Father Glenny’s dwelling; but & was a step she 
shamrock, the letter was folded, neat and pretty,|dared not take without Dan's approbation; and he 
land confided to one of the party, to be forwarded.|always put her off without an express permission. 
{Dan wondered that Dora made no remonstrance/At this crisis she was more than ever distressed at 
iwainst being involved in such a proceeding ; and,|her own spiritual state, and said to herself that her 
ifor a moment, suspected her of the weakness of be-|mind was so perplexed by her long solitude, and het 
ling flattered, by the compliments paid to her writ-|conscience so burdened with an accumulation of sins, 
ling, into a disregard of what it was that she had|that she was not equal to what she might have to go 
lwritten : but Dora's passiveness arose from a sense|through. Her ingenuity and presence of mind were 
»f the uselessness of opposition, as far as the letterjgone, and she felt that, at the first question, she 
was concerned, and of its injurious influence on her|should betray either her conscience or her cause ; 
She would give Dan no shadow of|that is, that she should either tell a direct lie or the 
1 reason for leaving his home as he did. Her groan, | plain truth, instead of being able to baffle and mis 
vhen he kissed her and bade her farewell, on thejlead, as she had been taught it was meritorious to 
‘etter being finished, went to his heart. He told herjdo, on snch an occasion. She had not much time 
hat it was for her sake, as well as for duty, that hejto ponder 
nust leave her, the boys being now on the look out} As soon 
ito keep the enemy at a distance. 





i\domestic state. 


her case. 

as the fogs began to disperse before the 
He came back tojrising sun, she saw a glancing and gleaming on the 
whisper, that in case of real difficulty, she might be|extreme point of the track which led from the glen 
asy about himself and her father, as each man had|into this district [t was the glittering of the arms 
| hiding place in the bog, theirs being below a cér fa strong party of soldiers, who were accompanied 


lov several le 


r } } 1 " 
rsemen in plain clothes, probably some 
1 ba ' * 


| Fromthis hour, the sole employment of Dora, when! ofthe nerehbering gentry who had offered their ser 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































the windings of the bog road. 
battle. 


towards the alder bush. 


vices as guides; none of the country people having|the cabin, nor any arms or other things of his, un- 
been found trust-worthy in the office. Dora’s heart|less it might be any article of clothing left behind. 
beat thicker and thicker as she traced them among|She would swear that she did not know whether he 
Presently they stop-|was north, south, east, or west at that moment 

ped at a cross track, and separated into three|This was thought satisfactory, and she took the oath 
parties, as if more for purposes of search than|deliberately, looking the officer full in the face as 
One of these parties, the smallest, seemed|she spoke. 

to receive directions from the gentry as to the|search the cabin, and Dora sat dewn on the ridge t 
course they should pursue, and then turned directly jhush her baby to sleep, and catch opportunities o1 
Folding her arms forcibly|(hrowing hasty glances down to the beach.— Before 

on her bosom, to keep down her agitation, she}imany minutes were over, the searchers re-appeared, 


This done, the soldiers were ordered to 





since they knew that to be safe ? 
hesitating, and giving ambiguous answers, she ef 
fected her purpose of determining the party to cross 
the most perilous parts of the bog, where, if not lost, 
they would be disabled for further active service this 


By equivocatin 


day. <A soldier was left to guard her till their re- 





stood conspicuous on the ridge of the cliff, hoping{bringing with them a dozen pikes, a blunderbuss 


to draw their attention to herself. 
about them at every step; but not more keenly} 
when alongside the alder-bush than before. 
passed it, and one pang was over. They 
rapidly towards her, and she turned to enter the cab-| 
in. They shouted; she stopped, and awaited then 


7 a) } 
Pheylcalmly. 
came|knowledge.’ 


|more speeches. 


They lookedjand three brace of pistols. 


‘You broaght them in yourselyes,’ said Dora, 
‘There were none there before, to my 
‘Come, come, mistress,’ said the officer; ‘ no 
A false oath is enough for one 


with every appearance of willingness, gazing at the|morning’s work, and more than you will be able ea- 
officer and his six soldiers asa child gazes at ashow |sily to answer for. You must.come with us and 
‘Where do you live, my good woman?’ inquired|take your trial for perjury.’ 


the officer. She pointed to the cabin | 
‘ Who lives with you?’ 
‘My child. My mother did live here too, but she} 

died many weeks ago.’ 
‘And your father?’ 


‘{ had a father too, your honor : 


lficer appeared to be moved. 
but he is in the} would furnish him with a written promise to appeal 


Dora declared with such an appearance of inno- 
rence that she neither knew of these arms no! 
‘ould imagine how they came there, and inquired s« 
naturally whereabouts they were found, that the of- 


He asked whether she 


ground. Soft may the rain fall,and warm may the|when called upon, to give her account of the matte: 


sun shine on the turf that hides him !’ 
‘Is not your name Dora Mahony ? 


to a magistrate, to save the trouble of carrying he: 


I was told|with them this day. 


The simple Dora, delighted 


our father was alive, and engaged in some unlawful] with so easy a way of escape, and suspecting no ar- 
b — at — | @ e | > 


doings hereabouts.’ \tifice, wrote the required promise in 
‘He told me nothing of the nature of his doings.| pocket-book. 
and it is not from strangers that I wish to learn|, letter and compared the hands 
them, when he is not here to speak for himself.|\je to a soldier beside hex 


Keep what you have to say against him till the judg-| 


ment day.’ 


‘ How long has your father been dead? We know |perjury, on account of the oath you took just now ;|up and direct 


Ma-| 


he left the glen with you.’ 
‘He was hid from the light of day before my 
mother shut her eyes upon it forever. One of 


griefs was, that he was not here to wake her. O, it]among his men, the officer observed that th 
: > ° . 
went to my heart to lay her out with my own hands,|of perjury was so much on the increase in 
and none to help: and | raised the cry many times,jas to make it necess ry to prosecute it with 


and no one came. 
some place?’ 
‘ Where was your husband, Dora? 


How should they in such a lone- 


It was not 


being a good husband to leave you at such a time.’ |hitherto escaped. 


ny) 


| 
} 
i 
| 
| 
| 


jor Gre 


the officer's 
As soon as she had done, he took out 


‘ she is our prisoner.’ 
‘ Prisoner !’ repeated Dora, falteringly. 
‘On two charges,’ continued the officer; ‘ one of 
ind the other of writing a threatening letter t 
aves.’ 
Perceiving that some whispering was going on 
e crime 
lreland 
he ut- 
The convictions for perjury in Ire 
land were double the number in England, and very 
many more who had been undoubtedly guilty ha 
In the present state of the coun- 


most severity. 


‘It was before that; that he left me, and he knewliry, justice could not have its course while the peo- 


nothing of my state. 


a blessing she had for him, which is just what, wit! 


many other things, I have no memory of, your hon-)| 


or. 
band having left me; and allis lost ar 
ing to that time, but the crying and crying on th 
cliff, and nobody coming.’ 
She was next questioned 
and here she was safe. 
matter but by hearsay, and could not answer 
gle question. Then came inquiries whither 
band had gone. She did not know; from | lace to plac 
she supposed, as he did before he married. It was : 
sore temptation toa man to leave a wife when he 
was turned out of his tenantcy into a desert like 
while he knew that there were work 


about the shipwreck ; 








Liiis, 


ind way 
band back, and how was she living in the mean time ¢ 


—As for the living, it had been off the provision 
potatoes they brought with them ; but it was 


out Father Glenny and some of her old neighbors 





but the fear lest her husband should come bac! 
miss her, weighed with her to stay where she 


\ Vas.|This is the way you mock God’s truth, and then} 

As to when that retiftm would be, many was the]pretend to be jealous for it. This is what you call 
morn when she said to herself, as she did this morn,|the course of justice. It is sueh a crooked course,| 
that he would come before the sun went down ; but|that vou will surely lose ilves in it one dav.’ 
the sun staid for none, and solitary it ever left her.) « [fyouthreaten me, Dor ‘ is, as youthreat 1 of | 
as solitary it found her. They might as well ask!oned Major Greaves by letter, there will be anotherlery,—alas! t 
her child about it as her,—the child that was now|charce against you.’ — lio’ 
erying for her in the cabin, and she must go to it And what are my th s?’ replied she, sm 

As she turned, she found herself interc epte 14 Vibitter] ‘You may take me and murder me by 
two soldiers, who barred her entrance. A third wen'!or otherwise. and there will be none that can « 
in and brought her baby to her. She smiled, andj) yon 1 col un r rGlenny. 
said she did not object to being kept out of her ow loutlive yonder sun, if your life waits on my 
cabin as long as the sky was fair overhe: : ¢ 

‘ Will you take a solemn oath,’ asked the officer.| The offices , ; ’ when he ga‘ 
‘that your husband is net concealed within, or in|how earnest! d from time to time t 
the neighborhood ? and will you deliver up armsand| ward rticular spot in an opp directior 
whateve: else may belong to him that is in y he alder bush. It wasan artifice; for Dora 


keeping?’ 
Dora declared that she feared an oath too much t 
swear that her husband was not in any place near 
when she did not know where on the face of G 
earth he was. She would swear that he was not 


Far, far away he was before|»le were apt to swear falsely ; 
my mother breathed her last blessing on him; i|such swearing must therefore be punishe 


| 
| 


i , 5 | t .* . . 
1d gone belong-|stand no more than this babe of mine. 


She knew nothing of the}js 
a sin-|} 
ner hus-|}yoy i¢ 


ieSsiis to come, 
to be got elsewhere.— W hen did she expect her hus-} 


\- 


loaths to the guager, 


lfor the sole of their 
Ollsudden to fear an oath, a 


\ and every instance of 
ed. 

‘What is it that drives the people to swear fals 

y?’ cried Dora. 








There ar 


and oaths at the fair and the 


vnarket, and oaths at elections, that have no meanin 
it all to those that take them; and the blessed book | he 
tossed about as if there was no more in it thanold 


lads. But when you 
,and taken from 


have driven us from 


irive oul 
us all the 


bread but that 


€,)which comes by crime.—when vou have dug a pit 
under our feet, and thrown a halter over our neck: 
and made our hearts sick, and our spirits weary, and| 
yur consclel careless of what is gone and what 


when you hunt our husbands andefa- 
and brothers till there is but one resting-place 


feet,—then you expect us of a 
id to point out the on 


nearly hiding-place, and to deliver them up to be hanged 
gone, and she did not know what to look to next./in the midst of a gaping crowd. Thi 


She had thought many a night and day of seeking} youn make it a crime to love ot 


This is the 


way 
» another as God mad 

lour hearts to love. This is the way you breed 

K andihatred to the law, andthen murder us for hating it 








yan to be cunning, and to wish an end to this 


sal » P | 
isit, lest her husband should appx » beach 
lo v in tes respecting tra direc 
se oo “Bele } 1: 
tion i hich as looking, sh vy asking. 
ral ’ I the came. | 





|blood to answer for. 
jback, but was only ridiculed for what was supposed 


\from without, the proceedings of the party. 


‘ Seize ,her,’ said} 


land.|w 


‘You first teach them to take the} 
[ was crazed with grief, I suppose, for my hus-|holy name in vain by offering oaths that they under-|b 


turn. As he ordered her into the cabin, and the rest 
rode away, her heart smote her as if she had their 
She rushed out to call them 


to be her last device. 

‘I did not speak the word; I did not point: the 
way,’ muttered she to herself. ‘They can witness 
against the devil himself that I called them back, 
and they would not come. But, O! when shall | 
see Father Glenny ? If he was here, he would tell 
me how much | may venture as a woman, because ] 
am a wife and a daughter.’ 

Still she felt as if murder was on her soul, and her 
trouble of spirit showed itself in the hurry of what 
she did. She picked a hole in the mud wall of her 

bin, since her guard would not allow her to watch 

While 

|thus engaged, she argued within herself (like thou- 

jsands of her countrymen before her) the necessity 

f doing evil that good might come ; 
of betraying the agents of the law, 

ery to the nearest and dearest; 





the expediency 
to avoid treach- 
the duty of sacri- 

\ficing enemies in order to preserye those on whom the 
lheart’s love rests. Alas! for those who have taught 
iny thus to reason ! 
When she had made a chink large enough for her 
purpose, she saw that the party had separated a little 
jin order to traverse more safely the boggy tract be- 
jfore them. Each, however, appeared shortly to be 
|sinking, sinking ;—and from a distance came their 
lfaint shouts to one another ;—and the efforts to rein 
The 
conviction that her scheme was succeeding,—or, as 
he afterwards said, the devil in actual presence,— 
jvave her courage to look on and act. Presently she 
tole to the doorway to reconnoitre her guard. He 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ 
Secs aticenannehs horse - + sini 
tie Struggiing horses were seen, 
+ 





vas standing with his back to the sea, watching his 
| : " ° °4 » = 
jparty, and, asifspasm-struck at their manifest danger. 
;Wora spre 


ng at him like a tiger-cat upon her prey. 
{She hoped to throw him down the cliff. Atthe first 
lmmoment, she had nearly succeeded; but he recover- 
jed his hold of her while’ tottering on the verge, 
jer ippled strongly with her for a few moments, and 
jthen mastered her failing strength. He was in a 
her for her momentary advan- 
sem over him, and showing it in other ways besides 
| vaths and foul names. 


remendous passion at 


He tied her hands painfully 
elind her, and kicked her into the hut again. The 
utmost merey she could obtain after a time, was 
having ber bonds transferred to her feet, for her in- 
When this was done, het guard told 
look through the chink, and what was 
coming. She thanked Heaven aloud when she saw 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| : 
lfant’s 


sake. 
r to see 


the party returning, bemired and exhausted, but un- 
idiminished in number. : 


| “« Why, th now.’ said her guard; ‘there’s your 
\lrish hypocrisy again? You thank Ged that they 
re ont of th bow. when von know von wanld nm 
jAre u ithe pov youen you K IW you wouid have 
|them all sunk to the bott thi if 


le, li you 


in of it this minu I 
1} a 
i yourseives 


And you are the people that cal 
lvenerous enemies !’ 

‘|, for one, was not given to enmity till I was 
ldriven to it, said Dora. ; 


icould, 


When the discomfited party arrived, the prisoner, 
lwith her infant in her arms, was mounted behind a 
jsoldier, and carried off to jail. While passing the 
j tider-bush, she was in an agony lest her father should 
eap out in her defence. She carefully avoided leok- 
ng that way and speaking, while they were within 
iri of the place. Sullivan saw her pass; but 
iware of the hopelessness of resistance, adopted the 
i remaining where he was to inform 
thus sparing the husband the mis- 
o well known to some of his compan- 
nding his house empty, and no intima- 

iw r whither his family had departed, 
her somewhat loug and very toilsome 
urney, Dora had no other consolatory thought 
that Dan home this dreadful 


a 





jnearing 
| 
viser course ol 


Dan of her fate; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


had not ¢ 


CHAPTER VI. 


| IRISH RESP 


ONSIBILITY 


rand his family returned from France 


con equence of the nessing of the 








Relief Bill. He had found, like many other gentle--same employment, the people may live for as _muchjtory abroad, | should inflict on her a positive injury. 
men of station and fortune, that the disabilities un-|'ess in proportion. A man who earns six shillings But absentees never do this. When Irishmen invest 
der which he labored on account of his religious be-|. week here, is as well off, in his own opinion, as|capital abroad, it is as emigrants, not as absentees.’ 
lief, were too galling to be borne in the presence otlone who gains fifteen shillings a week in England| ‘ Suppose, instead of setting up ai vanufactory, you 
those who were ready on all occasions to taunt him|An English laborer would find it impossible to leave|built a mansion-in France, how would the case stand 
with his incapacity ; and, like many other gentle-|any part of his daily tenpence in his landlord’s|then ?’ 
men, he returned, as soon as established in his civil|hands; but a friend of mine, who gave nomore, was| ‘The mansion would be Irish property ; erected 
rights, to discharge the offices which he had com-|paid 4000/. of arrears by his tenants, when he set\with lrish funds, consumed (as long as it deterio- 
mitted to 6thers during his absence, or from which|them to work on improvements of great magnitudejrated) by an Irishman, and the remaining value to 
he had hitherto been excluded. mn his estate. My project of enabling these peoplejrevert to Lreland at my death or at its sale.’ 
He was shocked and terrified at the aspect of his|to emigrate, seems nothing in comparison to his.’ | ‘ But supposing it to be let to French tenants for- 

estate and of the neighboring country. When he| ‘What a pity it seems, Tracey, that our peoplejever.’ 

ave orders for the consolidation of the small farms.|should emigrate when there isso much to be done| 
a imagined that he had done all that was necessary |at 


if 


‘Then it would be an investment of capital, and 
1 home,—so many bogs to be drained,—so muchjcease to bear any relation to the question of absen- 
to secure the prosperity of his tenantry; and as Mr |fertile Jand to be tilled! But so it must be. Wejteeism ' 
Flanagan had not troubled him with any complaints} want capital; and though our capital is growing, we| ‘True, true. But it seems to me that there must 
from the ejected, he supposed all had gone right as|/must limit the demands upon it before we can ma-jbe a vast difference between using your resources to 
far as he was concerned, and that the troubles in the/terially improve the condition of the people.’ jput in motion Irish and French industry. Have not 
neighborhood, of which report spoke, had an origi: ‘True,’ replied Mr. Tracey; ‘some of them willithe French been gainers all this time, andthe Irish 
for which he was in no way responsible. When he|do better abroad till we have learned to manage our losers, by your having employed French workmen ? 
found that the disaffected were those from whose|resources more wisely. We may talk as we please Might not the profits of Irish work-people in your 
hands he had wrenched the means of subsistence.jabout the fertility of our waste lands, and the facili-service have become substantial capital by this time, 
and that his remaining tenantry dared not for their|ties, for draining our bogs; these cannot be madeif you had staid at home : 

lives enter upon the new farms,—when he heard of|productive without capital ; and we have not capital; * Ireland has been as busy working for me all thie 
the acts of malice and depredation which had been|to spare for such purposes, while the present cnor- time, Rosso, as if I had staid at home : not these my 
committed, of the lives lost, of the prisoners taken.|mous demands are made upon the subsistence fund 


t is fund near neighbors, perhaps, but laborers of one kind or 
of the utter destruction of confidence between the|by our overgrown population.’ - another. My revenue must first be spent here, be- 
upper class and the lower in his neighborhood, and| ‘If the deficiency be of capital, Tracey, what'fore my agent can get it for me to spend anywhere 
remembered how large a share he had had in doing|think-you of those who carry Irish capital abroad? else. ‘The only difference is that | myself might 
all this mischief,—his first impulse was to go abroad| What think you of the patriotism of absentees? if spend it in Trish bread, fish, milk, linen, &e., while 
again, and get out of sieht of hisown work : but h ne who has till.now been an absentee will tolerate he lays out exactly its equivalent in purchasing that 
friend, Mr. Rosso, roused him to a better cour such a question.’ which is to enable ine to buy French bread, milk, 

The first thing to be done was to find subsistence| ‘I think that an Irishman who loves his country'fish, and linens; whether that which he purchases 
for those who had been ejected. To settle them as! will do all he can to promote the increase and judi- be labor and raw material united in a manufacture, 
before, would have been mending the case but htt] ous application of capital in it: but this has noth-lor raw material which is the result of labor.’ 

The great evil of over-population was to be guarded ing to do with the common question of absentee-| ‘But the plain question is, after all, Tracey, 
against. at allevents. Mr. Tracey could not aff ism. whether you would have employed French labor if 
to give these people the means of emigrating wi Our absentees do not usually apply capital, but you had lived at home ?’ 

advantage ; but it appeared to himself and his fries pend revenue in other countries; which alters the! ‘1 should not, except in as far as I live on French 
that if he afforded them the opportunity ef earning|question entirely ; it being perfectly immaterial in'wines; of which you know | am very fond; but at 
these means, without taking work out of the hands/point of wealth to Ireland whether her landlords are the same time, I supersede a portion of French labor 
of any already employed, he would be mking the supported by Irish produce abroad or at home.’ iby the produce of Irish labor, which I introduce into 
best atonement now possible for the errors of h ‘Aye; [have heard that this Was your plea for'France. Neither should | have employed more Irish 
management. This might be done by beginning'living abroad so long.’ labor at home than when abroad. The amount of 
some work which would improve the estate: i} * It was an opinion which satisfied my conscience lrish commodities, which I should have consumed at 
there was little difficulty in deciding what this work|in remaining abroad, when I was driven there by home, is exch unged against French commodities ,; 
should be. A certain fishing village lay at a shortievils which are now remedied. If Ll had not been that is all. It seems to me, Rosso, that since you 


) 
distance from the southernextremity of Mr. Tracey's|satisfied that it is an errer to suppose that a country |{eel perplexed about this, you must have the idea 


estate ; but from the state of an intervening piecejis impoverished in prop yrtion to the absence ef its;that this exchange is notan exchange of equivalents. 





of land, little or no communication was held between|landlords, [ would have borne my exclusion from al!|[s not that what you are thinking of? You should 
this village and any of the places which lay to theloffices but that of sub-sherifl, and the obloquy with|remember that an exchange which is advantageous 
north or east of it. This piece of ground was !evel,) which our Prote ts try are apt to treat us trueito individuals on account of convenience, &ce. ig a 
and almost perpetually overflowed, at some seasons)[rish, rather than budge a step to the injury of the mere exchange of equivalents as regards the country 
by the tide, and at others by land springs. Duringipeople. I am speaking-now of a landlord's econom-jat large. The baker gains by exchanging some of 
a hot summer, the health of those who lived withinlical, not his moral influence, you are aware.’ this loaves for broadcloth; but the same amount of 
a certain distance was affected by the taint the marsh! ‘ Certainly. The moral eifect of a lapdlord’s resi- wealth remains in the country as before. In like 
gave to the atmosphere ; and by reason of the mani-|dence depends much on the man and his way of life.|manner, it is a convenience to me to have my rents 
fold evils which might be referred to this slip of|Jf he is a profligate, or brings down profligates in his|in money rather than cattle; but it is te same thing 
land, it had obtained the name of the Devil's Gar-|service into the country, he may do a wor!'d of harm sto Ire} nd whether I receive my revenue in the one 
den: I[t had long been settled that a sea wall ofjand the eontrary, if he and his household bear an op- form Or the other.’ 


small extent, and a road and ditch would putan end/posite character. A realy good agent, too, may, ‘True: give meacase. Show me the effect of 
to the fever, would establish an advantageous com-/exert as favorable a moral influence as a good land- 


sending your revenue to Paris throngh England.’ 


munication with the village, and probably convertjlord ; and as for what a bad one can do, we need’ ‘ Very well. Suppose the state of the exchange, 
this desert tract into good land: but the consent ofibut look round and see what aredhe results of Flan- 


yr anything else, renders it undesirable to send me 
a neizhbor or two had not yet been obtained, because|agan’s administration. But, in an economical point;money ; my agent sends cattle into England; to be 
not asked in earnest. f view, do you suppose that the entire difference exchanged for something more convenient to me 

Mr. Tracey now asked in earnest, and obtained./between doing harm-and no harm by absenteeism) Well; Ireland is minus my year’s consumption, just 
In a short time his purpose was made known, andjconsists in applying capital and spending revenue ?’\as if 1 had been there during the year. The cattle 
candidates for emigration (to whom the offer of em-| ‘1 do, as regards the whole of Ireland. See now. are exchanged for Sheffield und Manchester goods, 
ployment was confined) dropped in from all quarters,|My agent collects my rents: shall we say in raw which are to be sent to France. Thus England is 
and established their claim as oldtenants or laborers! produce, or in money ? n the same state as if I had remained in London, 
on Mr. Tracey's estate. No questions were asked| ‘ Both: raw produce first. using nothing but hardware and cottons. France 








as to their mode of subsistence during their disap-| ‘ Very well.. He sends me over to Paris five hun-jgains nothing by me, for I consume precisely as 
pearance. The object was to win as many as pos- dred head of cattle, which [ exchange for French much food,clothing and habitation as I give of knives 
sible from a life of violence to one of hopeful indus-/produce to be consumed within the year. Now, howjand ginghams. And the case would be the same if 
try, and this object was gradually attained. Less|does it matter to Ireland whether ! exchange these|my rents travelled round thé world.’ 
was heard of crime and punishment, week by week ;|cattle for something of the same value to be con-| ‘Is the outery against absentees, then, so very 
and at length Mr. Tracey had the satisfaction ofsamed there, er whether I con the cattle at'sense] Pia 
knowing that several individuals among these labor-| Pan ‘ As far as regards the total wealth of a country, I 
ers had resisted various inducements, both of prom ‘Tt cannot matteratall. If Ireland kept t cat- certain ‘oncelve it to be so, much as the residence 
ises and threats, to become whiteboys. tle, she would have the same amvunt'less of some- of anv one landlord may affect the k cality where his 
‘ What is the meaning of their tickets?’ inquired thing el ‘apital resides. I may create a good deal of bustle 
Mr. Roseo, one evening, when the people went to; ‘Tobe sure. fam still living on Irish produce.!ab me by settling down here; but some other 
, i and Mr. Tracey and|whether at Paris or inthis glen. With amon y-rent class of preducers will have less to do than when I 
e proceed he would | isely the sa if | yin broad freland is neither richer nor poorer for 
of a ¢ } h {1 would hat ; ni tur 
» th ! les the ney 's worth.’ ‘Yeti common remark that bare fields and 
der, who pays them what they absolutely r) *Thatisclearenovgh. But how wou be Hibroken { on the one hand, or thriving estates 
present subsistence, and pl ces the rest to theix ou fixed your revenue, instead of im: tely con-jon the ot! how at a glance whether the proprie- 
count in the emigration list. They a tling onjsuming it ‘is an itee or a resident.’ 
in the world, | assure you, by t plan; a I ‘If lconsumed only a part of my lem-| .« A it we forwet that the industry of the resi- 
! L.iair way 1 rrat 1a r { ) d ti ( I p n len? mprie ; tenantry may be called into astion 
cur poor « iirymen usually t | me state as if I Si , {the absentee. Their produce finds 
What, while earnin nly tenpence ad ie whol l ina worse state thanif | sect upiit y to him through the market in the shape of 
‘Yes ;>you must remember that if these + ny man tory within her bore If | withdrew bills of exchange which represent his revenue.’ 
less than half linl t i tal from her t ! pant of 


n be clearer. I see it ali now. The 
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coin which{the tenants pay purchases produce which|knee-deep in Orange bicod, and to ail Protestant Those who thus began their married life were never 


is sent to the foreign country ; and the bills of ex-\likenings of the pope and his flock te the devil and known to become paupers, 
change drawn by the exporter, and made payable for\his crew.’ 
the Irish produce exported, are the form in which the} 

absentee receives his rent: so that Ireland sells one 


kind of produce to’the foreign market instead of an 
equal value of other kinds to the absentee.’ 

‘Exactly so. Now, how can it signify to Ireland 
where he eats his beef, as long as he derives it from 
his own country ?’ 


‘It cannot signify to thé country at large, cer-| 
You have confirmed me in the opinion |} 


tainly. 
have long held of the injustice of an absentee 
for which so many are aeerng? 

‘ To be applied for the benefit of the poor, I sup- 
pose. It seems to me the last thing in the world 
likely to do any real good. You see the whole reve- 
nue of an absentee is firstspentat home. Any part 
withdrawn as a tax would be so much diverted from 
its natural course, for the sake of being arbitrarily 
applied. It would only affect the distribution of 
capital, not its amount; and we all know that a nat- 


tax, 


ural distribution is more favorable to the welfare of 


a country than an arbitrary one —As a stigina upon 
absentees, it would be unjust in a high degree ; and 
as throwing an unequal burden upon them, intolera- 
bly oppressive.” ; 

‘One pretence is, that absehtees contribute noth- 
ing to our domestic taxes: but the objectors forget 
what taxes he is liable to as a proprietor of land and 
houses, and what he pays on the materials of manu. 
factures.’ 

‘ And if he ought to be still further liable, Rosso, 
let it be done in any way but that which assumes t 
repair an injury done to his coantry by his leaving 
her. There are many ways of levying a tax on in- 
come or property which would affect him ; and thus 
let him pay, if his own government is jealous of his 
assisting to support that of France or of Italy; and 
if, moreover, it overlooks the stimulus given by the 
absentee to exchanges and manufactures. 
an absentee should ere long be honored as a benefac 
tor to his country.’ 

‘In Scotland the estates of absentees are consid- 
ered in a better condition on the whole than those of 
residents ; and the reverse is not always the case 
here, ‘Tracey.’ 

‘Well: we, will not decide the question any fur 
ther than to agree -that the prosperity of an estat 
depends mainly on the qualities of the manager, b 
he la‘ilord or be he agent. As for the prevailing 
prejudice respecting absenteeism, it may be trustec 
® to go straight forward into the gulf of oblivion, if we 
: all help to point out its way thither. Pity it is too 
| late to atone to a host of absentees for the undesery- 
ed censure which has been cast upon them.’ 
> ‘Tf undeserved: but, Tracey, do you suppose they| 
» have most of them thought much about their coun- 
% try’s good before they lett her ?” 

‘God forbid that we should judge their motives !" 
said Tracey. ‘1 answer for none but myself. I dic 


Suppose 
j 


r 


i 


fy thoroughly convince myself before 1 set out that | 


should not injure my country by going. Many, }| 
doubt not, have been driven away by political wrongs 


either directly inflicted on themselves, or inciiing! 


the peasantry to hostility against their landlords ; 
and muny more, probably, have hastened abroad t 

et out of sight of misery which they could not re 
kag If | were to venture on judging my neighbo: 
at all in these instances, it should not be the absen- 
tee, but the government, whose evil policy prompt- 
ed to absenteeism.’ 

‘ Well: instead of judging, let us anticipate, cince 
the past cannot be helped,and the future may be 
bettered.’ 

‘That is what I try to comfort myself with say- 
ing, replied Tracey, looking round with : 
his half-ruined estate and rasved cor! f | 
‘ Let others try, like me, to remember the past nhy 
as a warning; and let government do with the coun 
try as [ am doing with my little corner of it. Let 





DS ¢ iporers 


2 } 


> 
it 


capital be well secured and well husbanded, in orde 
that it may circulate with more confidence and be 
come more abundant. Let the people be more wis: 


ly distributed over the surface, and let their surplus 
be carried where labor is wanted. Let all usurpers 
of unjust authority, all who make the law odious 
and justice a mockery, be displaced from office as |] 
have displaced Flanagan. Above all, let education 
be abundantly given, so as to afford us hope that the 
people may In tine understapd that their jaterests 
are cared tor; and that men who differ in religion 
and politics may find it possible to live in fellowship, 
like ourselves, friend Rosso. 

‘ Like ourselves, friend Tracey, replied Rosso; 

and then farewell to all Catholic oaths to wade 

12 





heard to sigh over its aspect of desolation. 


lclergyman 


But, sir, from the aspect 
of this place, | should imagine your entire flock to 
be paupers, except a tenant or two yonder.’ 

‘ The land is exhausted, Mr. Orme, and the peo- 
ple are therefore poverty-stricken and reckless. 
There is little encouragement to prudence while 


: there are superiors to keep a rapacious hand in eve- 
CHAPTER VIL. 


ry man’s pocket, and appropriate whatever he may 
IRISH 


| 


| 
| 


| 
chance to gain beyond that which will support life. 
We know such to be the results in Turkey, Mr. 
Orme, and in other seats of despotic government, 
and why not here ?’ 

‘Whom do you point at as these superiors?’ in- 
quired Mr. Orme. ‘ Not either of the landlords, 
surely. And you are free, moreover, from the lo- 
cust-like devastation of the poor-law system.’ 

‘True: but what pauperism leaves, the middle- 
men consume ; and what the middlemen leave, the 
tithe-proctor consumes. Yonder field, sir, has been 
let out of tillage, because the tithe devoured the prof- 


IMPOLICY 


Tue friendship between these gentlemen proved 
of no little advantage to their neighbors when an 
occasion presently arose for their co-operation for the 
good of their parish. 

News reached Mr. Rosso’s ears one day, that a 
strange gentleman was on a visit at the house of a 
Protestant in the next parish, who had a field or two 
in the glen, just advertised for sale. It was imme- 
diately conjectured that the gentleman came as a 
purchaser of this land; but it was not till it had been its. That row of hovels is deserted because your 
repeatedly surveyed and measured that any gossip proctor seized all that rendered them habitable. 
could ascertain what he meant to do with it. In Their inmates are gone where they may live by 
due time, however, it transpired that the stranger plunder, since the law of this district is to plunder or 
was a builder, and that he was making his estimates be plundered.’ 
for erecting a church. i * Plundered !’ exclaimed Mr. Orme. 

Mr. Rosso’s measures were immediately taken somewhat harsh term, sir.’ 

He sent to the proper quarters memorials of the facts. ‘Is it an unjust one, Mr. Orme ?—that is the ques- 
that he and his household, consisting of fifteen per-tion. What do these poor people gain in return for 
sons, were the only Protestants in-the parish; that the portion of their earnings wrenched from them in 
they stood in no need of a church, that of the neigh- the form of tithes? What does the Protestant 
boring parish being nearer their dwelling than the church do for these Catholic tithe-payers ?’ 

field on which the new one was proposed to be erect-- Mr. Orme could only reply that the Protestant 
ed; and that ecclesiastical burdens already weighed church was established for the good of the people at 
so heavily on a miserably poor population, that it large; and that it was the people’s own fault if they 
would be absolute ruin to many to tax them further. would not take advantage of the ministrations of its 
Moreover, Mr. Rosso sent a pressing invitation toclergy. He was ready, for one, to do duty as 
Mr. Orme, the incumbent, to take up his abede with soon as his flock would listen to him; and, in the 
him for a week. Mr. Orme had not appeared in his mean while, he conceived that he was causing no 
parish for some yeargs and there was hope that what) wrong to any man by receiving the means of sub- 
he might now see would influence him to avert the sistence decreed him by law. He would not defend 
dreadiul infliction of.a church where there were no the mode of payment by tithe in any country, or 
church-goers, Mr. Tracey prepared Father Glen- under any circumstances. He saw its evils as an 
ny for friendly intercourse with his heretic brother,impediment to improvements in agriculture, and as 
pastor; and all parties agreed that, if Mr. Orme an unequal tax, falling the most heavily on the most 
should prove the reasonable and kind-hearted man he/industrious cultivator; but while payment by tithe 
was reported to be, a further appeal should be made! was the method appointed by law, he could not al- 
to him on the subject of his tithes. ow that its exaction deserved the name of plun- 

Mr. Orme came, and, before he went to rest thelder.’ 
first’ night, we ‘ With or without law,’ observed Father Gienny, 

jt appears to me plunder to force payment for offer- 
ed services, which are not only declined, but regard- 
‘d with dislike or contempt: in which light we 
know the services of the Protestant clergy are justly 
or unjustly regarded by our Catholic population. 
If you, sir, were a pastor in the Vaudois, and your 
flock under the dominion of some Catholic power, 
‘ould you see one deprived of his only blarket, and 
:nother of his last‘loaf of bread, and a third of his 
sole portion of his field-crop, for the maintenance of 
. clergy whom they never saw, and not call it plun- 
ler, let the law stand as it might? And could you 
cknowledge your people to be justly charged with 
disaffection if they looked with an unfriendly eye on 
the priestly agent of this robbery, and muttered deep 
surses.against his employer?’ ' 

No answer being returned, the priest invited his 
) obtain means to answer such a call upon companion into certain of the dwellings near. 
its resources.’ T’o be looked on with an unfriendly eye?’ asked 
Mr. Orme, smiling bitterly. ‘To be greeted with 
deep curses ?’ ; 

‘By no means, sir. I question whether an indi- 
vidual whom we shall meet will know the pastor of 
his parish. If you keep your own counsel, you may 
see things as they are. If you have courage, you 


‘That is a 


1s convinced by ocular demonstration 
‘hat his host's dining-room could conveniently con- 
tain the entire Protestant population of the parish 
The next morning, he was seen standing with the 
priest on the ridve which overlooked the cle 





n, and 
‘ Whereabouts would you have your church erect- 
ied?” quietly asked Father Glenny. 
‘ Indeed, L know little morg than you,’ replied the 
‘| have not been consulted upon the 
matter in regular form, and had no idea it had gone 
so far. I fear it is a job, gir.’ 
‘The architect happens to have his hand mpty 
of contracts at present, perhaps,’ observed the priest 
id the owner of the field may hope to gain a } 
‘r price for his land through the agency of your 
shurch than direct from our poor neighbors. But 
k round you, and find out, if you can, where the 
+ 
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al leh- 
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parish is 
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‘It is indeed ¢ 
remember 


yoast of. 


1 different place from what I once 
it, though it had never much wealth t« 
When | occasionally lodged here, it was 

n farm-houses where there was good food and suffi- 
nt clothing, and sometimes a pretty dower for the 


ne 
fd 


“1e 


langhters on their marriage day. I see no such) 


laces now. These hovels are but the rums of them.’;may hear by what means your 400/. a year has been 
Too true ; and we preserve but the ruins of some levied.’ ; j ; 

f our f et practices. Dowries are rare among, ‘I wiil; on condition that you will allow me to 

the brides of this parish. Our old folks are less'speak as plainly to you on your relation to the peo- 

ropeful, our young ones less patient than formerly ; ple as you have spoken on mine. Will you bear 

ind marria e therefore rashly entered into v th ebukes in your turn ?’ ; 

muta provision ofany kind,’ ey ’ replied the priest, ‘ when I have finished 
‘J am sorry, very sorry for it, str. There is m« Do you conceive it just and merciful to 


ind that she should support four archt ishoprics, 


[ { t 
[ have heard muchand eighteen bishoprics, the total number of her 
ridicule of the old Scotch practice of accumulating a Protestants being smaller than in certain single dio- 
stock of linen for bed and board, which coutd scarce- ceses in England 2’ 
y be consumed in a life-time ; but there was much Certainly not. I have long advocated a reduc- 
rood in it. Besides the benefit to the parties con- tion of our establishment. 1 would go so far as to 
cerned,—the industry and forethought it obliged make the four archbishopries maintain the whole, 


venefit than is at once apparent in the long pre} 
tion of the marriage provision 


} 
igeam 
them to exercise, and the resources it put in their which would strike off at once 100,0001. a-year from 
power,—the custom proved an important check'the revennes of the church. I would go farther, 
upon population. Young people had to wait two orsir; and this will, I hope, prove to you that I am 
rs before they married ; and where this was not one of the locust-tribe to which you would assign 


ihree i 
the case, it was thought no hardship. me. I would commute the tithes for lands, in order 


‘ 


iniversally 








to avoid the individual oppression of which the peo-|possibility of obtaining my dues from these poor peo-\fiock, instead of involving government at all in the 
ple complain.’ iple.’ matter? This point was argued till both gentlemen 
Father Glenny observed that he did not wonder) ‘ Nor i, Mr. Orme. What follows this conviction|decided that the only method by which the perma- 
the plan of commutation was rising into favor, now|in your mind ?’ nent prosperity of the people could be -secured was 
that it was found impossible to collect tithes in the} ‘I scarcely know yet, further than that | shall|the general diffusion of such knowledge as would 
old method: but the nation might be found as im-|give up my claim altogether, if, after a little consid-jmake them judges of their own condition and con- 
practicable respecting one mode of paying tithes asjeration, ] view the matter as | do now.’ \trollers of their own destinies. The Protestant and 
another ; and he wished to know what was to be, ‘Then you will prove, as I expected, a faithful/Catholic perfectly agreed that, to further the grand 
done in case of its declining the commutation pro-|servant of your church; more heedful to her honorjobject of education, it was worth while to concede 
posed. and usefulness than to your own peculiar gain.’ jcertain points which elsewhere each would have 
‘ The plan must be enforced,’ replied Mr. Orme;| ‘ Reserve your praise, I advise you, sir, till you|strenuously insisted on; and that should an impar- 
‘and, moreover, the arrears must be recovered by|have heard me out. By giving up my claim alto-\tial plan of general education be framed by govern- 
the strong arm of the law.’ gether, I mean only while the people are in their/ment, it would be the duty, and would probably ap- 
‘Whence can they be obtained?’ asked Father|present state. When the subsistence-fund improves,|pear to be the disposition of all but a small minority 
Glenny. ‘ How are you to compel the cottier, who|when industry and forethought thrive, the people|of the factious and bigoted, to render hearty thanks 
consumes his scanty crop, season by season, to payjwill be again in a condition to pay tithe, and will/for the boon, and all possible assistance towards the 
the collected tithe-dues of several? I say nothing perhaps, he added, smiling, ‘be my own flock, is efficient working of the scheme. 
ofthe danger to yourselves and your families,—dan-|allegiance as well as by destination, if Mr. Rosso} ‘ If this should be done speedily,’ observed the 
er to life and property,—of enforcing your claim.jand you continue your care of the school.’ |Protestant, ‘I may live to be called hither to receive 
say nothing now of the violence which must at-| ‘1 will try the venture with you, replied the priest, my dues in recompense of the services which 1 
tend upon such an effort. I merely ask whence the|siniling also. ‘ Let our respective faiths be tried by|would fain render now, if the people would but re- 
arrears are to be obtained in an impoverished coun-|the increasing light of the people. If this is alsojceive them.’ 


try?’ your wish, you will dispossess my fiock of the preju-| ‘ If this be done speedily,’ observed the Catholic, 
‘They must be converted into a government debt.\dices they entertain against your church on account|‘ my brethren and I may live to see ourselves and 
By this means, the nation will learn the real dispo-|of her oppressions.’ jour flocks no longer looked down upon by our scorn- 


sition of the government towards its own ecclesias-| ‘ This reminds me,’ said Mr. Orme, ‘ of what I|ful neighbors of your church, as constituting a de- 
tical servants and those who refuse them their law: jhave to say against your relations with your flock.|graded caste. ‘The law has at length emancipated 
ful rights. By this means, the consent of my breth-/How do you defend your own emoluments while|us from our civil disabilities: it remains for educa- 


ren at large to a commutation of tithes will be most|you complain of mine ?’ tion to lifl us out of that worse and equally unde- 
easily obtained. Yes; the arrears of tithe must be) Father Glenny, astonished, began to explain that|served degradation whence the law cannot raise 
converted into a government debt.’ jhe derived from his flock little more than wouldjus up.’ 


‘ By this means,’ replied the priest, ‘the burden|barely supply his wants. A hard couch, a frugal, The result of Mr. Orme’s survey of his parish ,— 
will be imposed where it is not due. Our cottiers/board, homely clothing, left him but a pittance with)made known after long deliberation on his part, much 
cannot pay; and you would therefore have their|which to relieve the most pressing distress he en-|consultation with Mr. Rosso, and intimate inter- 
richer neighbors discharge their arrears:—a_ vicari-\countered. course with the people,—was, that he relinquished 
ous obligation of a new kind !—No! this willsearce-| ‘ Of all this I am aware,’ replied Mr. Orme. ‘ Injaltogether his claim for tithes for the present, on the 
ly be tolerated, believe me. You will carry neither|these respects your lot resembles that of too many|ground@ that it was impossible for the people to pay 
of your points ;—neither the payment of arrears nor|faithful servants of our church, who give their most|them. 
commutation ; the people having discovered a meth-|strenuous exertions for a very poor worldly return.| All the endeavors of Father Glenny and his en- 
od of evading the payment entirely. Better waive) What | now complain of is not the amount of your|lightened neighbors to make the people grateful for 
your claim altogether, Mr. Orme, while there is yet|recompense, but the mode in which it is levied.|this concession were in vain. When they heard of 
time to do it with.a good grace, or you will have the How can you in one hour lament those evils of the|the changes made by Mr. Orme’s family in their 
same trouble about tithe cattle that multitudes of people’s state which arise from the disproportion of|way of living, of the luxuries they surrendered, and 
your brethren have. You will pound them in vain;|their numbers to thiér means of subsistence, and in|the frugality they were obliged to exercise, the only 
attempt in vain to sell them; carry them over the|the next, consent to receive your emoluments in ajremark was that these things had been fraudulently 
sea in vain ; and find too late that all you have gained|way which exposes you to the charge of encouraging|enjoyed thus long, as the nominal reward of services 
is the name of oppressor.’ jan increase of numbers ?’ \which had never been rendered. Wheu reminded 

Mr. Orme muttered that it was a very hard case.. The charge is false,’ replied the priest. ‘ My)that the remission was an act of free grace on Mr. 

‘ Who can help it?’ inquired the priest. ‘If the/brethren and [ do not make marriages, though we|Orme’s part, they replied ‘ Thank him for notliing 
subsistence-fund was not ample enough toafford tithes|celebrate them with a view to the glory of God and|He would never have got another pound of tithe in 
when due, in a poor cistrict like this, how should/the fulfilment of his holy commandment. We are|this parish, ashe probably knows. He gives up only 
it discharge an accumulation of debt? Here we have|supposed to know nothing of an intended marriage|what he could not touch.’ 
many more people, very little more capital, less/till requested to solemnize it; and to refuse to dis-) When he rode away, ready to bestow kind looks on 
industry, less forethought than when the debt was|charge our office, with all the customs appertaining|every side, he only met dubious smiles from those 
contracted. All the constituents of the subsistence-|to it, would be to encourage sin.’ |who gazed after him from field and cabin, and who 
fund have become more or less debased, and yet you| ‘I lay no charge to the door of any one manamong|observed to one another that it was a great blessing 
would tax it moie heavily than ever. You mustjyou,’ replied Mr. Orme. ‘I only observe that by|to have one priest fora guide, but rather too much to 
fail in your object, sir.’ lreceiving your emoluments chiefly in the shape ofjhave another and a strange one on their backs. To 

‘ [| will learn the truth for myself, instead of taking/marriage fees, you expose yourselves to the suspi-|wish him well away was the utmost extent of their 
the assertion of any man whatever,’ replied Mr.jcion of encouraging marriage ; a suspicion which is|courtesy. 

Orme, moving onwards towards a cluster of dwell-/much strengthened by your emphatic approbation ef} From another quarter, however, Mr. Orme had 
ings, into which he was introduced as a friend by|such connexions as often as yousolemnize them, and|thanks. The three gentlemen whom he left behind 
the priest, and not therefore suspected of being the/by your known tremendous power over the minds of‘considered themselves beholdén to him for the ab- 
clergyman of the parish. All that he heard told the;your flocks, obtained through the practice of confes- sence of the tumultuous excitement which elsewhere 
same tale ; all that he saw confirmed it. The new\sion.' Hear me out, my good sir. I am not aboutjattended the useless endeavor to exacttithes. This 
church was spoken of in terms of execration, in|to enter upon any controversy respecting the diver-|parish was saved all opposition of forces between the 
which the parson and the proctor largely shared.|sities in our discharge of the clerical office. 1 would’ loyal’ and the ‘disaffected ;’ that is, between the 
One woman told how the wealthy churchman wasjonly recommend to you, if you wish to place your- oppressors and the oppressed. There was no need 
living far away from his cure, subsisting his dogs'selves above the suspicion I have alluded to, to sep- to cry out for the Insurrection Act on, the one hand, 
on the food snatched from her children’s mouths ;\arate your worldly interest altogether from this par-jor to threaten or perpetrate mischief on the other 
and another showed where her son lay buried, hav-|ticular rite. Appoint any other way you may choose|The architect was seen no more. The field which 
ing been smitten with fever in consequence of hisjof receiving your dues; but if you really believejhe had surveyed bore oats instead of a church,—a 
useless over-toil to satisfy the demands of the rapa-your people to be prone to form imprudent mar-|happy circumstance ; since the people were much 
cious agents of the law. Others pointed with moody/riages, if you are actually convinced that over-pop-|in want of food for the body, while they had enough 
mirth to their desolated dwellings, as affording a ulation is a principal cgmse of their distresses, remove of that for the spirit, and of the kind which they 
sign that the legal spoilers’ were not far off. Others|from yourselves all temptation to connive at impru- preferred, in Mr. Tracey's chapel. 

observed that there would be few conversions to the|dent marriages and to sanction over-population : re- 

Protestant faith in the parish, while the clergy|move from the minds of your people all ‘idea that 

snatched the loaves and fishes from the multitude,|they are gratifying and rewarding you by asking you} —~ 

instead of bestowing them. Yet more exhibited/to marry them: cancel every relation between the} 

their uncomplaining poverty in their looks and dress/wedding propensities of the young and the welfare 
rather than by words, and only gazed round their/of their priest’s purse.’ CHAPTER VIL. 

little tenements in perplexity at the mention of the, ‘I agree with you,’ replied the priest, ‘ that there} 

dues that roust be paid. ° ‘is much that is objectionable in the modes in which| IRISH FATALITY 

Mr. Orme had hitherto been a prejudiced man on\'we each receive our emoluments. You condemn 
the subject of his own rights ; but he was open to|tithes, and 1 condemn marriage fees, given as they are) Dora was long in gaol before she could form an 
conviction, and at length roused to ascertain the|given now by the guests as we Jas the parties. Thelidea what was to become of her. The place was 
truth of his own case. He spent the whole of this|fee thus exposes u» to the temptation and suspicion|crowded, in consequence of the late disorders in her 
day and the next in rendering himself acquainted) you speak of, without having the beneficial effect of|native district ; and her child pined for want of the 
with the condition of the people, and used no reserve|obliging the young couple to save before they marry bracing air to which it had been accustomed from its 
with Father Glenny respecting the impression madejlike the Scoich ancient custom respecting house|birth. Night after night when she was kept awake 
upon his mind. Towards the conclusion of his in-jlinen. It is for the state to remedy this evil by pro-|by its wailing, day after day when she marked how 


vestigation, he stopped short, and ended along pause|viding otherwise for us.’ ‘its little limbs wasted, did the mother sigh to be one 
by exclaiming, Mr. Orme thought this was jumping to a conclu-jof those whose lot she had till now thought _ 
‘I do not see how it is tobe done! Setting aside|sion in a terrible hurry. Why should not the same wretched. She would fain have been among suc 


all considerations of law and justice, | do not see the|amount be given in a more judicious manner by the'as were driven from the glen to seek a subsistence 
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in the towns, begging by day, and nestling wherev-able in Dora's state of mind was her utter indiffer-\spelled by letters? Overthrow every school in the 
er they could find a hole by night. When she wasience respecting her approaching trial. It seemed /country, empty all your ink into the sea, make a gréat 
brought into the town, she met several of those,/never to occur to her; and when she was reminded /fire of all your paper, and you will still find threats in- 
whose faces she well knew, changed as they were of it, it appeared to be regarded as a slight and ne-|scribed wherever there is oppression. There will be 
from the cheerful or thoughtful countenances ofcessary form, preliminary to her going away forever.|pictures traced in the sands of the sea-shore; there 
dwellers in a home to the listless or bold expression She never took in the idea of an acquittal, or re-|will be pikes stuck up on each side the doors; there 
which characterizes vagrants. She now envied them!membered that she had a part to perform, and that|will be mock gibbets for signals, and a multitude of 
their freedom, however mournful their condition in she was one of two contending parties, with either/scowling brows for warnings. 
other respects. They might carry their babes'of whom success might rest. : 
abroad into the free air, and if too much crowded in'plaints of being a pagsive instrument in the hand ofjfind these traces of tyrannical desires, will they see 
their noisome abodes, sleep under the open sky.|power, or of any hardship in the treatment she ladjround about them marks of revengeful plots, though 
They might meet their proscribed connexions, if experienced or was still to bear. She made no prep-|the people under them may be as brutish in their ig- 
such they had, without other restraints than their aration of her thoughts for defence or for endur-|norance as slaves in their bondage. When do pros- 
own prudence imposed: while she must see her in-ance. She was utterly unmindful of what was|perous men plot, or contented men threaten, or those 
fant languish for want of that which nature designed coming, taking for granted that she should never|who are secure perjure themselves, or the well-gov- 
for all; and live on from day to day, without hope of more see her husband, and beyond this, having nolerned think of treachery? Who believes that con- 
beholding husband or father, or of knowing what thought where she was to spend her days, or how/|spiracy was born in our schools instead of on our 
had become of them. she was toend them. This state appeared so un-|cold hearths, or that violence is natural to any hands 
The first relief she found was in forming a despe- natural, that the priest, after enlarging im vain on|but those from which their occupation and their sub- 
rate resolution respecting co grag She had passed her accusation and means of defence, ventured tolsistence are wrenched together? The school in 
a long, wakeful night in such a state of distress as'rouse her by mentioning a report he had heard that)which my husband and I learned rebellion, was the 
even she hadseldomknown. The heat was stifling,|an attempt was to be made to rescue her and her|bleak rock, where famine came to be our teacher. A 
from many sleepers being collected within a small\companions, by breaking the gaol before the trials,\grim set of scholars she had is , 
space. Her child would not lie still on her bosomjor by attacking the guard which should conduct) ‘ What is the prisoner talking about?’ cried a po- 
one moment. Sometimes screaming, sometimes'some to the gibbet and others to the coast, when|tential voice from behind. ‘ Remove her, officer ”’ 
wailing, its signs of suffering wrung its mother's their doom was to be enforced. For a moment a) 
heart. She was first irritated, and then terrified by|gleam of hope kindled in her eyes; but she imme- 
the complaints of all who were disturbed like her-diately observed that if the report was abroad, the 
self, and who seemed to think it her fault that the magistrates were no doubt on their guard, and the 
child would not rest. Hour after-hour was she kept white-boys would ascertain the attempt to be vain) 
on thegtretch, watching for tokens of fatigue from before they committed themselves. After this, how-| CHAPTER IX. 
the child, or of mercy from her neighbors ; but the ever,it was observed that she could recollect nothing. 
heat increased, fresh cries wore her nerves, and new She had nothing to confess, nothing to ask for, no! {[RISH DISAFFECTION 
threats of getting rid of the nuisance made her feel|messages to leave, no desires to express. With a| “ : . * 
as if every pulse in her body would burst. She dull, drowsy expression of countenance, she looked) Tur rumor of the intention of the whiteboys to 
threw herself down on her pallet, on the side ofjat the priest when he rose to leave her, and seemed|break the gaol, or otherwise rescue the prisoners, 
which she had been sitting, and closed her eyes and|to ask why he stood waiting. |was unfounded. Since the new works were begun 
ears, muttering— | ‘ Your child, my daughter,’ said he, extending his|on Mr. Tracey’s estate, the numbers of the disaffect- 
‘ God help me! and take me and my child where!arms to receive the babe. ed in the district had lessened considerably, and 
we may sleep in peace and no waking! My mind) With a start and a flushed cheek, she hastened to|those who remained were for the most part employ- 
is just going as it did one night before ; and let it go, wrap it in the only garment of her own which shel\ed on distant expeditions. Dan had been out of his 
if my child was but safe with its father. Little could spare to add to its scanty clothing. After alown neighborhood so long that he heard of Dora’s 
would it matter then what became of me; for Dar cold kiss, she placed it in the arms of its new guar-\capture only a few days before her trial, his father- 
and [ shall never meet more. O! hush, my child ! dian, saying with a stiff smile, in-law having failed in his attempt to give him im- 
hush! I could part with you forever, if L couldonly; ‘1 wonder whether there are any more such|mediate intelligence of the event. The exaspe- 
ease you front wailing, and from this sore strife..mothers as I am! _ I forget all about my child’s|rated husband vowed, as soon as he learned her sen- 
There is a curse upon me, and upon you while you coming to me, and I don’t think I care much about|tence,to move heaven and earth to rescue her; and 
live on my bosom. You never caress me, my child; its going from me. I’m past caring about anythingjall that one man could do to this end he did: but he 
you struggle out of-my grasp! Other babes clasp at times.’ was not heartily seconded by his companions ; they 
their mothers, but you push me away. Well you; ‘ And at other times, daughter———’ iconsidering the attempt too hazardous for their pres- 
may! God gave you free and’strong limbs and an) ‘Hush, hush, hush! don’t speak of them now.|ent force, and not seeing that this case required their 
easy breath ; and ‘tis 1 that have laid a withering Well; there have been widowed wives and child-jinterference more than many which were presented 
curse on your flesh, and a heavy load on your little less mothers ; and I am only one more ; aud what is|to their observation every day. If their attempt had 
breast. "Tis [ that have dropped poison in your|to come is dark to us all, except that there is death|been agreed upon and planned ever so wisely, it 
veins. You shall go, my child. I will bear to be for every body.—No blessing, father, to-day ! It has| would have been baffled by the fears of the magis- 
haunted all my days with your screams and your never done me any good, and [ cannot bear it. Try\trates, who, alarmed by the rumors afloat, determin- 
throes ; I will bear to lie down without you, and it upon that little one, if you like.’ ~ led to send the convicts round by sea to the port where 
wake, feeling for you in vain; I willbeartofoldmy As soon as the priest was gone, muttering amidst|the convict-ship awaited them, instead of having 
empty arms when I see babes laughing in the sun- his tears the blessing to which she would not listen |them traverse the island. A small ‘vessel was secret- 
shine, and wonder whether you are playing on the Dora threw herself down on her pallet and instantly |ly engaged to wait off the coast at the nearest point, 
sod or lying beneath it, if lean free youtrom my slept. She scarcely woke again till called up, eight'to receive the convicts, before it should be known 
curse, and trust your little life to those who can and forty hours after, to prepare for trial. that they had left the gaol. 
nourish it better than I. O hush! my child. Bear, Sleep had restored her to perfect sanity,andafull Father Glenny, who was aware of the scheme, and 
with me this last night! If I could but see you butand deep consciousness of her misery. A demeanor therefore prepared to make his parting visit at the 
once more quiet, if you would only once lay your of more settled sorrow, a countenance more intense- right time to the unhappy outcasts from his flock, 
little hand on my lips, if you would but look at me! ly expressive of anguish, were never seen in that or repaired to Mr. Tracey’s when his painful duty was 
—Again, again, agein ' your life will be spent, my any other court. She was silent from first to last, done, dispirited, and eager for some relief from the 
child; you ewill die before I can save you '—O except when called upon for the few necessary words harrowing thoughts which the various interviews 
neighbors! do ye think it’s my will that my child'which her-ecounsel could not say for her. Though had left behind. Mr. Tracey invited him to inspect 
should suffer this way? Do you think its cries dojdeeply attentive to the proceedings, she appeared to the works, and see what had been done thereby for 
not pierce my ears more than yours? Is it Wworse'sustain no conflict of hope and fear. In her mind the estate and for the people. They rode to the 
for you to lose a night's sleep than for me to be/it was evident that the whole matter was settled from shore just as the laborers were leaving work, and at 
parting with my child forever?’ \the beginning. ' ; the proper time for conversing with some of them 
The softened grumblers inquired the meaning of} She had all that law an@® justice, the justice of a respecting their prospects, and the hopes and views 
her words, and praised her for intending to send the|law court, could give her. Her countrymen, must with which they were about to begin life in another 
babe out of the gaol immediately, only complaining|still wait for the more enlightened law, the’ more ef- land. An ardent desire to emigrate was found to 
that it had not been done long before. All were fectual justice whose office is rather to obviate than prevail: a desire arisingout of hatred to middle-men 
ready to help her - with suggestions how to dispose|to punish crime: but all that pertains to law and and tithe-proctors, discontent with as much as they 
of it; none of which suggestions, however, satisfied|justice, after the perpretation of crime, Dora had, knew of the law, and despair of permanently improv- 
her. ‘both in the way of defence and infliction. She had ing their condition at home. They acknowledged 
All difficulty on this head was removed the next!good counsel, an impartial jury, a patient and com- their landlord’s justice in enabling them to remove 
day by the appearance of Father Glenny, whocameé.|passionate judge. She was accordingly fairly tried advantageously, smiled at the victory over Mr. 
as he had done once or twice before, to administer tojand condemned to transportation for lite, on the first Orme, on which they prided themselves as a gfand 
the religious wants of several of his flock who hadjcharge; ithe second was waived as unnecessary, the parting achievement, and spoke with gratitude ot 
found their way hither. He was shocked at thejissue of the first being a conviction. the kindness of Mr. Rosso’s family during their time 
change in Dora since he last saw her, and thought} As the condemned was leaving the court, she of sore distress; but the only person among their 
the child dying. He engaged at once to have it/heard (for on this day nothing escaped her) the Ja- superiors in whom they seemed to place implicit con- 
catried out of the prison and conveyed into safe|mentations of one who had known her from her in-jfidence was Father Glenny. To him they said little 
hands. Whose hands these were, he could not dis-|faney, over her having had an education. ‘If sheof the barrier which they believed to separate the 
close, as Sullivan’s retreat was made known to himjhad never been taught to write,’ urged her sage rich and the poor in Ireland: on him no man among 
under the seal of confession, and the circumstances|neighbor, ‘this murtherous letter could never have them looked with an evil eye; against him were di- 
must not be revealed even to the old man’s only|been brought against her.’ To which some one re- rected no remarks that there was one sort of justice 
child. Of Dan the priest had heard nothing. No/plied that she would still have been convicted of for the powerful and another for the helpless. Their 
one-had seen or heard of him since some days pre-|perjury. _ (affection being strong in proportion as it w2s concen- 
vious to Dora’s capture. ‘ts there no language to threatenin,’ asked Dora, trated, they almost adored their priest, and swote 
The only thing which struck the priest as remark-!speaking rapidly as she passed, ‘ but that which is'that when their wives and children-should have fol- 
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Let those who are 
She made no com-jabove us look within themselves, and as sure as they 











would be the} ‘The saints’ blessing on ye, my jewel!’ cried he, hedrd of and not seen by any but the victims of his 
only tie to their native district whic they would be/in almost equal glee. ‘It’s there you would be violence. ‘He who was once the pride is now the 
unwilling to break, dancing on the blue waves, instead of in my old'scourge of the Glen of the Echoes. 

‘ How different an embarkation will theirs be !’ he|arms, that wiil scarcely hold you in more than an} 
observed to his companion, when he had given his unbroken colt, my pretty one! There she goes, my 
blessing and passed on along the ridge of the cliff \darling, 
* How different a departure from that of their breth-| 
ren who are sent away as criminals! Here, the! 


lowed them abroad, Father — 





. . . ae Full of boys so frisk 
husband goes in hope of soon welcoming his family! a : ' peitn. = hisk Summary of Principles illustrated in this Volume 
. ic ¢ _ ‘ F al th the sweet-smelling whisky ls . . 
to a home of better promise than they leave ; there| ith y; 
a wife is carried away alone, in disgrace, severed for-| Flying over seas and far away ; 
ver from her husband and her child. It makes one! Good luck go with emi’ Whatever affects the security of property, or in- 
ev j pert} 


thoughtful to consider that the least painful of these} itercepts the due reward of laber, impairs the subsist- 
departures might possibly have been rendered unne- 


| ; jence-fund by discouraging industry and forethought 
cessary by a wiser social management; but, as for} ‘ Sullivan?’ cried the priest, who could no longer; Partnership tenantcies affect the security of prop- 
the other, we ought to kneel in the dust, crying for|endure this ill-timed mirth. erty, by rendering one tenant answerable for the ob- 
mercy, till Heaven shall please to remove from us| The old man scrambled up in a moment, and ligations of all his partners, while he has no control 
the scourge of crime, and the heart-withering des-\made his obeisance before the mournful gravity ofjover the management of their portions. 

pair which follows it. If you had seen and heard)his pastor. | A gradation of landlords on one estate has the 
what I have seen and heard this day, you would) ‘Sullivan!’ continued Father Glenny, ‘ Do you same effect, by rendering one tenant liable to the 
tremble at the retribution which is sent upon the/know that vessel? You cannot be aware whaticlaims of more than one landlord. 





people and their rulers. Let us pray day and night|freight it bears! You : The levying of fines on a whole district for an il- 
to avert it!’ ‘1 know now all about it,’ replied the old man, legal practice going on in one part of it, has the 


‘ And in the intervals of our prayers, father, let us pettishly. ‘ How could your reverence expect my same effect, by rendering the honest man liable for 
exert ourselves to avert it by removing the abusesjold eyes to see so far off what ship Dora was on|the malpractices of the knave. 
from which it springs. Instead of applying pallia-|board of? And what makes your reverence bring| The imposition of achurch establishment on those 
tives, let us go to the root of the evil. Instead of/his honor to be a spy on an old man’s disgrace, un-| who already support another church, intercepts the 
providing a legal relief for our poor, which must in|less he comes to catch me, and send me after Dora ‘due reward of labor, by taking from the laborer a por- 
time become a greater. burden than we now labor|'Tis near the hour when foxes and justices come out tion of his earnings for an object from which he de- 
under, we must remove the weights which oppressjafter their prey. You may have me for the catch-jrives no benefit. Ss : 
their industry, guard against the petty tyranny un-|ing, your honor ; and much good may it do you to| The practice of letting land to the highest bidder, 
der which they suffer, and all the while, persevere|have got me.’ without regard to former service or to the merits of 
in educating, and still educating, till they shall be| He would not listen to a word Mr. Tracey had tothe applicants, intercepts the due reward of the la- 
able to assist our reforms; to understand the law|say, but wer:t on addressing the child, as if no one borer, by decreeing his gains to expire with his 
beneath which they live; instead of defying it, to|had been present, his glee being, however, all turned |lease. ie 
respect the government (by that time more efficient|to bitterness. | All these practices having prevailed in Ireland, 
to secure the objects at which it aims); and ‘to act! ‘Agh, my jewel! and you knew more nor I./her subsistence-fund is proportionably impaired, 
upon the belief that men of various creeds and ranks! while you sprung as a lamb does when the ewe|though the reduction is somewhat more than com- 
and offices may dwell together without enmity.|bleats. Stretch your arms, my darling, for your pensated by the natural growth of capital. 
May not all this come of education, coupled with;mother is there ; and fain would I bid ye be gone to} While capital has been growing much more slow- 
political reforms, and sanctioned by the blessing wejher, though it would leave me alone in the widejly than it ought, population has been increasing 
pray for ?’ \world, where there’s not athing my eyes love but) much more rapidly than the circumstances of the 

‘Heaven grant it may!’ exclaimed the priest,/you, babby dear!’ 3-4 _ country have warranted : the consequences of which 
who was now attentively observing some one who, And so he went on, sitting doggedly down with are, extensive and appalling indigence, and a wide 
was sitting on the sunny side of a fence which ranjhis back to the gentlemen, who retreated, intending|spread of the moral evils which attend it. 
to the very verge of the rock. It was an old man,|to come again the next day, when he might bein a) An immediate palliation of this indigence would 
with a babe on his knee, to whom he was alternate-| more communicative mood. At some distance they'be the result of introducing a legal pauper-system 
ly talking and singing in a feeble, cracked voice.|looked once more behind them, and saw that anoth- into lreland ; but it would be at the expense of an 
His song was of the sea, to which he looked perpet-er man had joined Sullivan, and was standing over incalculable permanent increase of the evil. 


ually, and over which thé setting sun was trailing a|him, pointing to the receding vessel. _| To levy a poor-rate on the country at large would 
long line of glistering gold, to the great delight of| ‘It is Dan’ cried the priest, quickly turning his be impolitic, since it would only increase the prima- 
the infant as well as its guardian, jhorse and riding back. Before he could reach the'ry grievance of an insufficiency of capital, by caus- 


‘It is Sullivan!’ exclaimed the priest, ‘and it is\spot, Dan had snatched a hasty kiss of his infant,ing a further unproductive consumption of it. 
poor Dora’s child that he holds on his knee. Truejand disappeared. The o!d man’s countenance was| To throw the burden of a pauper system on ab- 
itis that God feeds the young ravens that cry.|now fallen, and his tone subdued. sentees would be especially unjust, since they bear 
Yonder babe has thriven in this desert asif its night-| ‘ You will never see Dan more,’ said he, ‘ though precisely the same relation to the wealth of their 
ly rest were on its mother’s besom. The old man,| you may hear much of him. The just and merciful country as its resident capitalists. 
too, looks cheerily. You will not take advantage | will never see his face again, and he has forsworn In the case of Ireland, as in all analogous cases, 
my son, of his having ventured above ground in a his priest. Where he will show himself from this permanent relief can be effected only by adjusting 
still hour like this. You will not bid the law take time, it will be in the dead of the night, with a crape the proportions of capital and population : and this 
its course on one whose grey hairs came before his on his face and a pike in his hand They that have must be attempted by means suited to her peculiar 
crimes began ?’ made him mad must put up with a madman’s deeds. circumstances. . . 

‘Not for the world, said Tracey. ‘Shall we, ‘Mad!’ cried Tracey. Che growth of capital should be aided by improve- 
alight and speak to him, or would it alarm him too) ‘ He means exasperated, replied the priest. ‘ Dan ments in agricultural and domestic economy, rece 
much ?’ hoped to the last to rescue his wife, and the failurethe removal of political grievances; from whic 

They drew near while still unobserved by the old has made him desperate.’ would follow a union in place of an opposition of 
man, whose noisy sport hindered his hearing their, ‘ I’m alone now in the world entirely,’ muttered interests. — oil ae 
footsteps. At this moment, a smal! vessel appeared Sullivan, rocking the now wearied infant to sleep. Population should be reduced within due limits, 
from behind a projecting rock, her sails filled with a‘ Barring this urphan’s, I shall see little of the face In the present emergency, by well-conducted 
fresh north wind, and appearing of a snowy white- of man. It was the face of a devil that bent over schemes of emigration ; and . 
ness as they caught the sunlight. When she shotus just now. Long may it be before it scares us| Permanently, by educating the people, till they 


across the golden track, the babe sprang and crowed again.’ shall have become qualified for the guardianship of 
in the old man’s arms, ; Sullivan said truly, that Dan would henceforth be'their own interests, 
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